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OftheNature^  Accumulatiafh  and  Emphymmt^  qf 

Stock. 


INTRODUCTION. 

In  that  rade  state  of  society^  in  ^^lich  there  U  no 
division  o£  labour,  in  which  exchanges  are  seldom 
madcy  and  in  which  every  man  provides  every  thing 
for  himselfy  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  stock  should 
be  accumulated,  or  stored  up  before-hand  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  society.  £very  man 
endeavours  to  supply,  by  his  own  industry,  his  own 
oceasibmd  wants  as  they  occur.  When  he  is  hungry, 
be  goes  to  the  forest  to  hunt ;  when  his  coat  is  worn 
out,  he  clothes  himself  with  the  skin  of  the  first  large 
animai  he  kSHs ;  and  when  hii^  hut  begins  %o  go  to 
rain,  he  repairs  it,  as  well  as  he  can,  with  the  trees 
and  the  turf  tbat  are  nearest  it. 

But  when  the  division  of  labour  has  once  been 
tiiorougfaly  introduced,  the  produce  of  a  man's  own 
labour  can  supply  but  a  very  small  part  of  his  occa- 
aiotud  wants.    The  far  greater  part  of  them  are  sup. 
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plied  by  the  produce  of  other  men^s  labour,  which 
he  purchases  with  the  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  with  the  price  of  the  produce,  of  his  own* 
But  this  purchase  cannot  be  made  till  such  time  as 
the  produce  of  his  own  labour  has  not  only  been 
completed,  but  sold.  A  stock  of  goods  of  different 
kinds,  therefore,  must  be  stored  up  somewhere,  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  him,  and  to  supply  him  with  the 
materials  and  tools  of  his  work,,  till  such  time,  at 
least,  as  both  these  events  can  be  brought  about.  A 
weaver  cannot  apply  himself  entirely  to  his  peculiar 
business,  unless  there  is  before-hand  stored  up  some- 
where, either  in  his  own  possession,  or  in  that  of 
some  other  person,  a  stock  sufficient  to  maintain  him,, 
and  to  supply  him  with  the  materials  and  tools  of  bis 
work,  till  he  has  not  only  completed,  but  sold  his 
web.  This  accumulation  must  evidently  be  pre- 
vious to  his  applying  his  industry  for  so  long  a  time 
to  such  a  peculiar  business. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  must,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  be  previous  to  the  division  of  labour,  so 
labour  can  be  more  and  more  subdivided  in  proper* 
tion  only  as  stock  is  previously  more  and  more  accu- 
mulated. The  quantity  of  materials  which  the  same 
number  of  people  can  work  up,  increases  in  a  great 
proportion  as  labour  comes  to  be  more  and  more 
*  subdivided  :  and  as  the  operations  of  each  workman 
are  gradually  reduced  to  a  greater  degree  of  simpli. 
city,  a  variety  of  new  machines  come  to  be  invented 
for  facilitating  and  abridging  those  operations.  As 
the  division  of  labour  advances,  therefore,  in  order 
to  give  constant  employment  to  an  equal  number  of 
workmen,  an  equal  stock  of  provisions,  and  a  great- 
er stock  of  materials  and  tools  than   what  would 
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have  been  necessary  in  a  ruder  state  of  things,  must 
be  accumulated  before-hand.  But  the  number  of 
workmen  in  every  branch  of  business  generally  in- 
creases  with  the  division^  of  labour  in  that  branch  ; 
or  rather  it  is  the  increase  of  their  number  which 
enables  them  to  class  and  subdivide  themselves  in 
this  manner. 

As  the  accumulation  of  stock  is  previously  neces- 
sary for  carrying  on  this  great  improvement  in  the 
productive  powers  of  labour,  so  that  accumulation 
naturally  leads  to  this  improvement*  The  person 
who  employs  his  stock  in  maintaining  labour,  neces^ 
sarily  wishes  to  employ  it  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
produce  as  great  a  quantity  of  work  as  possible.  He 
endeavours,  therefore,  both  to  make  among  his  work- 
men the  most  proper  distribution  of  employment, 
atod  to  furnish  them  with  the  best  machines  which 
he  can  either  invent  or  afford  to  purchase.  His  abi- 
lities, in  both  these  respects,  are  generally  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  his  stock,  or  to  the  number 
of  people  whom  it  can  employ.  The  quantity  of  in- 
dustry, therefore,  not  only  increases  in.  every  coun- 
try with  the  increase  of  the  stock  which  employs  it, 
but,  in  consequence  of  that  increase,  the  same  quan- 
tity of  industry  produces  a  much  greater  quantity  of 
work.  » 

Such  are  in  general  the  effects  of  the  increase  of 
stock  upon  industry  and  its  productive  powers. 

In  the  following  book  I  have  endeavoured  to  ex- 
plain the  nature  of  stock,  the  effects  of  its  accumu- 
lation into  capital  of  different  kinds,  and  the  effects 
of  the  different  employments  of  those  capitals.  This 
book  is  divided  into  five,  chapters.  In  the  first  chap- 
ter, I  have  endeavoured  to  shew,  what  are  the  difife- 
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rent  parts  or  branches  into  ¥?hich  the  stock,  either 
of  an  individual  or  of  a  great  society,  naturally  di- 
vides itself.  In  the  second,  I  have  endeavoured  t6 
explain  the  nature  and  operation  of  money,  consi- 
dered as  a  particular  branch  of  the  general  stock  of 
ttie  society.  Hie  stock  which  is  accumulated  into 
a  capital,  may  either  be  employed  by  the  j[)6rson  td 
whom  it  belongs,  or  it  may  be  lent  to  some  other 
jperson.  In  the  third  and  fourth  diapters,  I  hivft 
endeavoured  to  examine  the  manner  in  which  it  ope^ 
rates  in  both  these  situations.  The  iiftli  and  laisl 
chapter  treats  of  the  diflferent  effects  which  the  diifc 
ferent  employments  of  capital  immediately  produce 
upon  the  quantity,  both  of  national  industry^  and  of 
the  annual  produce  of  land  and  labour. 


CHAP.  I. 

Of  the  Division  of  Stock. 

AVhek  the  £ftock  which  a  man  possesses  is  no  more 
than  sufiicient  to  maintain  him  for  a  few  days  or  a 
few  ireeks,  he  seldom  thinks  of  deriving  any  reve- 
nue from  it.  He  consumes  it  as  sparingly  as  he  i^n^ 
and  endeavours  by  his  labour  to  acquire  something 
which  may  supply  its  place  before  it  be*  consumed 
altogether.  His  revenue  is,  in  this  case,  derived 
from  his  labour  only.  This  is  the  state  of  the  grtoter 
part  of  the  labouring  poor  in  all  countries. 

But  when  he  possesses  stock  sufficient  to  maintain 
him  for  months  or  years,  he  naturally  endeavours  to 
derive  a  revenue  from  the  greater  part  of  it,  reserv- 
ing only  so  much  fm  bis  immecUate  consumption  as 
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may  mainteld  him  tSU  this  revenue  b^os  to  come 
in.  His  whole  stock,  therefore,  is  distinguished  iiN 
ta  two  pvts.  That  part  which  he  expects  is  to  a& 
ford  him  this  revraue  k  called  his  capital.  The 
other  is  that  wbkh  supplies,  his  inuqediate  consump- 
tioB,  aad  which  consists  either,  first,  in  that  portion 
of  his  whole  stock  which  was  (MriginaHy  reserved  for 
this  purpose;  or,  secondly,  in  his  revenue,  from 
^Khatever  source  delved,  as  it  gradually  comes  in ; 
Ofi  Uiirdly,  in  such  things  as  had  been  purchased  by 
either  of  these  in  former  years,  and  which  are  not 
yet  entirely  consumed^  such  as  a  stock  of  clothe^ 
household  furniture^  and  the  like.  In  one  or  other, 
or  all  of  these  three  articles,  consists  the  stock  which 
men  commonly  reserve  fox  their  own  immediate  con- 
sumption* 

There  are  two  di^^rent  ways  in  which  a  ciq|>ital 
may  be  employed  so  as  to  yield  a  revenue  or  profit  to 
its  employen 

flrsti  it  may.  be  employed  in  raising,  mwu&ctu- 
tingt  or  purchasing  goods,  and  selling  them  again 
ynfh  a  profit*  The  capital  employed  in  this  manner 
yields  no  reyeque  or  profit  to  its  employer,  while  it 
either  remaJiBS  in  his  poi^ssion,  or  continues  in  the 
same  shape.  The  goods  of  th.e  merchant  yield  him 
no  revenue  or  parofit  till  be  sells  them  for  money, 
sffHi  the  oloQQy  yields  him  ^M  little  till  it  is  again  ex- 
changed fyx  gdods»  His  capi^l  is  continually  going 
£r€iD  him  in  one  shftpe,  and  returning  to  him  in  an- 
odisei; ;  aod  hM  Only  by  means  of  such  drculatioo, 
m  successive  chmges,  that  itc^n  yield  him  any  pro- 
fit. Such  ciqpitals,  therefore,  may  very  prc^rly  be 
called  circulating  capitals* 

SecJoaadlyj^  it  may  be  employed  in  the  improvement 
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0^  land,  in  the  purchase  of  useful  machines  and  in- 
strumenfs  of  trade,  or  in  such  like  things  as  yield  a 
revenue  or  profit  without  changing  masters,  or  cir- 
culating  any  further.  Such  capitals,  therefore,  may 
very  properly  be  called  fixed  capitals. 

Different  occupations  require  very  different  pro:- 
portions  between  the  fixed  and  circulating  capitals 
employed  in  them* 

The  capital  of  a  merchant,  for  example,  is  alto- 
gether a  circulating  capital.  He  has  occasion  for 
no  machines  or  instrumetats  of  trade,  unless  his  shop 
or  warehouse  be  considered  as  such. 

Some  part  of  the  capital  of  every  master  artificer 
or  manufacturer  must  be  fixed  in  the  instruments  of 
his  trade.  This  part,  however,  is  very  small  in 
some,  and  very  great  in  others.  A  master  tailor 
requires  no  other  instruments  of  trade  but  a  parcel 
of  needles.  Those  of  the  master  shoemaker  are  a 
little,  though  but  a  very  little,  more  expensive. 
Those  of  the  weaver  rise  a  good  deal  above  those  of 
the  shoemaker.  The  far  greater  part  of  the  capital 
of  all  such  master  artificers,  however,  is  circulated 
either  in  the  wages  of  their  workmen,  or  in  the 
price  of  their  materials,  and  repaid  with  a  profit  by 
the  price  of  the  work. 

In  other  works  a  much  greater  fixed  capital  is  re- 
quired. In  a  great  iron- work,  for  example,  the  fur- 
nace for  melting  the  ore,  the  forge,  the  slit-mill,  are 
instruments  of  trade  which  cannot  be  erected  with- 
out a  very  great  expense*  In  coal  works,  and  mines 
of  every  kind,  the  machinery  necessary,  both  for 
drawing  out  the  water  and  for  other  purposes,  is 
frequently  still  more  expensive. 

That  part  of  the  capital  of  the  farmer  which  is 
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employed  in  the  instruments  of  agncoHnre  is  a  fix- 
ed, that  which  is  employed  in  the  ^ages  and  main- 
tenance of  his  labouring  servants,  is  a  circulating  ca- 
pital. He  makes  a  profit  of  the  one  by  keeping  it 
in  his  o^n  possession,  and  of  the  other  by  parting 
with  it.  The  price  or  value  of  his  labouring  cattle 
is  a  fixed  capital,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  the 
instruments  of  husbandry ;  their  maintenance  is  a 
circulating  capital,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
the  labouring  servants.  The  fanner  makes  his  pro- 
fit by  keeping  the  labouring  cattle,  and  by  parting 
with  their  maintenance.  Both  the  price  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  cattle  which  are  bought  in  and 
fattened,  not  for  labour,  but  for  sale,,  are  a  circulat- 
ing capital.  The  farmer  makes  his  prc^t  by  part- 
ing with  them.  A  flock  of  sheep  or  a  herd  of  cat- 
tle, that,  in  jt  breecting  country,  is  brought  in  nei- 
ther for  labour  nor  for  sale,  but  in  order  to  make  a 
profit  by  their  wool,  by  their  milk,  and  by  their  in- 
crease, is  a  fixed  capital.  .  The  profit  is  made  by 
l^eeping  them.  Their  maintenance  is  a  circulating 
capital.  The  profit  is  made  by  parting  with  it ;  and 
it  comes  back  witli  both  its  own  profit  and  the  pro- 
fit upon  the  whole  price  of  the  cattle,  in  the  price 
of  the  wool,  the  milk,  and  the  increase.  The  whole 
v^ue  of  the  seed^  too,  is  properly  a  fixed  capital. 
Though  it  goes  backwards  and  forwards  betw^n 
the  ground  and  the  granary,  it  never  changes ,  mas- 
ters, and  therefore  does  not  properly  circulate.  The 
farmer  makes  his  profit,  not  by  its  sale,  but  by  its 
increase. 

.The  general  stock  of  any  country  or  society  is 
the  same  with  that  of  all  its  inhabitants  or  mem- 
bers j  and  therefore  naturally  divides  itself  into  the 
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same  thtw  pMJoii%  wch  g[  wfaidi  has  a  dkdnet^ 
Amctton  or  o^Sco*- 

>  The  firit  it  that  portion  which  i$  reserved  for  im- 

mediate  oontuinptipOt  aft4  ^  which  the  eharactma- 

tic  is,  that  it  affiirdri  lia.  nevenue  or  profits    It  t^n^ 

mts  iQ  the  stot^  of  food»  clothes^  household  fbroi- 

tore,  &c«  which  have  been  pilrcbjEtsed  hythm^to^ 

per  ceotumers^  but  whieh  are  not  yet  entiirety  con* 

siuned.    The  whcde  etock  of  m^re  dlnrelUi^i^bouses^ 

too,  9ubsiit&ig  at  aoy  one  time  in  the  country^ 

n^e  a  p»rt  bf  this  first  p(»rtioiL    The  stock  that  is 

laid,  out  in  a  house,  if  it  is  to  be  the  dwelling-house 

pf  the  proprietor,  ceaaes  froin  that  moment  to  serve 

in  the  function  of  a  capital,  or  to  afford  ai^  revenue 

to  its  owner.    A  dweUingf house,  as  such,  contri«* 

botes  nothing  to  the  revenue  of  its.  inhabitant ;  and 

ihoogh  it  is,  no  dou|>t,  extremely  usefiil  to  hitn,  it 

ia  as  Ins  dothes  and  hou^h<dd  furniture  are  lisefiil 

to  him,  which,  however,  make  a  part  of  his  expense^ 

and  not  of  kis  revenue.    If  H  is  to  be  let  to  a  tenant 

for  rent,  as  the  boose  itself  can  produce  nothii^^ 

the  tenant  must  always  ^pwy  the  rent  out  of  some 

other  revenue  whichhe  derives,,  dther  from  labour^ 

or  stodk,  or  land.    Though  a  bouse^  there&re,  may 

yield  a  revenue  to  its  proprietor,  and  thereby  serve 

in  the  function  of  a  capital  to  him,  it  cannot  yield 

any  to  the  puldic,^  nor  serve  iO'  the  function  of  a  oa^* 

pitEd  to  it|  and  the  revenue  4Df  the  whole  body  of  the 

people  can  never  |ie  in  the  smallest  degree  increased 

hy  it^    Cktbes  and  household  furniture,  in.the  some 

inanner,  sometimes  yield  a  revenue,  and  therdby 

«erve  jn  the  fuirctiop  of  a  capital  to  partacoiar  per- 

s<ma.    In  eoniitries  where  masqu^ades  are  commod^ 

It  is  #  trade  to  let  out  maa^|i»rade  dresses  for  a 


mi^L  U))iigbteren  ftequently  Itfc  ^firmture  by  the 
month  or  by  the  year*  Urnkftakdn  letitfae  furni- 
ture of  funerals  by  the  dir|r  and  b^  the  weelu  Many 
people  Irt  ftimished  iiousds,  and  get  a  fent,  not  eidy 
for  the  use  of  the  house,  butfor  thatbf  theAmitiire 
The  revenue,  however,  which  is  derived  from  such 
things,  must  always  be  ultiiitetriy  drawn  from  some 
other  source  of  revenue.  Of  aU  parts  of  the  etock, 
ather  of  an  individual  or  of. a  society,  reserviod  for 
immediate  consumption,  whatis  laid  out  in  booses  is 
most  slowly  consume^*  A  stodc  of  clothes  may  last 
several  years  j  a  stock  of  fiiniiture  half  a  century  or 
a  century  :  but  a  stock  of  houses,  well  built  and  pro- 
p^ly  takisn  cure  of,  may  last  many  centuries.  Though 
the  period  of  their  total  consmnption^  however,  is 
more  distant,  they  are  still  at  really  a  stock  reserved 
for  immediate  consumptidnas  either  clothes  or  house- 
hold furniture* 

The  second  of  the  three  portions  into  which  the 
general  stock  of  the  society  divides  itself,  is  the  fi«. 
ed  capital;  of  which  the  characteristic  is,  that  it  af- 
fords a  revenue  or  profit  without  circulating  or 
changing  masters.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  four 
fi^wing  articles. 

first,  of  aU  usefal  machines  and  instruments  of 
trade  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour. 

Secondly,  of  all  those  profitable  buildings  which 
are  the  means  of  procuring  a  revenue,  not  only  to 
Ae  proprietor  who  lets  them  for  a  rent,  but  to  the 
perecm  who  possesses  them,  and  pays  that  rent  fbt 
them ;  such  ad  shops,  warehouses,  workhouses,  &rm- 
houses,  with  all  Uieir  necessary  buildings,  stables, 
granaries,  &c.  These  are  very  difl^rent  from  mere 
dwelling  Jiouses.  They  are  a  sort  of  instruments  of 
trade,  and  may  be  considered  in  the  same  light. 
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Thirdly^  of  the  imiMrovenients  of  land,  of  what  has 
bjeen  profitably  laid  out  in  clearing,  draining,  inclos- 
ing, manuring,  and  reducing  it  into  the  condition 
most  proper  for  tillage  akid  culture.  An  improved 
&rm  may  very  justly  be  regarded  in  the  same  light 
as  those  useful  machines  which  facilitate  and  abridge 
labour,  and  by  means  of  which  an  equal  circulating, 
cs^itai  can  afibrd  a  much  greater  revenue  to  its  em- 
ployer. An  improved  farm  is  equally  advantageous 
and  mcM'e  durable  than  any  of  those  machines,  fre* 
quently  requiring  no  other  repairs  than  the  most 
profitable  application  of  the  farmer's  capital  employ- 
ed in  cultivating  it. 

Fourthly,  of  the  acquired  and  useful  abilities  of 
all  the  inhabitants  and  members  of  the  society.  The 
acquisition  of  such  talents,  by  the  maintenance  of  the 
acquirer  during  his  education,  study  or  apprentice- 
ship, always  costs  a  real  expence,  which  is  a  capital 
fixed  and  realized,  as  it  were,  in  his  person.  Those 
talents,  as  they  make  a  part  of  his  fortune,  so  do  they 
likewise  that  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 
The  improved  dexterity  of  a  workman  may  be  con- 
sidered in  the  same  light  as  a  machine  or  instrument 
of  trade  which  facilitates  and  abridges  labour,  and 
which,  though  it  costs  a  certain  expense,  repays  that 
expense  with  a  profit. 

Tlie  third  and  last  of  the  three  poitions  into  which 
the  general  stock  of  the  society  naturally  divides  it- 
self, is  the  circulating  capital,  of  which  the  charac- 
teristic is,  that  it  affords  a  revenue  only  by  circu- 
lating or  changing  masters.  It  is  composed  likewise 
of  four  parts. 

First,  of  the  money,  by  means  of  which  all  the 
other  three  are  circulated  and  distributed  to  .their 
proper  consumers. 
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Secondly,  of  the  stock  of  provisions  which  are  in 
the  possession  of  the  butcher,  the  grazier/ the  &nn- 
er,  the  corn-merchant,  the  brewer,  &c.  and  from  the 
sale  of  which  they  expect  to  derive  a  profit. 

Thirdly,  of  the  matenals,  whether  altogether  mde, 
or  more  or  less  manufactured,  of  clothes,  furniture, 
and  building  which  are  not  yet  made  up  into  any  of 
those  three  shapes,  but  which  remain  in  the  hands 
of  the  growers,  the  manufacturers,  the  mercers,  and 
drapers,  the  timber-merchants,  the  carpenters  and 
joiners,  the  brick-makers,  &c. 

Fourthly,  and  lastly,  of  the  work  which  is  made 
up  and  completed,  but  which  is  still  in  the  hands  of 
the  merchant  and  manufacturer,  and  not  yet  disposed 
of  or  distributed  to  the  proper  consumers ;  such  as 
the  finished  work  which  we  frequently  find  ready 
made  in  the  shops  of  the  smith,  the  cabinet-maker, 
the  goldsmith,  the  jeweller,  the  china-merchant,  &c. 
The  circulating  capital  consists,  in  this  manner,  of 
the  provisions,  materials,  and  finished  work  of  all 
kinds  that  are  in  the  hands  of  their  respective  deal- 
ers, and  of  the  money  t^at  is  necessary  for  circulate 
ing  and  distributing  th^m  to  those  who  are  finally 
to  use  or  to  consume  them. 

Of  these  four  parts,  three — ^provisions,  materials, 
and  finished  work,  are  either  annually  or  io  a  longer 
or  shorter  period,  regularly  withdrawn  frcHn  it,  and 
placed  either  in  the  fixed  capital,  or  in  the  stock  re- 
served for  immediate  consumption. 

Every  fixed  capital  is  both  originally  derived  frooiy 
and  requires  to  be  continually  supported  by,  a  circn« 
lating  capital.  All  useful  machines  and  instruments 
of  trade  are  originally  derived  from  a  circulating  ca- 
pital, which  furnishes  the  materials  of  which  they 
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are  oMule,  md  tiie  ommtdtiftQce  of  ibe  ivmiadQten  who 
make  tkita.  Th^  requii^t  too,  a  capital  of  thosaaie 
kuid:to  keep  them  in  coniti^  repair. 

No  fixed  ci^tal  can  yield  any  revenue  Imt  by 
qadans  of  a  drculattog  cat^itaL  The  most  oiQfid 
omdiines  and  mstrumeots  of  trade  will  produce  no- 
thing, ^arithout  the  drcidating  capital,  which  affiirda 
the  matertak  they  are  dnifiloyed  upon,  and  the  main* 
teoance  of  the  workmen  who  employ  them«  Land> 
however  improved,  will  yield  no  revenue  without  a 
drculating  capital,  which  maintainfi  the  labourerft 
,  who  cultivkte  andjcollect  its  pr^.ute»  . 

Tb.  maintain  itf^  augment  the  stock  which  may 
be  reservdl  for  immedial^e  c^iHifiumption,  is  the  sole 
and  and  purpose  both  <^  the  fixed  and  circulating 
ctqatals*  It  is  dm  stock  which  f^eds,  clothes,  and 
Ipdget  the  people^  Their  riches  or  poverty  depend 
upon  the  abundant  or  sparing  supplies  which  those 
two  capitals  can  afibrd  to  the  stock  reserved  for  im- 
mediate consumption. 

•  So  grieiat  a  part  bf  th^  circulftting  capital  being 
oOtttiBudly  withdrawn  from  it,  in  order  to  be  placed 
in  the  other  two  branches  of  the  general  ateck  of 
the  society,  it  must  in  its  tUm  require  oimtinual 
supplies  witheilt  which  it  irould  soon  cease  to  ex« 
ist.  Hiese  supplies  are  principally  drawn  fitMn 
three  sources ;  the  produce  of  land,  o£  mines,  and 
of  fisheries,  lliese  affiird  continual  sii|q[)lies  of  pro. 
visions  and  mateiials,  of  which  part  ia  afterwards 
wrought  up  into  finished  work,  bnd  by  wbidh  are  re- 
placed tb9  pnmBkms,  matariali^  and  finiabed  woirk^ 
continuidly  withdrawn,  firoii  the  circulating  capital, 
^rotai  mines,  too^  is  drawn  what  is  necessary  for 
ifialntaining  and  augmenting  that  part  o^  it  which 
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consists  in  nioiiey.  For  though,  in  the  ordinary 
course  of  business,  this  part  is  not,  like  the  other 
three,  necessadly  withdrawn  from  it,  in' order  to  be 
placed  in  the  other  two  branches  of  the  geriersd 
Stock  of  the  society,  it  most,  however,  like  all  other 
things,  be  wasted  and  wdm  out  st  las^  and  somo* 
times,  too,  bci  either  lost  or  sent  abroad,  and  must, 
therefore,  require  continual,  though  no  doubt  modi 
apiaUer,  sappUes. 

Lands,  mtne9s  and  fisheries,  require  all  both  a  fix- 
ed and  circulating  capital  to  cultivate  them;  and 
their  produce  replaces,  with  a  profit  not  only  those 
capites,  but  all  the  otiieiB  in  the  society.    Thus  the 
fiirraer  annually  replaces  to  the  manu&cturier  the 
provisions  which  he  had  consumed,  and  the  mate« 
tials  which  he  had  wrought  up  the  year  befiore; 
and  the  manufacturer  replaces  to  the  farmer  the 
finish^  work  which  he  had  wasted  and  woro  out 
in  tiie  same  time.    This  is  the  real  exchange  that  is 
annually  made  between  those  two  orders  of  pe<^le, 
though  it  seldom  happens  that  the  rude  produce  of 
tiie  one,  and  the  manufactured  produce  of  the  other, 
are  directly  bartered  for  one  another ;  because  it  sel- 
dom happens  that  the  farmer  sells  his  com  and  his 
cattle,  fajs  flax  and  his  wool,  to  tiie  vexy  same  per^ 
son  ^  whom  he  chases  to  purchase   the  clothes, 
flimitnre,  and  instruments  of  trade,  which  he  wants. 
He  setts,  thereibre^  his  rude  produce  for  money,  with 
which  he  can  purchase,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the 
manufactured  produce  he  has  occasion  for.    Land 
even  replaces,  in  part  at  least,  the  ciqiitals  with 
which  fisheries  and  mines  are.  cultivated.     It  is 
tiie  produce  of  land  which  draws  the  fish  from 
tite  waters;  and  it  is  the  produce  of  the  sur&ce 
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of  ihe  earth  which  extracts  the  minerals  from  its 
bowels. 

The  produce  of  land,  mines,  and  fisheries,  when 
their  natural  fertility  is  equal,  is  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  mid  proper  application  of  the  capitals  em- 
ployed about  them.  When  the  capitals  are  equal, 
and  equally  well  applied,  it  is  in  proportion  to  ibeir 
natural  fertility. 

In  all  countries  where  there  is  a  tolerable  security, 
every  man  o£  common  undestanding  will  endeavour 
to  employ  whatever  stock  he  can  commsmd,  in  pro- 
curing either  present  ei^oyment  or  future  profits  If 
it  is  employed  in  procuring  present  enjoyment,  it  is 
a  stock  reserved  for  immediate  consumption.  If  it 
is  employed  in  procuring  future  profit,  it  must  pro^ 
cure  this  profit  either  by  staying  with  him,  or  by 
going  from  him.  In  the  one  case  it  is  a  fixed,  in 
the  other  it  is  a  circulating,  capital.  A  man  must 
be  perfectly  crazy,  who,  where  there  is  a  tolerable 
security,  does  not  employ  all  the  stock  which  he 
commands,  whether  it  be  his  own,  or  borrowed 
of  other  people,  in  some  one  or  other  of  those  three 
ways. 

In  those  unfortunate  countries,  indeed,  where  men 
are  continually  afraid  of  the  violence  of  their  supe- 
riors, they  frequently  bury  or  conceal  a  great  part  a£ 
th6ir  stodc,  in  order  to  have  it  always  at  hand  to  carry 
with  them  to  some  place  of  safety,  in  case  of  theiv 
being  threatened  with  any  of  those  disasters  to  wbicb 
they  consider  themselves  at  all  times  exposed.  Thjs 
is  said  to  be  a  common  practice  in  Turkey,  in  Indos- 
tan,  and,  I  believe,  in  most  other  governments  of 
Asia.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  common  practice 
among  our  ancestors  during  the  violence  o£  the  feu- 
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dal  governmeiit.  Treasure-trove  was,  in  these  titnes^ 
considered  as  no  contemptible  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  greatest  sovereigns  in  Europe.  It  consisted  in 
such  treasure  as  was  found  concealed  in  the  earth, 
and  to  which  no  particular  person  could  prove  any 
right.  This  was  reg^trded,  in  those  timai,  as  so  im« 
portant  an  object,  that  it  was  always  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  sovereign,  and  neidier  to  the  finder 
nor  to  the  proprietor  of  the  land,  unless  the  right  to 
it  had  been  conveyed  to  the  latter  by  an  express  clause 
in  his  charter.  It  was  put  i^^n  the  same  footing 
with  gold  and  silver  mines,  which,  without  a  special 
clause  in  the  charter,  were  never  supposed  to  be  com- 
prehended in  the  general  grant  of  the  lands,  though 
mines  of  lead,  copper,  tin,  and  coal  were,  as  things 
of  smaller  consequence. 
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d/Monei/y  considered  as  a  particular  Branch  of  ike 
general  Stock  of  tJie  Society ^  or  of  the  Expense  of 
maintaining  the  National  Capital. 

It  has  been  shown  in  the  First  Book,  that  the  price 
of  the  greater  part  of  commodities  resolves  itself 
into  three  parts,  of  which  one  pays  the  wages  of 
Jkkid  labour,  another  the  profits  of  the  stock,  and  a 
third  the  rent  of  the  land  which  had  been  employed 
in  producing  and  bringing  them  to  market:  that 
there  are,  indeed,  some  commodities  of  which  the 
price  is  made  up  of  two  of  those  parts  only,  the 
wages  of  labour,  and  the  profits  of  stock;  and  a 
very  few  in  which  it  consists  altogether  in  one,  the 
wages  of  labour ;  but  that  the  price  of  every  com- 
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modity  necefiuuily  fesdves  itself  into  some  one  or 
other,  or  all,  of  dioee  three  parte ;  every  part  of  it 
tvhich  goes  neither  to  rmit  nor  to  w«|^8y  being  ne« 
d'esMrily  profit  to  somebody. 

Since  this  is  die  case,  it  has  been  observed,  witk 
regard  to  every  particolar  commodity,  taken  sepiu 
rately,  it  must  be  so  with  regard  to  all  the  commo» 
dities  which  compose  the  whole  annual  produce  Of 
tl)e  land  ^md  labour  <^  every  country,  taken  com* 
piexly.  The  whole  price  or  exchai^eable  value  of 
that  annual  produce  must  resolve  itself  into  the  same 
tlu*ee  parts,  and  be  parcelled  out  among  Ihe  differeirt 
inhabitants  of  the  country,  either  as  the  wages  of 
tfaeir  labour,  the  profits  of  their  s^k,  or  the  rent  oi 
tfjeir  land^ 

But  though  the  whole  value  of  the  annual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  of  every  country,  is  thus  di- 
vided among,  and  constitutes  a  revenue  to,  its  diffe- 
rent inhabitants ;  yet  as  in  the  rent  of  a  private  estate, 
we  distinguish  between  the  gross  rent  and  the  neat 
rent,  so  may  we  likewise  in  the  revenue  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  a  great  country. 

The  gross  rent  of  a  private  estate  comprehends 
whatever  is  paid  by  the  iiMwer }  the  neat  rent,  what 
remains  free  to  the  landlord,  after  deductii^  the  ex^ 
pense  of  management,  of  repairs,  and  all  other  ne- 
cessary charges ;  or  what,  without  hurting  his  ea«- 
tate,  he  can  afford  to  place  in  his*  stock  reserved  f<kr 
immediate  consumption,  or  to  qpend  upon  his  table, 
equipage,  the  ornaments  of  his  house  and  furniture^ 
his  private  eiyoyments  and  amusements.  His  u^ 
wealth  is^  in  proportiim,  mt  to  his  gross,  but  to  his 
neat  r^t. 

The  gross  revenue  of  all  the  inhabitants  of  a  great 
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tentrjr  eomprdiAicb  ^  "wMe  annual  produce  of 
Amr  hmd  add  labour ;  the  neat  revenue,  irhat  re* 
flMins  free  to  them,  after  deducting  the  expense  of 
ttaintaimngy  firatt  thctir  fixed^  and,  aecondly,  tlieir 
^ctilating '  cqiital,  or  what,  without  encroadnng 
upon  their  capita^  thej  can  pltfee  in  tluir  stock  re. 
Mtved  for  immediate  contonpiktti,  or  spend  upon 
their  aubmatmiee^  cosveniences^ .  apad  anunements. 
Their  real  weidth,  too^  is  in  ffeoportion,  not  ta  tfaeif 
greaa,  but  to  their  ateat  revenue. 

The  Hhde  expense  of  nmiiitaining  the  fixed  capi^ 
tal  must  evideuttjf  be  eitchided  frem  the  neatrevenue 
of  the  ioeiety.  Naither  tiie  iluterials  necessary  i&f 
suj^K^ing  thetr  uaefid  ihaiehittes  and  instruments  of 
trade^  their  profitable  faiitfdiliga,  &c«  nor  the  produce 
of  the  labour  neocssary  for  fiisfaeoning  those  materials 
into  the  proper  fornit  can  ever  make  any  part  of  iu 
Ite  price  of  tiiact  labour  may  indeed  make  a  part 
of  it  (  as  the  workmen  so  employed  may  place  the 
whdbe  value  of  their  m^gea  m  their  stock  reserved 
for  immodiale  conwmptiom  Bat  in  other  sorts  of 
hiboar,  both  the  priifs  and  the  produce  go  to  this 
stock ;  the  price  to  &at  of  the  workmen,  the  pro* 
dnce  to  dmt  of  6tker  people,  whose  »ibuitence,  con« 
vemences,  and  amusemel^  are  auganeoted  by  the 
labour,  of  those  woilcmem 

The  intentim  of  the  fixed  capital  is  to  iocreaae 
the  productive  powers  of  labour,  or  to  enable  the 
same  numb^  ai  labourers  to  per^rm  a  much 
greater  quantity  of  work.  In  a  farm  where  all 
the  neoesnry  buildings,  fences,  dndnsg  communica<» 
imkSf  &c.  are  in  the  most  perfect  good  ocder,  the 
same  number  of  labourers  and  labouring  cattle  will 
rase  a  much  greater  produce,  than  vb  one  of  equal 
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extent  and  eqmdiy  gMd  ground,  but  notiUraMied 
mtk  equal 'OOBvenieiKjes.  In  inanufkctures^'lSKe 
same  number  of  bttids^  assisted  with  the  best  ttk- 
chttery^  will  Wofk  up'a  mudi^grcMer  quantity'  M* 
^oods  than  with  tAot6  iuipetfeet  itistruittenilf  -ef 
tirade^  The  expense  Irhi^' Is  properly  lifid'out 
upon  a  fixed  ca^^jtak  of  any' kind;  4s  always  lujhdd 
with  great  profit,  and  mereaset  the*anri«Mi'  plt)AidB 
by  a  muefa  greater  Tslue  tiian  tilat  of  tfie  stip]^rt 
which  SQC^  inq^veMetfls  reqimi^  -  'Miis  iMj^pttt^ 
however,  sttU'  requires  «  eertaki'  ^Ortiok^  of  tbM  pN>. 
duee.  A  certainquanfity  of  materials;  and  tbeliu 
bour  of  a  certain  noanberef  woitenen,  boiltf^WBitih 
might  hare  been  iiMicidiately  emptti;fed^tei(^lniAt 
the  food^^dething,  and  lodgings  ihe^aabsiiteA^i^  afeid 
conveniences  of  the  society,  are  thus  diverted  td^ick- 
othet  eaiplb^cinti  highKf  advaritageousitide^^but 
8^  dififereitt^feom  this  one.  It«  dpon^thtoacteeiMt 
tiiat^siK^  i«r(irdvinients  lA  mechaiftfed^'MeiMble 
the  samb  nuM^er  of  ^^Irkmcto  to'^^oAil^iMi^ikal 
^uKntity  ofi^oilc  with  cheaper  aAd  smij^ef^ttlu^* 
ery  thto  had  heeH  usual  before,- ate  ^dw^r^aftMfd 
a»*advanta^eeii*'to  every  tociety.  A  certain^quan- 
tity  of  materials^  endtiiK^  bbourof'a^eerii&B^nain- 
ber  of  workmen,  wMch  bad  b^bre  been  emplejrMin 
snportmg  a  more  complex  and  expensi^  mliehineiy, 
ditt  i^erwards  be'  apjplied  to  aitgident  the  c[Uant!}^ 
of  wotk  which  ihatxMr  aiiy  other  niachiiki^ts*'iisefiil 
only^for  performing^  ^  The  undertaker  of  some  freat 
manufiictory,  who  employs  a  thousand  a^year  in  the 
maintenance  of  his  machinery,  if  he  catt  seduce  tins 
expense  to  five  hundred^  will  natundtty  em{4oy  the 
other  five  hundred  in  purchasing  an  addition^  quim- 
tity  of  materials,  to  be  wrought  up  by  an  additional 
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miiDber.of^ wortooo.  The  quBsAity  of  that  work, 
therefixre,  .whkh^his  machineiy  waa  useful  only  for 
jgfitfQTW^v  will  naturaliy  be  .imgmanted^  and  with 
M  all  the. advantage  raud  cqayimmcf  which  the  ao- 
.detyi»).deiwe^:om,t^  work.  , 
.  ..The  esq^ewe  of  jgiajntaining  thp  fixed  capital  ia 
^a  great  oomUxj^  m9iy  vpcy  pcoperly  be^coqupar^  to 
that  of  rapaiBS  in  b  fwatfi  /aatate. .  The  expente  of 
repairs  sny ^^e^piently. be  neoassaix  for.ajipportkig 
the;  tpfoduce  of  the.  eptate^  and  ccmiequantly  >bQth 
the  gross  and  the  jue«tre«rit. of  the  landlord*  When 
by:,  a  mwe  piopec  dire<}|ien»  however^  it  am  be 
dinuniahed,  withouti.^woasioni^g:  bq^  diminution  of 
jHToduce,  the  fpn»sik.^ept  repoaauaMf.  at;  laa^t.  thf^  same 
as  before^  and  the  n«it*,r«wt  is  noctaswrily,  aug- 
malted*  .  r    I  ,;      ,  *  - 

Bn^  thoti^  th^;fiebeie  expense  of  mUnt^niag  the 
^dcedr.capitalAs^^haaneceasarily  exdnded  frpm  the 
ncfit  revenue  of  tJJM  aociet^.jt  k  not  the  sam^  case 
with  tiatrof  mauitwiHQg  the  ^irculat^tg  l»pitaL  Of 
the;£;^uf  pasts  ofswhid^.this  latter  oq^ital  is^com- 
posed^  money,  pro^u#ni,  materia  ;ind  finished 
work,  the  tlifee  Iast,.it  has  already  been  observed, 
are  regqlarly  with4]^lf »  fmn  itp  and  placed  either 
^in>the  fixed  capital  «f  the  society,. or  in  their  stoqk 
reserved  .for  ifnmediate  consumption.  Wiatever 
pwtio^  oift^e  cpps^m«db4^^ooda  ia  not  emplpyigd 
in  niaintaiwjBg  tJ^ieformjesr^  goes  all  to  the  latter, 
and  makeaa  part  of  tbe  neat  revenue  of  the  society. 
.The.  majptenance  of  those  three  p^rts^  the  circu« 
Uiifig  capital^  tbeqefipre,  withdraws  no  portion  of  the 
annual  prodi^ce  from  the  nesA  revenue  of  the  society, 
|»esidl^  what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the  fixed 
^capiti^.     , 

b2 
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The  €irt:ulatlt}g  capital  df  a  mdeky  h  iii  Ait  re« 
aped  diflfbrent  ftdm  that  of  m  fndifUusii.  Tltet  4tf 
an  indivickidl  h  totally  ^xcludeA  from  making  iuqr 
part  of  hift  neat  revenui^i  Mrfaich  must  con»st  ik» 
gather  in  his  profits.  But  ihoogh  Ibe  circulatii^ 
eapital  of  evety  individual  makes  apart  of  thut  of 
the  ^bUktf  lo  Which  he  bdoirgSi  it  is  not  «qpcm  tiut 
account  totafiy  excluded  fVom  making  a  part  lik^ 
^se  Of  thdir  neat  revemi^.  Ttiougli  tbe  ivfaote 
goods  in  a  merchant's  shdp  must  by  no  nieais  be 
(>1aced  in  bis  oWn  stiock  reserve  for  immediate  con*' 
tomption^  they  ttiay  in  that  of  odier  people^  wbo^ 
frorii  a  revenue  derived  from  e«h^  funds^  may  i^gu-* 
laHy  replace  their  val«ie  to  bim^  togedier  mkh  its 
profits,  wilbout  occasionkig  any  diminution  either  of 
his  capital  or  of  theirs. 

Money,  theltfbtei  id  the  only  part  of  the  circula- 
ting capital  of  a  society^  ofni/^ich  the  maintenbtice 
can  occasion  any  diminution  m  their  neat  f8ventie« 

The  fixed  ddpltal,  and  that  part  of  the  citoidaiting 
capital  ¥^ich  Consists  in  tAoney,  so  far  aa  they  «£fect 
the  revenue  of  the  isocietyi  bmr  a  very  grairt  rbsraii- 
blance  to  one  another^ 

First,  as  those  machines  and  instrnmenti  «f  traA^ 
&c.  require  a  certain  expense,  first  to  erect  them, 
and  afterwards  to  support  them,  both  wbidi  ex^ 
penses,  though  they  m^e  a  part  of  tiie  gross,  are 
deductions  from  the  neat  revenue  of  the  society }  so 
the  stock  of  money  which  circulates  in  uny  cMntry 
must  require  a  certain  expense,  first  to  eoyect  U, 
and  afterwards  to  support  it ;  both  which  ^pUise^ 
though  tiiey  make  a  part  of  the  gross^  at*,  in  tlie 
same  manner,  deductions  from  the  neat  revenae  Hf 
the  society.     A  certain  quantity  of  very  v^^hiaUe 
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SMterwkf  gold  and  aUver^  and  of  very  enrioiis  I»« 
b0ujr»  ^Kte^d  <»f  i^ugtoentiig  tha  stodc  leserv^d  for 
IMnediatQ  oonsmiiptipBt  the  aubsiatonce^  conranieii. 
fieb  itod  itmu9e«»ts  of  individuala^  ia  trnjiay^  in 
wpimiiiig  tkftti  gr^  but  mpMsive  instramont  of 
comm^cci*  hy  mem^  of  wbid)  every  iiKiUvidual  ii^ 
th^  wmt^  Im  bis  tubmsteiurtt  cmaveQiences,  and 
amn^ew^Mf  fegid»irly  distribuled  to  him  in  their 
propter  prqpiwtim$, 

&»«oi)dly,  aa  the  iii«cbiaea  and  instruments  of  trader 
lu:«  whioh  compwrn  the  fixed  papiUil  either  of  an  indi* 
yidual  or  of  a  Moiety,  viafce  ao  part  either  of  the  groas 
woftbeneatfeveweofeitb^f  ^owopey,  by  means 
of  which  tb«  whole  revenue  of  ^he  society  ia  r^u- 
larly  distributed  among  aU  its  different  members, 
m^km  itself  m  part  of  thut  revenue*  The  great 
wheel  of  f»rQi#ti<m  ^  altogether  different  from  the 
gpods  which  are  eirouUted  by  me^as  of  lU  The  re« 
venue  of  the  society  epDibta  altogether  in  those 
g0od9i  9Bd  net  ia  fbe  Wheel  which  circulates  themi^ 
In  computing  either  the  gross  or  the  qeat  reveoue  of 
aiiy  society*  we  mp$t  always,  from  their  whole  annual 
Cirm)atio9  of  moQey  and  goo<Mt  deduct  the  whole 
value  of  themowyt  9f  which  mt  a  single  farthing 
can  ever  ma^e  any  part  of  either* 

It  is  the  ambiguity  of  language  only  whic^  can 
iq^  this  pr<^9ait4Q9  appe9.r  eil^  doubtful  or  pa- 
rsidcH^^^  Whe^  pr<ver}y  explained  and  under* 
a%mdf  it  is  9l«0ftt  setf^vident, 

WhW  we  bplk  9f  apy  part^ci^r  s^m  of  money, 
w«  sofqetJUNS^  m^%^  npthiqg  but  the  ogietal  pieces  of 
wjb^  it  i^  c9fnp9Bedf  and  sometimes  we  include  in 
omr  mof^niqg  fpff)#  obscure  reference  to  the  goods 
^hich  can  b?  M4  i«  P^^chajoge  for  it,  or  to  the  power 
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of  purchasing  Miclr  the  'possession  of  ft  com^^i^ 
Thus,  when  we  say  that  the  cii'culating  money  of 
England  has  been  computed  at  eighteen  millioiinit 
we  mean  only  to'  express  the  amount  of  the  metai 
pieces,  which  somb  writers  have  computed;^r  rather 
have  supposed^  to  circulate  in  that  country;  But 
when  we  say  ^at  a  man  is  worth  fifty  or'k  fiundi^ 
pounds  a-ydar,  we  m^m  commonly  to  eiprete,  n^ 
only  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  "which  are"  an* 
nuallypaid  to  him,  but  the  value  of  thegoodd^whtbh 
he  can  annuaDy  purchase  6r '<d6ns(ime  }  we'm^ 
eommotity  to  ascertain  what  is  or  6ught tbiie 'his 
way  of  liying,  or  the  Quantity  iind  quality  of  tile 
necessaries  and  convenietices  of  life  in  whiqH  he  cain 
with  prc^riety  indulge  himsi^.        ;       *  ' ' ' 

^  When,  by  an^  pai^ticular  sum'jjf  money^'We  mefldi 
not  only  to  express  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces 
of  which  it  is'bomposedy'but  to  include  id  its  signifi- 
cation  ^me  obscure  reference  to  the  goods  which 
can  be  ha^  iiqi  ekchan^e  for  them,  the  health  or 
revenue  which  it^'ln  this'  caste  deii6tes^  is  pc^usA 
only  to  one  of  tHetwa  values  which  are  thttis  inti- 
mated somewhat  amttf^ckisl^^by^^  ikme  ^brd, 
and^b  the  latter  mbre  ^^cJp^rijf  thin  to  ttie  fornibr, 
to  the  ihoney^s  Worth  more  properly  than  to  the 

money.  ^'*'*^ '^  *'''  ]  "^'   *    '"  '  ','^'' 

Thus,  if  a  g[uinea  be  the  ^eelrf;f  pe^sibti  (if*a  par- 
ticular person,  fie  can  in  the  c'ouj^of  the  #eek  piir- 
chase  with  it  a  pertain  quantity  of  sub^tence^  cpnVe^ 
niences, an^'amu^ments.  Idp'ropbrtibhastbfs^uan- 
tity  is  great  iir  small;  sb*are*his  real  riche^  his  real 
weekly  revenue.  '  flfe  ^eekfy  Revenue  ii  ceitaiiily  iitot 
equal  both  to  the  guinea  ahd' to  ^hat  can  be  piiip- 
chased  with  it,  but  only  to  on'e  or  other  of  those  two 


equal  rallies  md  to  the  Ii^tter  more  praperiy  than 
to.the^gxnper,  to  the  goineaV  worth  rather  than  to 
thf?  guinea. 

.'  If  the  penjsicm  of  such  a  person  w^s  paid  to  hun, 
not  in  gold,  bujtjn  a.  weekly  hill  for  a  guinea,  his 
xevenue  sur^y  wopld  not  so  prqperly  consist  in  the 
piece  of  paper^  ^as  in  what  he  could  get  tm  iL  A 
guinea  nmy  be  considered  as  a  bill  for  a  certain 
quantity  m  necessaries  and  ^conveniences  upon  all 
the  tradesmen  in .  the .  ne^hbourhood*  *  The  revenue 
^1^  the  person  to,  whom  it  is  paid,  does  not  so  pro* 
periy  Qppsist  in  the  pi^ce  of  gold,  as  in  what  he  can 
get  fpr  it,  or  in  what  he  can  exchange  it  for.  If  it 
.CGtuld  t(e  exchanged  for  nothing,  it  would,  like  a  bill 
upon  a  bankrupt,  be  of  no  more  value  than  the  most 
jiseless.piece  of  paper, 

Thcfui^  th^  weekly  or  yearly  revenue .  of  all  the 

differenjt  infa^itai^  pf  any  country,  in  the  same 

^  jaanner,  may  be,  and  in  reality  frequently  is,  paid 

^  to  tkexq  in  mqney,^  thjsir  real  riches,  however,  the 

•  real  weekly  or  yearly  revenue  of  all  of  them  taken 

together,  must  fd^irays  be  gre^t  or  s^all,  in  prppor- 

^^on  to  the  quantity  of  consumable  goods  which 

^th^y  pan  all  of  them  purchase  with  this  money* 

'The  whole  jr^  venue  of  all  of  them  taken  together 

is  evidently  not  equal  to  both  the  money  and  the 

coDsufjiaaf^e  gooc^  but  only  to  Qpe  or  other  of  those 

.^wo  v^^es^^if^d  to  the  fatter  more  properly  than  to 

.t^fom^^       '.  ; , 

/Though  we  frequjbitly»  therefore,  express  a  per-» 
son's  revenue  by  the  metal  pieces  which  are  annually 
ppid  to  Jbim,  it  is  because  the  amount  of  those  pieces 
r^^ulates  thp  extent  of  his  power  of  purchasing,  or 
the  value  pf  the  goods  which  he  can  annuaUy  afford 
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to  coimme»  We  itiH  oonaUer  his  atveoue  as  etm^ 
mt^xag  in  this  power  iriT  porohMitig  ox  owwmrfngt 
and  not  in  the  pieces  which  convey  iL 

But  if  dus  is  mffdpntly  evident^  even  with  tEgard 
to  an  indiridual,  it  ib  still  more  so  with  regaid  to  a 
sQciely.  The  amonot  of  the  metal  (Heces^  wfaidt 
are  anmiallj  paid  to  an  indtviduai,  ts  often  pii^ 
amky  equal  to  his  revenue  and  is  upon  that  account 
the  shortest  and  best  expression  of  its  value.  But 
the  amemt  of  the  metal  pieces  whjph  circalate  ia 
a  societ^5  can  never  be  equal  to  the  reyem^  of  att 
its  meadiers*  As  the  same  gninea  which  pajs  the 
weekly  pension  of  one  man  to^day^  may  pay  that  osf 
another  to-morrow»  and  that  of  a  third  t3ie  day  them^ 
after,  the  amount  of  the  metal  pieces  wlddi  an^ 
nually  circulate  in  any  country^  mu^t  always  be  of 
much  iess  value  ^n  the  whole  money  penskwi  an- 
nually pAid  with  them.  Bat  the  power  of  purdias- 
ing,  or  the  goods  which  can  successively  be  bought 
with  the  whole  of  those  money  pensioB8»  as  they  are 
successively  paid^  must  always  be  precisely  of  the 
same  value  with  those  pensions;  as  must  likewise 
he  the  nevemie  of>the  different  peraons  to  whom  they 
are  paid.  That  revenue,  therafore,  cannot  ooosist 
in  thoae  metal  pjetes^  of  which  the  amount  is  so 
much  inferkxr  to  its  vsluc^  but  in  the  power  of 
purchasing,  in  the  ^oods  which  caa  aucces^rdy  1m 
bought  with  them  as  ^y  circulate  &o3Ki  hand  to 
hand. 

MoDey»  thereibre^  tht  great  wl^el  of  circulation, 
the  gceat  instrament  of  ootmaeree,  like  all  other  in- 
struments  of  trade»  though  it  makes  a  part,  and  a 
very  valuable  part,  of  the  capital,  makes  no  part  of 
the  revenue  oi*  the  society  to  which  iL  bebngs^  and 


tlMif h  tbe  metal  pieoeg  of  wbidi  it  j$  oomfoit^  im 
the  CMurw  of  tbetr  anwial  circukitimt  4Utribut«  to 
ereiy  maa  the  reveniua  i^hich  properly  bd<«ig9  t9 
MoDW  they  mak^  tbematlves  no  part  of  that  rfveque.  ' 

Thirdly,  an4  lastly,  the  aiachwes  and  iMtrumaata 
^  trade,  &c»  which  conpoae  the  fixM  ci4>ital|  bmr 
thi6  fMrther  reaemUance  to  that  part  of  the  cifcidati* 
^(tg  cajpitd  which  coimBtf  in  mowy;  that  as  evary 
saving  in  the  expense  of  erecting  and  supporting 
thoae  a^chines,  wbi<^  does  not  dimioiah  the  produc* 
tiv^  pow^s  qf  hibooTi  is  an  improvement  of  the  iw4 
rtveiHie  of  the  society  (  so  every  mmg  in  the  ex* 
pense  of  collecting  and  supportwg  that  part  oif  the 
droebttfig  i^p^tal  whioh  conaUts  w  ai^ney,  isaojun- 
pcovfwent  of  exactly  the  same  kindt 

It  la  AiflScii^otlyobvioiia,  and  it  has  partly  too  beeo 
esplawed  akeMy,  in  what  manver  evary  safvipg  m 
the  expense  of  sopporting  the  fixed  fnq[>ital  ia  an  kpoh 
proveoaent  of  the  neat  revenue  eif  tbe  secju^*  Xh* 
whole  oa|>ital  ^f  the  iiQd«rtal^er  of  every  work  jis  ne^ 
cessarily  divjwfed  between  his  foed  aad  his  x^row- 
IfAmg  capitalL  While  his  whole  ^aj^ital  remiws  the 
iafiie»  the  smaller  tl^e  one  pert^  the  ipreater  must 
aacesttrily  be  Ibhe  otiber.  It  ii  the  circulating  capital 
which  famishes  tbe  materiala  4nd  wages  vf  labourj 
sad  piMts  industry  into  motion.  £very  saviiigy  th^W* 
fores  '^  the  expense  of  maintaining  the  fixed  oapital^ 
which  does  not  dimipi^  the  productive  poweia  cf 
labour,  must  incaease  the  fwd  which  pHts  indus« 
tiy  into  motion^  imd  consequently  the  annual  prp« 
dace  of  land  and  labour,  the  real  reyenne  of  awery 
society. 

The  subptitrution  of  paper  in  the  room  of  gold  and 
silver  money,  replaces  a  ^€fry  ei^penaive  in|iyunKRp>t 


^.eommtce  mtti  XMie  much  1«m  costly^  and  some^ 
times  e^uidi^  eoovemenL  Circtthtioii  comes  to  be 
fMnied  oa  by  a:oei¥  wheel,  which  it  costs  less  both 
U^  erect  and  to-  maintain  thaa  the  old  one*  But  in 
9fhat.  manner  this  <^peratira  is  performed,  and  in  what 
manner  it  tends  to  incres^e  either  the  gross  or  the 
sieat  revenue  of  the  society,  is  oot  altogether  so  6b* 
jsious,  and  may  therefore  require  some  further  exgli* 
cation.  .  ;    '■ 

Theie  are  aevenal  diffeifant  sorts  of  paper  ^  mimey  ; 
but  the:  eii^ulitf  ing  notes  of  banks  and  bankers  are 
ike  species  which  i3  best  known^  and  which  seems 
best  adapted  for  thispurpose*        .    > 

When  the  ^peopla  <^  ray  particular. country  ha?e 
such  coofidenoiaiB  the  fortt^ie,  probi^,  and  prudence 
of  a  particular  banker,  as  to  believe,  that  he  is  always 
ready  to*  pay  nyHm  demand  suoh  of  his  promissory 
notes  as  are  likely  to  he  jit  apy  tipie  presented  t^ 
^m,  those  notes  cofne  to  have  the  same  currency  as 
gold  and  .silver  mpnty,  from  the^ca^^iidence  that  such 
money  can  at  fmy  time  be,  had  for  them. 

A  piyrticiilar  j^nkex; blends. among  his  customers 
his  own  prooussgiQr  not^,  to  the.extept,:  w]p  shall 
suppose,  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  ,  As  those 
notes  Mrve  all  the  purposes- of ^mon^,  his  debtors 
pay  him  th^  jame  interest's  if  he  h^  lent  them  so 
mudi  money*  This  interest  is  tbe  source  of  his  gain* 
Thoi^h  soBpe  of  those  notes  are  continually  coming 
back  .upon  him  for  payment,  part  of  them  continue 
to  circulate,  for  months  and  years  together.  Though 
he  hi^  generally  in  circulation,  therefore,. Qotes  to 
tlw^.epcteiMi  of  .a^Jim^iUjed  ^housfuptd  ppund^  twenty 
theupand  pounds  in  golA  and  silver  may,  frequently, 
be  a  sufficient  provioion  for  answering  occasional  de- 


inands.  By  this  dperatkniy  therefore,  twenty  tlioi»- 
sand  pounds  in  gold  and  silver  perform  iU^tiie  fono* 
titos  which  a  hundred  thousand  cooldotherwtte  h«re 
peHbrmed.  The  sam^  exchanges  may  be  made,  the 
same  quantity  of  corisumaMe  goods  may  be  eutidated 
and  distiribttted  to  their  proper  consutners,  by  menu 
of  his  promissory  ntotes,  to  the  value  of  a  faimdred 
tiiousand  pdundik,  as  by  an  equal  vahie  of  gold  and 
nlver  money.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  of  gdd  and 
silver,  ^ther^ore,  ean  in  tUs  Aumner  be  ^ned  from 
the  circulation  efthe  bountry ;  and  if  dtffaient  openu 
tii9hs  of  the  saite  khid  shouhl^  at  the  same  time,  be 
carried  on  by  many  diftrrat  banks  and  bankers,  the 
nHtole  eirciillatit^  may  thus  be  omdocted  widi  a  fifth 
part  onf^  of  the  gold  and  tlly^r  wMdi  would  x>ther. 
wife  have  befen  requimte. 

^  'Let Us suppoJke,  fyt  example,  tiiat  the  whd#<«ir. 
culatihg  money  of  some  pardcilkr  country  amomted, 
at  a  particular  timte,  to  one  million  sterfing^^  that^um 
being  then  sufficient  for  circulating  the  whole  annual 
produce  of  liheir  litod  and  Ihbonr;  let  us  suppose^ 
too,  that  some  time  thereafter,  dUfei^nt  banks  and 
bankers  issued  promissory  notes  piyaMe  td  die  bear- 
eV,  to  the  Extent  of  one  mxlHon,  reserving  in  tiieit 
diiferent  coffers  two  hundred  thousand  pomids  for 
ai^sW^ring ocdisibhal  demands;  there wonldremaifly 
thereForCj  in  cfrculation,  eight  hundred  thousand 
pounds  'in  ^61d  'and  sihrer/  arid  a  million  of  bank 
tioies,  bf^^ghte'^n  hundred^  thousand  pounds  of  pa^ 
per  and  mbhey  ^gethen'  But  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  4nd  labduf  of  the  CoUntfy  had  before  te* 
qiiired  only  one  tbflKon'io  cfrcidate  and  distribute  it 
io  its  pn^er  donsumbrs;  aAd  thM  annual  ptodmefe^caii* 
npt  be  immediately  augmented  by  thMeoperatidns  of 
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qoMntky  of  moMy  witt  b^  8u#ewQt  ^  bay^^  ««4 
ttUiogtbtn.  TfaA«dbMwei  ^ofpulaUon*  if  IffHijr 
bealkiwed  anob  m  49ffe«M<Hi»  wiU  rffafun  prei^My 
^  same  as  be&ro,  0»e  in^lioQ  w«  h4ve  «if  pppaed 
aifficiflot  to  ^  thftt  f^MDMl.  Wh^y^i  tbw«^(^ 
is  poured  into  it  bcryiw4  tlu9  swbj  caqoot  fwi  wtQ 
it,  but  must  wtiBoWf  O^q.mliuxt  «j^t  bjumJUtq^ 
tbowMd  pdaads  an.popmi  i^  it*  ^bt  bwi4isa4 
thoqsaad  pouicls*  tber^fiw^  wHst  pVipSow,  tb«t  swn 
being  over  end  above  wktt  eant  be  enplpyed  in  tb^ 
dtwileiiim  of  tbe  ooimtiy*  ^  tJb^Mgb  tbis  SMW 
caniot  be  ea^yed  at  bpmth  it:  is  top  v^mbio  tQ 
be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  It  «^.  tberf^Qrire,  b#  *^ 
absoad,  m  mdm  to  Wfh^  tbAt  pmfitable  efo^l^ytVfnt 
ivbicbitttMiotfiadatbwM*  S»t  (:be  pafif r  cawwA 
go  «bm»d(  buoaiHe  At  a  distance  ^oat  tbe  bapka 
vbiflk  iwM.il^  and  Sfom  tbo  cppMyy  fi»  wbicb  pajr-^ 
iMBi  of  it  caia.be  wwct^d  by  W»  it  will  not  he  re» 
MaredsiA  cohiikh}  paymi^it^*  Qol^i  fM  silver,  tbere- 
fiam*  to  tbe  juMiKtt  of  «fgbt  b«M)4r«d  tbousand 
povnds.  wtU  be.  9P9t  ivbro^d,  «md  tbe  cbfMipel  of 
beme  jcircuUtioo  "wiU  rmMiw  ^d  witb  a  nilliw 
of  paper  iwtead  of  t^  nijlti?^  <if  tboM  metals  wbicb 
fitted  it  belbf«. 

Bttt  tiieugb  so  grfiat  a  %^^ty  of  gold  ^md  silver 
iatbus  sent  abrpadt  w#  ipwt  not  imagine  tb^t  it  is 
seat  abroad  for  fl#tbiag,  pr  ^^t  its  piroprie^  make 
a  pmsent  of  it  to  forfigifi  vf^iotKh  Th^y  "wiU  ex-, 
cfaiuige  it  frr  foreign  i^Ms  4>f  som^  kifid  or  another, 
in  order  to  siq^f^y  tbe  (cwtjiKpaptAW  #tber  of  sop^e 
otbor  fineign  coti»tiy>  «r  9f  tbf^  ^wn. 


If  di^  etivpU^  it  ifi  parchua^  goods  in  me  §^ 
reign  country^  in  order  to  supply  the  consuaptioii 
of  anodier^  Or  in  what  ki  caited  tht  otrrying  trade, 
whiitevi»'  profit  tbey  midie  will  be  in  addition  to  tlie 
M»t  re^^ennfe  of  tlmir  own  oomitrf^  It  it  like  a  new 
ftftd^  ef Mled  fbt  canying  on  a  new  trade ;  domeitie 
bu^dM  being  now  transacted  by  paper,  and  die 
goM  and  sili^  being  cooirwted  into  a  ftindfor  tine 
newtrade* 

if  they  employ  it  in  pufchaaiilg  foreign  goods  for 
home  consnmption,  they  may  cMier,  ibat,  pwcliaae 
mch  goods  as  areKk^Iy  to  be  oonratned  by  icHe  peo* 
ide  Who  produce  nothing,  Mth  ae  fbreign  wteet,  Ib^ 
reign  silks,  &<i«  oi^  secondty>  they  may  pnrehase  an 
additional  stodc  of  mtterirt^  toils,  and  pmvisbiis^ 
m  etder  to  maintaki  bnd  employ  an  additicBMl  nuou 
ber  ef  industrious  people,  who  re^ptodiice,  with  a 
profit,  the  Vidne  of  their  annwd  omsmnption. 

So  ftr  bs  it  is  empk^^  in  the  ft^t  way,  it  pro* 
me€«»  ptodigdity,  indreases  ei^ense  and  consampn 
tieii,  ^ihont  incr^teing  produotioni  or  eatabltdring 
any  pdbrtnan^t  fhnd  for  snpptftiogiliat  expense,  and 
is  in  every  rt^pect  huttfu)  to  the  socitf^* 

So  far  as  it  is  employed  in  the  sedand  way,  it  pro* 
motes  indoistry  *,  and  though  it  increases  the  oon^ 
sumption  of  the  society,  it  ptovides  a  pennanent 
fund  for  supporting  thaft  consuttption  ^  the  people 
who  consume  re^producing,  witii  a  prait^  the  whole 
vfdue  of  their  annual  consutnptira.  The  gross  re« 
venue  of  the  society,  the  annual  produM  of  thetr 
tend  and  labour,  is  increased  by  the  whole  vriue 
Which  iSttt  labour  of  those  wotkmen  adds  to  the 
anrterials  iipcm  Avhidi  they  isre  employed,  and  their 
neat  reveniie  by  what  remmtis  of  this  valae,  after 
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daductkig  what  it  necetsarf  far.  aoppoffting  th^  topb 
ndiintlrameiiks of^hdo: tzade*  '*r  >.  »m  i-  mv/^ 
/'Tha&thb  graaler  |mt!l)tf4iidig^iaii4,8ttv«r\pbk4^^ 
Mug  ibpoed-  afaooad^y  tkaaett^^eratiom  ^£baiM(Wgb 
it  eso^lojred  m  pBitihaaisgtlfoveigit^gQodgiffiMr  boM^ 
<RbiMsutiiptt6nv.is;-aftd^itniatto/  eaipliiyed.in,piirc}|$%- 
hig  tii<»0'4if  tkisisebDod  kindtMeaota  n^miy  piyit* 
M)laj:totiAmo9t».tm8iroidBUet  Thoi^b  f  Boai^  pai^* 
tioirfBr  men  may  80Matii»eB  iocimse  theit f.«iipe9M 
TWy  cmsidcMUy,  tjimighstiieir^  rovetuie  ^s'^mt 
iflcfeaacitat^al^  TisaUiay/beaiBured  that  ao  claM>or 
order  of  men  evei  does  «o;  beeaiiiae«  tJioM^  (b^ 
pcinciplea  of  oomnum  pisndeaee  do  oofei^wi^rtflls^ 
irem^the'TcondiKt  ofrevery  iodiiriduaH vth^y  almi^ 
ioAveooe  tirnt  of  Uie  mijioiity  of  evf«y  ..class. or.  o^- 
der.  But  the  fenssue  of .  idb  pa<^l«^  fi€9ifutd«reda6 
»3ebas  oc  ocdes^Vicaimot^  w  tbe^rai^I^i  ditgr«»i  »bje 
increased  by.lfaoaa  opecatioos  joinh^iikmg^  1^^ 
eacpeBse.  itt.gfneral»  ther^ibre,,  cannot  be  muoli/.ijii* 
cteaaed  by  ^em»  thoagb  that  of  «ifew  jQdividiuals 
attongthem  may/  attdrw  ideality  aotnetioMs  is.  t  Uie 
demand  of  i^rpeoifle^  ther^re^.foi;  foreign  goods, 
being  tiie  same,  or  very  nciarly  the  same  as  b^fyoe, 
a  very  small  partof^the  money  which,  being  forc^ 
abroad  by  those  operations  of  banking*  is  employed 
in  purdiasing  foreign  goods  for  homA. consumption, 
isUkaly  to  be  employed  in  purchasing  those  for  their 
use»  The  greater  part  of  it  will  naturally  be  des- 
tined tat  the  employment  of  industiy,  and  not  for 
the  maontenanee  oi  idleness. 

When  we  compute  the  quantity  of  industry  which 
the  circulating  capital  of  any  society  can  employ,  we 
must,  always  have  regard  tOt  those  patts  Of  it  .only 
whkh  consist  in  provinoiVy  mafe^ials,  and  finished 
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work;  the  other,  wfateh  conaits  id  monef,  aad 
which  serves  only  to  circulate  thoee  tiuree,  most  aU 
ways  be  deducted.  In  order  to  put  industry  into 
motion,  three  things  are  rtquisiCe }  mflterials  to  work 
upon,  took  to  work  with,  and  the  wages  or  recom* 
pence  for  the  sake  of  which  the  work  is  done*  Mo* 
iBiey  is  neither  a  material  to  work  upon,  nor  a  tool  to 
wM'k  with  i  and  though  the  wages  of  the  workouui 
are  commonly  paid  to  him  in  money,  his  real  re?e» 
nae,  Kke  that  of  all  other  men^'  c^stats^  not  in  the 
money,  but  in  the  monejr'a  werdi }  not  in  thetmetal 
pieces,  but  in  what  can  be  got  for  them«  :-« 

The  quantity  of  industoy  which  any  capitel  can 
employ,  must  evidently  4>e  equdi  to^e  number  of 
workmen  whom  it  can  supply  with  matinriids^  todb^ 
mid  a  maintenaiice  silitafale  to  the  natute  of  the 
work.  Money  may  be  t equmte  for  ^isrchasing  the 
amterials  and  tools  of  the  work,  as  well  as  the  main- 
tenance  of  the  workmen ;  but  the  quaniity  of  iiK 
dustry  which  the  whole  o^utasl  can  employ,  is.  cer- 
tainly not  equal  both  to  the  money  which  purchases, 
aaid  to*  the  materials,  tools,  and  maiitfeBance,L.wfaii3li 
Me  purchased  with  it,  but  only  to  .one  or  other  of 
those  two  values,  and  to  the  latter  more  properly 
than  to  the  former. 

When  paper  is- sid)stitued  in  the  room  of  gokl 
and  rilver  money,  the  quantity  of  the  mateiSals, 
tools,  4nd  maintenance,  i/diidi  the  whole  ciritulating 
capital  can  supply^  may  be  increased  by  the  whole 
value  of  gold  and  silver  which  used  to  be  employed 
iiv  purc;hasing  them.  The  whdie  value  of  the  great 
wheel  of  oirculatbn  and  distriUrtion  is  added  to  the 
goods  whichtee  CffcuUrted  and  distrH>uted  by  means 
of  it    The  operation,  in  some  measure,  resembles 
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tiiat  of  the  uadertfltker  of  aonie  great  work,  wh^^  in 
ccm^quence  of  some  iii^provement  in  mechanidv 
takes  down  his  old  mtchinery,  and  adds  the  diffe* 
rence  between  its  price  and  that  of  the  n^w  to  his 
circulating  capital,  to  the  fund  firom  which  he  fur-> 
mshes  materials  and  w^^  to  his  workmen. 

What  is  the  prc^ortion  which  the  circulating  mo« 
ney  of  any  country  bears  to  the  whole  Value  of  the 
annual  produce  circulated  by  means  of  it,  it  is  per^* 
haps  impossible  to  determine.  It  has  been  compu^ 
ted  by  different  authors  at  a  fifth,  at  a  tenth,  at  a 
twentieth,  and  at  a  thirtieth,  part  of  that  value.  But 
how  small  fioever  the  proportion  which  the  circula- 
ting momy  may  bear  to  the  whole  value  of  the  an« 
nual  produce,  as  but  a  put,  and  frequently  but  a 
anmll  part,  of  tbdt  produce,  is  ever  destined  for  the 
maintenance  of  industry,  it  must  always  bear  a  very 
considerable  proportion  to  that  part.  When,  tbere«- 
fore,  by  the  substitution  of  paper,  the  gold  and  stL- 
yer  necessary  for  circulation  is  reduced  to,  perhaps^ 
a  fifth  part  of  the  farmer  quantity,  if  the  value  o€ 
only  the  greater  put  of  the  other  four'^fifths  be  addl- 
ed to  the  funds  ^ich  are  destined  for  the  nuiinte- 
nance  of  industry,  it  must  make  a  very  considerable 
addition  to  the  quantity  of  that  industry,  and,  con- 
sequeody,  to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of 
land  and  labour. 

An  operation  of  this  kind  has,  within  these  five* 
ancUtwenty  or  thirty  years,  been  performed  in  Scot*- 
land,  by  the  erection  of  new  banking  companies  in 
almost  every  considerable  town,  and  even  in  some 
coi^ntry  villages.  The  effects  of  it  have  been  precke- 
ly  those  above  described.  The  business  of  the  coun- 
try is  almost  entirely  carried  on  by  means  of  the  pa* 
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per  <^  tfaose  difiereBtibwikisg  GoafaBiiteii^^irifli  wbMi 
ptvebases  and  payments  of  aM  kitidg  $Kcovpsmolity 
made.'  Silver  veiiy.  seldom  appeem^  cxeept  iil  A(f 
change  of  a  twenty  shilliog  bank  note,  and  gold  ttill 
Kldomer.  But  thoi^  the  eondnct  of  cdl  those  dif^ 
fyreui  coEDfomesihas  net  been  unexceptiMaUe^  and 
basjai^cording]^  required  an  act  of  'parfiaMent  to  re* 
gulate  it,  the  country ^notwtehstanding^^^  evid^M^ 
ly  derived  ^great  benefit  £rom  theif'tradd.  I  have 
Imu-d  it  asserted,  thirt^th;^  trade  of^t&e  city  of  Gias^ 
gow  itoubled  in  4d]dlit  ^fteen  y^ars  afler  the-Arst 
erection  of  the  basd^there  j  and  that  the  t^ade  of 
Scotland  ^aa  more  than  qttadrtiptod  sinc6  th^^  AM 
erection  of  the  two  public  banks  at  Ediidbiki'gh ;  of 
which  the  one,  caUed^the  Bank  of  Scotland,  was  e* 
stidilished  by  act  c£  padiamentjn  11695,  the  otheiv 
called  the  Royal  bai^^  by  royal  charter  in  17^^ 
Whether  the  trade,  either  of  Scotland  in  general,  or 
of  the  city  of  Glasgow  in  particular,'  has  reilfy  in^ 
creased  in  so  great  a  prc^rtion,  during  so  short  a 
pmod^  I  do  not  pretend  taknow.  If  eiliiar  of  them 
has  increased  in  this  proportion,  it  seedis  ta  be  an 
efiect  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  sole  ope-- 
lation  of  this  cause.  That  the  trade  and  industry  of 
Scotland,  however,  have  increased  very  considerably 
during  this  period,  and  that  the  badks^have  contribute 
ed  a  good  deal  tothis  increase,  cannot  be  doubted.  - 
The  value  of  the  silver  money  which  drtulat^d' 
in  Scotland  before  the  union  in  I707f  and  which; 
immediately  after  it,  was  brought  into  the  bank  of 
Scotland,  in-  order  to  be  recoined,  amoiimtied  to 
j?41 1,1 1 7  :  10 : 9  Sterling.  No  account  has  been 
got  of  the  gold  coin  j  but  it  appears  from  the  an* 
cient  accounts  of  the  mint  of  Scotland^  that  the  va« 
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]ue  of  the  gold  anxmally  coined  somewhat  exceeded 
that  of  the  silver.*  There  were  a  good  many  peo- 
ple,  too^  upon  this  occasion,  who^  from  a  diffidence  of 
repayment,  did  not  bring  their  silver  into  the  Bank 
of  Scotland ;  and  there  was,  besides,  some  Eogliak 
coin,  which  was  not  called  in.  The  whole  value  of 
the  gold  and  silver,  therefore,  which  circulated  in 
Scotland  before  the  union,  cannot  be  estimated  at 
less  than  a  million  sterling.  It  seems  to  have  con« 
stituted  almost  the  whole  circulation  pf  that  country; 
for  though  the  circulation  of  the  Bank  of  Scotland^ 
which  had  then  no  rival,  was  considerable,  it  seems 
to  have  made  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole# 
In  the  present  times,  the  whole  circulation  of  Scot* 
land  cannot  be  estimated  at  less  than  two  millions^ 
of  which  that  paftt  which  consists  in  gold  and  silver, 
most  probably,  does  not  amount  to  half  a  million. 
But  though  the  circulating  gold  and  silver  of  Scot^ 
land  have  suffered  so  great  a  diminution  during  thia 
period,^  its  real  riches  and  prosperity  do  not  appear 
to  have  suffered  any.  Its  agriculture,  manufactures, 
and  trade,  on  the  contrary,  the  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour,  have  evidently  been  augmented. 

It  is  chiefly  by  discounting  bills  of  exchange,  that 
is,  by  advancing  money  upon  them  before  they  are 
due,  that  the  greater  part  of  banks  and  bankers 
issue  their  promissory  notes.  They  deduct  always,, 
upon  whatever  sum  they  advance,  the  legal  interest 
till  the  bill  shall  become  due.  The  payment  of  the 
bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces  to  the  bank  the 
value  of  what  had  been  advanced,  together  with  a 
clear  profit  of  the  interest.     The  banker,  who  ad- 

*  See  Huddiman's  Preface  to  Anderson's  Diplomata,  &c*  Scoti©. 
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vance^  to  the  merchant  Whose  biU  he  discounts^  notr 
gold  and  silver,  but  his  own  promissory  notes^  has 
the  advantage  of  being  able  to  discount  to  a  greater 
amount  by  the  whole  value  of  his  promissory  notes; 
which  he  finds,  by  exfieriehce,  arts  commonly  in  cir. 
eulation.  He  is  thereby  enabled  to  make  his  clear 
gain  of  interest  on  so  much  a  larger  sum. 

Tlie  commerce  of  Scotland,  which  at  present  is 
not  very  great,  was  still  more  inconsiderable  when 
the  two  first  banking  companies  were  established; 
and  those  companies  would  have  had  but  little  trade, 
had  they  confined  their  business  to  the  discounting 
of  bills  of  exchange.  They  invented,  therefore,  an- 
other method  of  issuing  their  promissory  notes ;  by 
granting  what  they  call  cash  accounts,  that  is,  by 
jiving  credit,  to  the  extent  of  a  certain  sum  (two 
or  three  thousand  pounds  for  example),  to  any  in- 
dividual who  could  procure  two  persons  of  undoubt- 
ed credit  and  good  landed  estate  to  become  surety 
for  him,  that  whatever  money  should  be  advanced 
to  him,  within  the  sum  for  which  the  credit  had 
been  given,  should  be  repaid  upon  demand,  together 
with  the  legal  interest.  Credits  of  this  kind  are,  1 
believej  commonly  granted  by  bataks  and  bankers  in 
aU  different  parts  of  the  world.  But  the  easy  terms 
upon  which  the  Scotch  banking  companies  accept 
<^  repayment  are^  so  far  as  1  know,  peculiar  to 
them,  and  have  perhaps  been  the  principal  cause; 
both  of  the  great  trade  of  those  companies,  and 
of  the  benefit  which  the  country  has  received  from 

it- 

Whoever  has  a  credit  of  this  kind  with  one  of 
those  companies;  and  borrows  a  thousand  pounds: 
upon  it^  for  exampleji  may  repay  this  sum  piece- 
*  c  2 


msd,  by  iw«Dty  mi  thirty  poidddfirni^ttmi^  tl» 
eomp^siy  discountiiig  a\furop0rtiqiiabW  part  c^  tiMt 
taterest  of  the  great  snmi  from*  the  c^y  on  whieb 
each)  of  those  small  sums  is  paid  ii^  titt  the  whoim 
be  in  this  maimer  repaid*     Att  tj^rchantsyitherev 
fi>re,  imd  almost  all  mien  of  busineasi  find,  it  qoqb 
venient  to  keep  such  cash' aeeomfits  wilh  them»)  and 
are  thereby  infterested  to  promote  thei  trade  of  .those 
companies  by readfly  leoeiviDgtheif  noteMn alt pagrf^ 
Vie&ts,  and  by  encouraging  aU  those  with:  whcHsthegi^ 
have  any  influanee  to  do/tb^  Bdmtk    The  banlEs^ 
when  tiieir.  customers^  apply  to  them  ^r  moneys* 
generally  advance  it  to  them  in.thek  own  i  promise* 
soryt  notes.    These. ^e.  merchants ifiay. away  ta  the 
manufacturers  fi>r  goods,  the  manii&cliurers  to  the 
fiunners  for  materials  and  provisions^  Tthe  fiurmers  ta 
their  landlords  fox  rent;  the  landloiids  reps^  them 
to.  the  merchants  for  the  conventettcea  and  luxu^ 
lies  with,  which  they  siqi^Iy  them,  and  the  merchmit^ 
again  return  them  to  the  bank^  in  onder  to  balance 
their  cash  accounted  or.  tp  replace  what  they  mi^ 
have  borrowed  of  them ;  and  thus  almestthe- whole 
m(mey  business  of  the  country  is  transaotedi  bjr 
means  of  them*    Hence  ibe,  great  trade  of  those 
companies.  f^.     \  !  - 

:  By  means  of  those  cash  accounts,  every  ^merchaofe 
can,  without  imprudence,  car^y  on  a  grasftei:  tmdfe 
than  he  otherwise  could  do*  If  there  ve  two  mer^^ 
ch»its»  one  in  London^  and  the  other,  in  Edinbuigb^ 
who ,  employ  equal  stocks  in.  the  same  branck  o£ 
trade,  the  Edinburgh  merchant  can,  without  im*. 
prudence,  carry  on  a  greater  tiiade,  and  give^  em- 
ployment to  a  greater. number  of  people^  than,  the 
London  merchant*     The  Lood<vi  merchant,  must 


alwg}^  keep  by  him  i  cuAisiderable  tain  of  moBey; 
eithtirin  fab  ofwn  cc^fers,  or  in  'those  of  his  baiAer> 
-who  gives  bim  no  interest  for  it^  in  order  to  answer 
ihexiemands  continnaify  comity  upon  Imoi  for  pay- 
ment of  the  goods  which  he  pivchases  npon  credit. 
Let  the  ordinary  amount  of  this  sum  be  supposed  ^e 
liundred  pounds ;  the  value  of  tlie  goods  in  his  ware- 
Jbouse  must  always  be  less»  by  five  hundred  potmds^ 
ihan  it  wouldibave  been^  had  lie  not  been  obliged 
to  keep  such  a  sum  unemployed.    Let  us  suppose 
jthat  lie  generally  disposes  of  his  whole  stock  upon 
jband^.oc  c^  goods  to  tiie  valtie  of  his  wfade  stock 
«pon  hand,  once  in  the  year.    By  being*  obliged  to 
JEeep  so  great  a  Sinn  nnempioyedt  he -must  sdl^  in|i 
year-five  hundred  pounds  worth  less  goods  than  he 
4aight  Qtherwisft  have  dona  t   His  annual  profits 
must  be  less  by  all  that  he  could  have  made  by 
the  Bale  of  five  hundred  pounds  worth  more  goods  ^ 
md  the  number  of  peo{4e  emfrfoyed  in  preparing 
his  goods  ihr  the  market  must  be  less  by  i£dl  ^ose 
that  five  hundred  pounds  more  stodc  could  have 
employed.    The  merchiuit  in  Edinburgh/ on  the 
5>tfcMer  handy  keeps  no  money  unemplo^d  for  an^ 
j^v^ring  such  occasional  demands^    When  they  ac- 
,limiif  come  upon  himi  he  satisfies  them  firom  his 
oiisb  account  wkh  tbe.bank»  and  gmdiially  rqdacea 
.the  sum  borrowed  with  the  money  or  pq>er  which 
^om0i  in  fiomthe  occasional  sales  of  his  goods. 
Miih  the  atme  stocky  therefore,  he  can,  wHhoiit 
imprudence^  have.  «t  all  timea  in  his  warehmrte  a 
larger,  quantity  of  goods  tium  'the  London  mef- 
:cbant;  and  can  thereby  both,  make  a  greater  prdk 
ib  faimselft   and  give  constant  emj^oyment  to  a 
groUer  fiumber  of  inchiati^«iiapeo]^e  who  pr^are 


thtife  goods  for  the  market.    Hence  the  great  bene* 
jit  which  the  country  has  derived  from  this  trade. 

The  facility  of  discounting  bilk  o£  exchanget  it 
may  be  thought,  indeed,  gives  the  English  merchants 
a  conyeaiency  equivalent  to  the  cash  accounts  of  the 
Scotch  merchants*  But  the  Scotch  merchants,  it 
must  be.  remembered,  can  discount  their  bills  o£  ex- 
change as  easily.asthe  English  merchants  $  and  have, 
besides,  the  additional  conveniency  of  their  cash  ac- 

.COUtttS. 

The  whole  paper  money  of  every  kind  which  can 
jCasily  circulate  in  any  country,  never  can  exceed 
.the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver,  of  which  it  sup- 
plies the  place,  or 'which  (the  commerce  being  sup- 
posed  the.  same)  would  circulate  there,  if  there  wa? 
no  paper  money.  If  twenty  shilling  notes,  for  ex- 
ample, are  the  lowest  paper  money  current  in  Scot- 
land, the  whole  of  that  currency  which  can  easily 
circulate  there,  cannot  exceed  the  sum  of  gold  and 
silver  which  would  be  necessary  for  transacting  the 
annual  exchanges  of  twenty  shillings  value  and 
upwards  usually  transacted  within  that  country. 
Should  the  circulating  paper  at  any  time  exceed 
that  sum,  as  the  excess  could  neither  be  sent  abroad 
nor  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the  country, 
it  must  immediately  return  upon  the  banks,  to  be 
exdianged  for.  gold  and  silver.  Many  people  would 
immediately  perceive  that  they  had  more  of  this  pa* 
per  than  was  necesary  for  transacting  their  business 
at  hfome ;  and. as  they  could  not  send  it  abroad,  they 
would  immediately  demand  payment  for  it  from  the 
bwks.  When  this  superfluous  paper  was  converted 
into  gold  and  silver,  they,  could  easily  find  a  use  for 
i^  by  sending  it  abroad ;  but  they  coiild  find  none 
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wiHt^it  remained  in  l&ke  sbape  of  paper,  lliei^ 
woold  immediatdy,  then^Eore^  be  a  run  upon  the 
iianks  to  the  whole,  extent  of  this  superfluoospa- 
per,  and  if  they  showed  any  difficult  or  backward- 
ness in  payment,  to  a  much  greater -ext^t;  the 
alarm  which  this  would  occasion  necessarily  increas- 
ing the  run. 

Over  and  above  the  expenses  which  are  common 
to  every  branch  of  trade,  such  as  the  expmise  of 
boose-rent,  the  wages  of  servants,  derks,  accounts 
ants,  &c.  the  expenses  peculiar  to  a.  bank  consist 
chiefly  in  two  articles  :  first,  in  the  expense  cf  keep- 
ing at  all  times  in  its  cc^rs,  for  answering  the  oc- 
casional demands  of  the  holders  c^its  notes,  a  Iwge 
sum  of  money,  of  which  it  loses  the  interest ;  and^ 
secondly,  in  ^e  expense  of  replenishing  those  cof- 
fers as  fast  as  they  are  emptied  by  answering  such 
occasional  demands. 

A  banking  company  which  issues  more  paper 
than  can  be  employed  in  the  circulation  of  the 
country,  and  of  which  the  excess  is  continually  re- 
turning upon  them  for  payment,  ought  to  increase; 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  whidi  they  keep 
at/ all  times  in  their  cofiers,  not. only  in  proportion 
to  this  excessive  increase  of  their  circulation,  but 
in  a  much  greater  proportion ;  their  notes  retum- 
iog  upon  them  much  faster  than  in  proportion  to 
the  excess  of  their  quantity.  Such  a  company, 
^erefore,  ought  to  increase  the  first  article  of  their 
expetise,  not  only  in  proportion  to  this  forced  in- 
crease of  their  business,  but  in  a  much  greater  pro- 
p<»tion. 

The  coffers  of  such  a  company,  too,  though  they 
<8%ht  to  be  filled  much  fuller,  yet  must  empty* 
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ihemselvM  imich  ftater  tban  if  th<dr  bifiuness 
fedttfined  witiiin 'more reasonable  Iw^^  and^mufe 
require  not  only  a  mope-vioientyMbst:^  mare^oaoh 
staiit  and  unioterruptodYexectioB  of  v€xpense,  in.ar# 
del*  to  r^letiiiA4li6tt.  •  The  ^oin,  too,  wfaieh.i8  tlms 
continufilly  >dra;!«M  in  such  largei  quantttieft  irom  thets 
cofiers,  cannot  be  employed  in  the  cfa*culation  of  :  tbe 
country.  It  corned  in  place  of  a  paper  vtiaacik  ivorer 
atid  above  whut  can  be  employed  'm  thatwcubtion, 
and  jil^  therefore,  over  and  above  wfaati  can  be  eaw 
j^loyed  ill  it  too)  Butiaft  that  cmniwili  noti>e  iL* 
l6med  to  lie  idle,  it^masti  in  :one  thape  ?  or  anotfimy 
be-  sent  alMroad>  in  order :  to  find '  that  pn^tablei  eflnv, 
^loyoient  which  it  cannot  ^ftid  at  home^  ^and  this 
cbntinutd  Mpoxtation  ofigdkl  and  silver,  by  lem 
hancing' the 'difficulty,  must  necessarily  enhance  still 
tother  the  e^l^^ns^  of  the  bank^  ii»  finding  iiew :g<dd 
and  silver  in  order  to  replenish  those  C^^rs,  ^hidf 
empty  themselves  so  very  rapidly.  €kich  a^compttiy 
therefore;  musV^io  proportion  i»  this  ferted  increase 
of  their  budinebs,  increase  the  second  article  lafth^' 
eicpence  stiU  more  tlian  tile'firsti  >    '^         <   • 

^  Let  us  suppose  thtft  aH  4he  paper  of  a  particular 
bank,  which  the' circuliationof^ the  country  can  ea- 
sily absorb  and  emi^ojr^'  amounts  exactly  to  fbrty^ 
tlibusand  ^unds,  and  that,  fbt  answering  occasional 
demands,  this  b!ank  i^  obliged  to  ke^  at  all  times  in 
its  cofiers  ten  thousand  pounds  ih'gold  and  silver* 
Should  this  bank  attempt  to  circulate  '  forty-foot 
thousand  pounds^  the  four  ti)ousand  pounds  which 
are  over  and  above 'wteit  the  circulation  can  easily ' 
absorb  and  employ,  will  return  upon  it  almost  as: 
fast  as  they  are  issued.  Fbr  answering  occasional 
^nandsi  therefore,  this  bank  ought  to  keep  at  jdl> 
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-tiflies  in  its  cc^fers,  not  devmii  Umisoid  pooods  only, 
imt  fouFteen  fhonaiaid  poundtv  .  It  w^  .tlius  ^aa 
iMlhinj^'by  the  int^Mt  of  tboi^ur  tfaodiud  pounds 
«zee88iv^  ckenlation  $  ud  it  wilLloBe  tfae^iriiole  e& 
l^ense  of  ooMiiiufdlycoUecfing  four  thouMod  pounds 
in*  gold  and'dlrer,  winch  will  be  c^itinuailjr' going 
out 'of  its  coffen  as^  £ist^  as  thoy  arebroii^t  into 
ibam.'   ''■'  .  ^       :    -t     .        ■•-....;  -...'J 

^  '•'Had  every  particukr  banking  company  always  iui» 
dentood  and  attended  to  its  own  particular  interati 
&e  dfculatloD  new  could  have  bem  ova»tocked 
i^ilh-  paper  money.  Btft  every  particular  faacko^ 
eonbpany  hafffiot  always  understood  or  attended  to 
Hs'  own  particular  interest^  imd  the  circulation  bas 
frequently  been  overstocked  with  paper  money.  '^  :*t 
ByMsuing  too  (preat  aqutatify  of  papeiv  of  which 
the  excess  was  continually  returning,  in  order  to  be 
exchanged  for  gold  and  sSver^  the  Bank  of  £nghnd 
was  for  many  years  together  ob%ed  to  coin  gdd 
to  the  extent  of  between  ^ht  hundred  thousand 
poimds  -and  a  million  a»year ;  or,  at  an  averagej 
about  eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds.  For 
tins  great  coinage^  the  bank  (in  consequence  of  khe 
worn  and  degraded  state  into  which  the  gold  coin  had 
£dlen  a  few  years  ago)  was  fre^entlyobligedto  put^ 
chase  gold  bullion  at  the  high  price  of  four  pounds 
ail'  ounccy  which  it  soon  ailer  issued  in  coin  at 
^s  :  17  :  lOi-  to  ounce,  losing  in  this  manner  be^ 
tween  two  and  a  half  and  three  per  cent,  upon  the 
coinage  of  so  very  large  a  sum.  Though  the  bank, 
tjierefbre,  paid  no  seignoragei  though  the  govern* 
ment  was  properly  at  the  expense  d^  this  coinage, 
tins  liberality  of  government  did  not  prevent  alto- 
ge^ber  ^expense  of  the  bank« 
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Hie:  Scotch  hmiksj  in  conseqiMiice  of  an  excess 
of  tibe  same  kind,  were^  all  oUiged  to  emi^oy  coor 
staidiy  agents  at  London,  to  cdlect  money  fot  then^ 
at  an  expense  which  was  seldcMn  below  one  and  a 
half  or  two  per  cent.  This  money  was  sent  down 
ky  the  waggon,  and  insured  by  the  carriers  at.  an 
additional  expense  of  three  quarters  per  cent,  or  fi^ 
teen  shillings  on  the  hundred  pounds.  Those  agent* 
imdre  not  always  able  to.  replenish  the  cc^Bsrs  of  their 
employers:  so  fast  as  they  were  emptied.  In  thb 
case,  the  resource  of  the.  lumks  waSt  to  draw  upon 
their  correspondents  in  London  bUis  of  exchange, 
to  the  extent  of  the  sum  which  they  wanted.  When 
tiiose  correspondents  afterwards  drew  upon  them  for 
the  payment  of  .this,  sum,  together  with  the  interest 
and.  a  commissicm,  some;  of  those  banks,  from  the 
distress,  into  which  their  excessive  circulation  had 
threiwn  them,  had  sometimes  no  other  means  of  sa- 
tisfying this,  draught,  but  by  drawing  a  second  set 
of;  bills,  either  upon  the  same,  or  upon  some  other 
correspondents  in  London ;  and  the  same  sum,,  or 
rather  biUs.for  the  same  sum,  would  in  this  manner 
make  sometimes  more  than  two  or  three  journeys ; 
the: debtor  bank  paying  always  the  interest  and  com*^ 
mission  upon,  the  whole  accumulated  sum.  Even 
those  Scotch  banks  which  never  distinguished  them- 
selves'by  their  extreme  imprudence,  were  sometimes; 
obliged. to  employ  this  rinnous  resource.. 

The  gold  coin  which  was  paid  out,  either  by  the 
Bank:  of  England  or  by  the  Scotch  banks,  in. ex- 
change for  that^part  of  their  paper  which  was  over 
and  above  what  could  be  employed  in  the  circulation, 
of  tbe  cpuntry,  being  likewise  over  imd  above  what, 
could  be  employed  in  that  circulation,  was  somcr 

« 
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tmes  sent  abroad  in.  the  shape  of  eoin^  imnieltmes. 
melted  down  and  sent  abroad  in  the  sh^pe  of  bill* 
lion,  and  sometiines  melted  down  and  sold  to  the 
Bank  of  England  at  the  high  price  oi  four  pounds 
an  ounce.  It  was  the  newest,  the  heaviest,  and  the 
best  pieces  only,  which  were  carefully  pkked  out  of 
the  whole  coin,  and  either  sent  abroad  or  melted  down* 
At  home,'  and  while  they  remained  in.  the  shape  of 
coin,  those  heavy  pieces  were  of  no  more  vahie 
than  the  Hght ;  but  they  were  ol^more  value  abroad,^ 
or  when  melted  down  into  bullion  at  hcMgaCv  The 
Bank  of  England,  notwithstanding*  t)Mk  ^reat  an? 
nual  coinage,  found;  to  thetr  astonishment,  thfit 
there  was  every  year  the  same  scarcity  of  coin  as. 
there  had  been  the  year  befwe ;-  and  tlmt^.  nofcwiUi- 
standing  the  great  quantity  of  good  and.  new  Q<Mn 
which  was  every  year  issued  from  the.  bank,  the 
state  of  thie  coin,  instead  of  growing  better  and.  bet« 
ter,  became  eveiy  year  worse  and  worse.  Every 
year  they  £>und  themsdvea.  under  tjbe  necessity  ^ 
ccHning  nearly  the  same  quantity  of  gold  as  they 
had  coined  the  year  before ;  and  from  the  continual 
rise  in  the  price  of  gold  bullion,  in  ccmseiquence 
qf  the:  ccxitinual  wearing,  and  dippii^  c|f«  the  coin, 
the.  expense  of  this,  ^eat  annual,  coinage  became, 
every  year,  greater  and  greater.  The  Bank.  c£ 
England,  it  i9.t0.be  observed,  by  svpfdying  its  own 
coffecawith  coio,  is  indirectly  obliged  to  su}^y  the 
whole  kingdom,  into  wbioh  coin  ia[  c<mti.niialiy  flow- 
ing from  those  coffers  Jn  a  gr^t  variety  of  ways* 
Whatever  amn,  therefore,  was  wapted  to  support 
this  excefioive  circulation,  both  of  Scotch  and  Eng- 
Jlisfa  paper  mcmey,  whatever  va<p.i|itie9  thfs  e|:cessive 
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drcdatkm  occteioned  in  the  necessary  coin  of  the 
Ungdotn,  the  Bank  of  £ngland)was  oWged  to  snpi 
ply  diem.  The  Scotch  banks,  no  dbidit,  paid  all  cf 
lliemr  very  dearly  for  th^  own  improdence  and  is^ 
attention :  but  the-  Bank  of  England  paid  very  dearfy^ 
not  only  for  its  own  imprudence,  but  fer  the  much 
greater  imprudence  of  ahnostiall  the  Scotch  baid».  - 
*  The  over-trading  of  some  bold  projectors  in  both 
parts  of  tiie  united  kingdom^  was  die  original  cause 
dfttiis  excessive  ciomlation  of  pi^>er  mon^. 

What  a  bank  can  with  propriety  advance  to  a 
merchant  w  undertaker  of  any  land,  is  not  ekher 
the  whole  capital  with  which  he  trades,  or  even  any 
i^nsiderable  part  of  tliat  capital ;  but  that  part  of  it 
only  which  he  wocdd  otherwise  be  obHged  to  lottp 
by  him  nnemfdoj^  and  in  ready  money,  for  answer4 
ing  occasional  deaiands.  If  the  paper  money  which 
the  bank  advances  never  eiscceeds  this  value,  it  can 
iiever  exceed  the  value  of  the  gold  and  silver  whidi 
would  necessarily  drculate  in  the  country  if  there 
was  no  paper  money ;'  it  can  never  exceed  the  quao^ 
tity  which  the  circnlation  of  the  country,  can  easiljr 
ikbsort:>  and  employ.  .  :    x 

^  When  a  bank  discounts  to  a  merdiant  a  real  biU 
of  Exchange,  drawn  by  a  real  creditor  upon  a;  real 
debtor,  and  Which,  as  soon  as  it  becoinea  due,  ia 
really  paid  Iby  that  debtor ;  it  only  advances  to  him 
a  part  of  the  Vdue  Hrhich  he  would  otherwise  be 
dbHged  to  keep  by  hhn  unemployed  and  in  ready 
nioney,  for  answering  occasbnal  demands*  The 
payment  af  the  bill,  when  it  becomes  due,  replaces 
to  thebank  the  vakteof  what  it  Imd  advanced,  to» 
gether  wU3i  fbe  hiterest.    The  coflfers  of  the  l^^ik^ 


sQifkrua  its^dedfiogs  aie  oenfiaed  to  wch.eustoomsK 
mendde  &  ivater-pond,  fraoi  which^^tboui^  m  stnMm 
is:0€iatima}\y  runniiigioat,  yet  .another  it  contimially 
raamng  illy  fully  equal  to  that  wbich  inns  out;,  lo 
tliat,^  wtUuut  any  fiirther  care  or  attention,  die  pood 
keeps  alwc^^ually,  4xc  tvery  near  equally  full.  lit^ 
or  no  expense  can  ever  be  necessary  for  replenishii^ 
t}ie  CQ&rsiof  suchabank.  i  .  u.  . 
f  A  merchant^  wiAont  ■over4faiting,  may  frequenjU 
1/^  have  occasion  for  a  sum. of  ready  money^  eran: 
when,  he  has  no.  bills  to  discount.  When  a  bank, 
besides  discQunttB]^  his  biUsy.  advances.hiaB  lAmnst^ 
upon  such  occasions,  juch  sums  upon;  his  cash  ac*> 
count,  and.accepts'of  a  piece-meal  rcjMlyment,  as  tihe 
money  comes  in  irom  the  occasional  sale  of  his 
goods,  upon  the  easy  terms  of  the  banking  compa^ 
nies  of  Scotland;  it  dispenses^him  entirely  from  the 
necessity  of  keepingi  any.  put  of  his  stock  by  him 
unenqdc^ed  and  in  readgr^mosey  fiir  answering  oc« 
caaional  demands. .  .  When  <such  demands  adually 
come  upon  him^  he. can  answer  them  sufficiently 
finom  his  cash  account.  The  bank,  however,  in 
dealing  with  snch  customers,  ought  to  observe 
with  great  attentum,  wb^er,  in.  the  course  of  some 
^rt  period,  (of  four,  five^  six  or  eight  mcmths,»for 
example)  the  sum  of  the  repayments  which  it  com* 
monly  receives  from  them,  is,  or  is  not,  J&dly  equal 
to  that  of  the  advances  wfaicb  it  oommoidy  makes 
to  them.:  If^  within  the  course  of  such  ^ort  pe- 
riods;, the  sum  of  the  repayments.  &om  certain  cus* 
tamers  is,  upon,  most  occasions,  fiilly  equal  to  that 
of  the  advances,  it  may.safely  continue  to  deal  with 
auch.  customers^ .  Though^.thp. stream.. which  is  ia 
this  case  continually  ruvning  out  from  its  co£fera 
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may  be  very  large,  that  which  is  continuaMy  run- 
ning into  them  must  be  at  least  equally  large;  so 
that,  without  any  further  care  or  attention,  those 
coffers  are  likely  to  be  always  equally  or  very  near 
equally  full,  and  scarce  ever  to  require  any  extra-* 
ordinary  expense  to  replenish  them.  If,  on  the  con« 
trary,  Uie  sum  of  the  repayments  from  certain  other 
^  customers,  falls  commonly  very  much  short  of  the 
advances  which  it  makes  to  them^  it  cannot  with 
any  safety  continue  to  deal  with  such  customers,  at 
least  if  they  continue  to  deal  with  it  in  this  manner. 
The  stream  which  is  in  this  case  continually  running 
out  from  its  coffers,  is  necessarily  much  larger  than 
that  which  i^  continually  running  in ;  so  that,  un- 
less  they  are  replenished  by  some  great  and  continual 
eflfort  of  expense,  those  cofiers  must  soon  be  exhaust* 
ed  altogether. 

The  banking  compatiies  of  Scotland,  accordingly, 
were  for  a  long  time  very  careful  to  require  frequent 
and  r^ular  repayments  from  all  their  customers, 
and  did  not  care  to  deal  with  any  person^  whatever 
might  be  his  fortune  or  credit,  who  did  not  make, 
what  they  called^  frequent  and  regular  operations 
with  them.  By  this  attention,  besides  saving  almost 
entircjy  the  extraordinary  expense  of  replenishing 
their  coffers,  they  gained  two  other  very  considerable 
advantages. 

First,  by  this  attention  they  were  enabled  to  make 
some  tolerable  judgment  concerning  the  thriving  or 
declining  circumstances  of  their  debtors,  without  be- 
ing obliged  to  look  out  for  any  other  evidence  be- 
sides what  their  own  books  afibrded  them  ;  'men  be- 
ing, for  the  most  piart,  either  regular  or  irregular  in 
their  repayments,  according  as  their  circumstances 
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are  either  thriving  or  dedimng.  A  private  man  who 
kudft  out  his  money  to  perhaps  half  a  dozen  or  a 
dozen  of  debtors,  may»  either  by  hiiaself  or  his 
;^ents,  observe  and  inquire  both  constantly  and 
carefully  into  the  conduct  and  situation  of  each  <£ 
thent.  But  a  banking  company^  which  lends  money 
to  perhaps  five  hundred  different  people,  and  of  whidi 
die  attention  is  continually  occupied  by  objects  of 
a  very  di£^ent  kind,  can  have  no  regular  informap- 
tion  concerning  the  conduct  and  circumstances  of 
die  greater  part  of  its  debtors,  beyond  what  its  owa 
books  afford  it.  In  requiring  frequent  and  r^ukur 
repa3anents  fr<Hn  all  their  customers,  the  banking 
companies  of  Scotland  had  probably  this  advantage 
in  view* 

Secondly,  by  this  attention  they  secured  them** 
selves  from  the  possibility  of  issuing  mwe  paper 
money  than  what  the  circulation  of  the  country 
could  easily  absorb  and  employ.  When  they  obiervx 
ed,  that  within  moderate  periods  o£  time,  the  repay- 
ments of  a  particular  customer  were  upon  most  oc- 
cadons  fully  equal  to  the  advances  which  they  had 
made  to  him,  they  might  be  assured,  that  the  paper 
money  which  they  had  advanced  to  him,  had  not  at 
any  time  exceeded  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  been  obliged  to  keep 
by  him  for  answering  occasional  demands ;  and  that 
consequently  the  paper  money,  which  they  Jiad  cir- 
culated by  his  means,  had  not  at  any  time  exceeded 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  t^ould  have 
circulated  in  the  country,  had  there  been  no  paper 
money.  The  frequency,  regularity,  and  amount  of 
his  repayments,  would  sufficiently  demonstrate  that 
the  amount  of  their  advances  had  at  no  time  exceed*^ 
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tA  4Am:  past  of  ^is  cafkA  wfaicb4ie  woald  otberwiM 
have  bees  oUiged  to  keep  hyhm  xxaemplcjeA^  ami 
fai  Teody  fflo&ey,  &r  answeriiig  occasiMd^  demsndo  $ 
that  i«^  ffar  tho  purpose  of  keepit^  the  »8tbf  Us  atn 
pkil  in  ccmstafit  emptoytnent*  It  is^  this  part  of:  his 
is^pitsi  onfy  whicbi  withia  moderate  periodsiof  4iiDe# 
is^continudly  returning  to  eveiy  des^  inth^  tfaapi^ 
of  mottej;  whether  paper  ot  coin,  and  tontimja^ 
going  irom  him  in  the  same  shaped  If  thi^^dvamses 
^the  bank  had  conHnonly^  exceeded  this  paetof  imi 
alpital,  the  ordinary  amount  of  his^repa3m)eiiCs  could 
hot,  within  moderate  periods  of  time,  have  eqiiaUed 
the  CMrdinary  amount  of  its  advances.  The  sCreofli 
which,  by  means  of  ^his  dealings,  was  continiialiy 
running  into  the  coffers  of  the  bank,  could  not  have 
been  equal  to  the  stream  which,  by  means  of  the 
same  dealings  was  ^continually  runniilg  out.  The 
advances  of  the  bank  paper^  by  exceeding  the  quan^ 
ttty  of  gold  ^md  silver  which,  had  there  been  so  such 
ackances,  be  would  have  been  obliged  to  keep  by* 
hfan  (or  answering  occasional  demands,  might  sooa 
CMQe  to  exceed  the  whde  quantity  of  gold  and  silver 
w4iich  (the  commercebeing  supposed  the  same)  would 
have  circulated  in  the  country,  had  there  been  no 
paper  money ;  and  consequently  to  exceed  the  quan* 
tity  which  the  circulation  of  the  country  coidd  easily- 
alworb  and  employ;  and  the  excess  of  this  paper 
money  would  immediatdy  have  returned  upon  the 
bank,  in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver* 
This  second  advantage,  though  equally  real,  was  ndt, 
perhaps,  so  well  understood  by  all  the  different  bank- 
ing companies  in  ^Scotland  as  the  first 

When,  partly  by  the  conveniency  of  discountiiiig' 
bills,  wd  partly  by  that  <^  cash  accounts,  the  credit- 
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able  traders  of  any  country  can  be  dispensed  from 
the  necessity  of  keeping  any  part  of  their  stock  by 
them  unemployed,  and  in  ready  flfoney,  for  answer- 
iiig  occasional  demands,  they  can  reasonably  ex- 
|>ect  no  &rt^r  assistance  from  banks  and  bankers, 
who,  when  they  have  gone  thus  far,  cannot,  con- 
sistency with  their  own  interest  and  safety,  go  far* 
then  A  bank  cannot,  consistency  with  its  own 
interest,  advance  to  a  trader  the  whole,  or  even 
the  greater  part  of  the  circi;dating  capital  with 
w^ich  he  trades ;  because,  though  that  o^pital  is 
eontinuidly  cetuming  to  him  in  the  shape  of  money, 
and  going  from  him  in  the  same  shape,  yet  the 
whole  (^the  retmms  is  too  distant  from  the  whole 
of  the  outgoings,  and  the  sum  of  his  repayments 
ocluld  not  equal  the  sum  of  his  advances  within  such 
moderate  periods  of  time  as  suit  the  conveniency 
0f  a  bank.  St^U  less  coqld  a  bank  afford  to  advance 
him  any  considerable  part  of  his  fixed  capital ;  of 
the  capital  which  the  undertaker  of  an  iron  forge, 
for  example,  employs  in  erecting  his  forge  and 
amelting-houses,  his  work-houses,  and  ware-houses, 
like  dwelfing-houses  of  his  workmen,  &c. ;  of  the 
capital  which  the  undwtaker  of  a  mine  employs 
in  sinking  hi^  shafts,  in  erecting  engines  for  draw- 
ing out  the  water,  in  making  roads  and  waggon^ 
ways,  &c« ;  of  the  capital  which  the  person  ^o 
undertakes  to  improve  land  employs  in  clearing, 
Gaining,  inclosing,  manuring,  and  ploughing  waste 
aad  uncultivated  fields;  in  butfding  farm-houses, 
with  all  their  necessary  appendages  of  stables,  gra- 
naries, &c.  The  returns  erf*  the  fixed  capital  are,  in 
idMost  aU  cs^es,  much  slower  than  those  of  the  cir- 
cidattog  capital :  apd  such  expenses,  ev^n  when  laid 
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out  with  the  greatest  prudence  and  judgmeiit,  very 
seldom  return  to  the  undertaker  till  after  a  period 
of  many  years,  a  period  by  far  too  distant  to  suit  the 
converiiency  of  a  bank.    Traders  and  other  under- 
takers may,  no  doubt,  with  great  propriety^  carry 
on  a  very  considerable  part  of  their  projects  with 
borrowed  money.    In  justice  to  their  creditors,  how- 
ever, their  own  capital  ought  in  this  case  to  be  wi^ 
ficient  to  insure,  if  I  may  so,  the  ci4>ital  of  those 
creditors ;  or  to  render  it  extremely  improbable  that 
those  creditors  should  incur  any  loss,  even  thou^ 
the  success  of  the  project  should  fall  very  much  short 
of  the  expectaticm  of  the  projectors.    Even  with  this 
precaution,  too,  the  money  which  is  borrowed,  and 
which  it  is  meant  should  not  be  repaid  till  after  a 
period  of  several  years,  ought  not  to  be  borrowed 
of  a  bank,  but  ought  to  be  borrowed  upon  bond  or 
mortgage,  of  such  private  people  as  propose  to  live 
upon  the  interest  of  their  money,  without  taking 
the  trouble  themselves  to  employ  the  capital;  and 
who  are  upon  that  account  willing  to  lend  that  ca« 
pital  to  such  people  of  good  credit  as  are  likely  to 
keep  it  for  several  years.    A  bank,  indeed,  which 
lends  its  money  without  the  expense  of  stamped  pa* 
per,  or  of  attorney's  fees  for  drawing  bonds  and 
mortages,  and  which  accepts  of  repayment  upon 
the  easy  terms  of  the  banking  companies  of  Scot* 
land,  would,  no  doubt,  be  a  very  convenient  creditor 
to  such  traders  and  undertakers.    But  such  traders 
and  undertakers  would  surely  be  most  inconv^ent 
debtors  td  such  a  bank. 

It  is  now  more  than  five  and  twenty  years  since 
the  paper  money  issued  by  the  different  banking  com- 
panies of  Scotland  was  fully  equals  or  rather  was 
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somewhat  more  than  fully  equal,  to  what  the  circu* 
lation  of  the  country  could  easily  abftorb  and  em- 
jioy.  Tlidse  companies,  therefore,  had  so  long  ago 
given  all  the  assistance  to  the  traders  and  other  un- 
dertakers of  Scotland  which  it  is  possible  for  banks 
and  bankers,  consistently  with  their  own  interest, 
to  give.  They  had  even  done  somewhat  more. 
They  had  over*traded  a  little,  and  had  brought  up- 
on themselves  that  loss,  or  at  least  that  diminution 
of  profit,  which,  in  this  particular  business,  never 
finis  to  attend  the  smallest  degree  of  over-trading. 
Those  traders  and  other  undertakers,  having  got  so 
much  assistance  from  banks  and  bankers,  wished 
to  get  still  more.  The  banks,  they  seem  to  have 
thought,  could  extend  their  credits  to  whatever  sum 
might  be  wanted,  without  incurring  any  other  ex- 
pense besides  that  of  a  few  reams  of  paper.  They 
complained  of  the  contracted  views  and  dastardly 
q^irit  of  the  directors  of  those  banks,  which  did  not, 
they  said,  extend  their  credits  in  proportion  to  the 
extension  of  the  trade  of  the  country ;  meaning,  no 
doubt,  by  the  extension  of  that  trade,  the  extension 
of  their  own  projects  beyond  what  they  could  carry 
on  either  with  their  own  capital,  or  with  what 
they  had  credit  to  borrow  of  private  people  in  the 
usual  way  of  bond  or  mortgage.  The  banks,  they 
seem  to  have  thought,  were  in  honour  bound  to 
supply  the  deficiency,  and  to  provide  them  with  all 
the  capital  which  they  wanted  to  trade  with.  The 
banks,  however,  were  of  a  different  opinion  ^  and 
upon  their  refusing  to  extend  tbeir  credits,  some 
of  those  traders  had  recourse  to  an  expedient  which, 
for  a  time,  served  their  purpose,  though  at  a  much 
greater  expense^  yet  as  effectuaUy  as  the  utmost 
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extension  of  bank  credits  could  have  done,  ^is 
expedient  was  no  other  than  the  well-known  shift 
of  drawing  and  redrawing  ^  the  shift  to  which  unfor- 
tunate traders  have  sometimes  recourse,  when  Itiey 
are  upon  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  The  practice 
of  raising  money  in  this  manner  had  been  long 
known  in  England ;  and,  during  the  course  of  the 
late  war,  when  the  high  profits  of  trade  afforded  a 
great  temptation  to  over-trading,  is  said  to  harve 
been  carried  on  to  a  very  great  extent.  From  Eng- 
land it  was  brought  into  Scotland,  where,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  very  limited  commerce,  and  to  the 
very  moderate  capital  of  the  country,  it  was  soon 
carried  on  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  it  ever 
had  been  in  England. 

The  practice  of  drawing  and  redrawing  is  so  well 
known  to  all  men  of  business,  that  it  may  perhaps 
be  thought  unnecessary  to  give  any  account  of  it. 
But  as  this  book  may  come  into  the  hands  of  many 
people  who  are  not  men. of  business,  and  as  the  ef- 
fects of  this  practice  upon  the  banking  trade  are  not 
perhaps  generally  understood,  even  by  meb  of  busi- 
ness themselves,  J  shall  endeavour  to  explain  it  as 
distinctly  as  I  can. 

Hie  customs  of  merchants,  which  were  establish- 
ed when  the  barbarous  laws  of  Europe  did  not  en- 
force the  performance  of  their  coi^tracts,  and  wfaich^ 
during  the  course  of  the  two  last  centuries,  have  been 
adopted  into  the  laws  of  ail  European  nations,  have 
given  such  extraiordinary  privileges  to  bills  of  ex- 
change,  that  money  is  more  readily  advanced  upon 
them  than  upon  any  other  species  of  obligation  ; 
especially  when  they  are  made  payable  within  so  fthort 
a  period  iis  two  or  t^ee  months  after  their  date.    If, 
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^^n  the  IhU  becomes  dae,  the  aece|rter  does  not 
pay  it  as  soon  as  it  is  presented,  he  becomes  from 
that  moQient  a  bankrupt.  The  bill  is  protested, 
apd  returns  upon  the  drawer,  who,  if  he  does  not 
immectistely  pay  it,  becomes  Hkewne  a  bankrupt. 
I^  before  it  came  to  the  person  who  presents  it  to 
the  accepter  ior  payment,  it  had  passed  throu^  the 
hamls  of  several  oUier  perscms,  who  had  succesively 
advanced  to  one  another  the  contents  of  it,  either 
in  money  or  goods,  and  who,  to  express  that  each  of 
them  had  in  his  turn  received  those  contents,  had 
all  o£  them  in  their  order  indorsed,  that  is,  written 
their  names  upon  the  back  of  the  bill ;  each  indor- 
ser  becomes  in  his  tarn  liable  to  the  owner  of  the 
bill  for  tiiose  contents ;  and  if  he  fails  to  pay,  he  he- 
comes,  too,  from  that  moment  a  bankrupt.  Though 
the  drawer,  accepter,  and  indorsers  of  the  bill,  should 
all  <^  them  be  persons  of  doubtful  credit,  yet  stitt 
the  shortness  cf  die  date  gives  some  security  to  the 
owner  of  the  bilL  Tbongh  all  c^  them  may  be 
vary  likely  to  become  bankrupts,  it  is  a  chance  if 
they  1^  become  so  in  so  short  a  time.  The  house 
is  orazyt  says  a  weary  traveller  to  himself,  and 
will  not  stand  very  long,  but  it  is  a  chance  if  it  falls 
t04iight,  and  I  will  venture,  therefore,  to  sl^ep  in  it 
tonight. 

The  trader  A  in  Edinburgh,  we  shall  suj^pose, 
draws  a  bill  upon  B  in  London,  payable  two  months 
after  date.  Li  reality  B  in  London  owes  nothing  to 
A  in  Edinburgh  ;  but  he  agrees  to  accept  of  A's  bill, 
upon  ccmdition,  that  before  the  term  of  paymeqt  he 
shall  redraw  upon  A  hi  Edinburgh  for  the  same  sum, 
together  with  the  interest  and  a  commission,  another 
bill,  payable  likewise  two  months  after  date.    B  ac- 
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cordin^yi  before  the  expiration  of  the  ixst  two 
months,  redraws  this  bill  upon  A  in  Edinbu^ ; 
who^  again  before  the  expiration  of  the  second  two 
months,  draws  a  second  bill  upon  B  in  Londcm,  pay* 
able  likewise  two  months  after  date  ;  and  befwe  the 
expiration  of  the  third  two  months,  B  in  London 
redraws  upon  A  in  Edinburgh  another  bill  payable 
also  two  months  after  date.  This  practice  has  some- 
times gone  on,  not  only  for  several  months,  but  for 
several  years  together,  the  bill  always  returning  up- 
on A  in  Edinburgh  with  the  accumulated  interest 
and  commission  of  all  the  former  bills.  The  interest 
was  five  per  cent,  in  the  year,  and  the  commission 
was  never  less  than  one  half  per  cent  on  each 
draught  This  commission  being  repeated  more 
than  six  times  in  the  year,  whatever  moqey  A 
might  raise  by  this  expedient  might  necessarily  have 
cost  him  something  more  than  eight  per  cent  in  the 
year  and  sometimes  a  great  deal  more,  when  either 
the  price  of  the  commission  happened  to  rise,  or 
when  he  was  obliged  to  pay  compound  interest 
upon  the  interest  and  commissiondf  former  hills.  This 
practice  was  called  raising  money  by  circulatioQ. 

In  a  country  where  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
in  the  greater  part  of  mercantile  projects,  are  sup- 
posed to  run  between  six  and  ten  per  cent  it  must 
have  been  a  veryTortunate  speculation,  of  which. the 
returns  could  not  only  repay  the  aiormous  expeam 
at  which  the  money  was  thus  borrowed  for  carrying 
it  on,  but  afibrd,  besides,  a  good  surplus  profit  to  the 
prcgector.  Many  vast  and  extensive  projects,  how- 
ever, were  undertaken,  and  for  several  years  carried 
on,  without  any  other  fund  to  supp(»rt  tb^n  besides 
what  was  raised  at  this  enormous  evpeme.  The  pro- 
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jQcUm^  no  doubts  had  in  their  goldeii  dreams  the  meet 
distinct  vision  of  this  great  profit.  Upon  their  awaken. 
mg^  howevOT,  dther  at  the  end  of  their  projects,  or 
when  they  were  no  longer  able  to  carry  them  on,  they 
vary  seldom,  I  believe,  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  it* 

*  The  raetbod  described  in  the  text  was  by  no  means  either 
the  most  common  or  the  most  expennve  one  in  which  those  ad- 
venturers sometimes  raised  money  by  circulation.  It  frequently 
happened^  that  A  in  Edinburgh  would  enable  B  in  London  to 
pay  the  first  bflt  of  exchange,  by  drawings  a  few  days  before  it 
became  doe,  a  secoad  bitt  at  three  months  date  upon  the  same 
B  in  London*  lUs  biD,  being  payable  to  his  own  order,  A  sold 
in  Edinburgh  at  par ;  and  with  its  omtents  purchased  bills  upon 
London,  payable  at  sight  to  the  order  of  B,  to  whom  he  sent 
them  by  the  post.  Towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  the  ex- 
change between  Edinburgh  and  London  was  frequently  three  per 
cent,  against  Edinburgh,  and  those  bills  at  sight  must  frequently 
hsere  cost  A  that  premium.  This  transaction,  therefore,  being 
repeated  at  least  four  times  in  the  year,  and  being  loaded  with 
aoommissicm  of  at  least  one  half  per  cent*  upon  each  repetition, 
must  at  that  period  have  cost  A,  at  least,  fourteen  per  cent,  in 
the  year.  At  other  times  A  would  enable  B  to  discharge  the 
first  bill  of  exchange,  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became 
due,  a  second  bill  at  two  months  date,'  not  upon  B,  but  upon 
some  third  person,  C,  for  example,  in  London.  This  other  bill 
was  made  payaUe.to  the  order  of  B,  who  upon  its  being  accept- 
ed by  C,  discounted  it  with  some  banker  in  London;  and  A 
enabled  C  to  discharge  it,  by  drawing,  a  few  days  before  it  became 
due,  a  third  bUl  likewise  at  two  months  date,  sometimes  upon  his 
first  correspondent  B;  and  sometimes  upon  some  fourth  or  fifth 
person,  D  or  B,  for  example.  This  third  bill  was  made  payable 
to  the  order  of  C,  who  aa  soon  as  it  was  accepted,  discounted  it 
in  the  same  manner  with  same  banker  in  London.  Such  opera- 
tions being  repeated  at  least  sue  times  in  the  year,  and  being 
loaded  with  a  commission  of  at  least  one  half  per  cent,  upon  each 
repetition,  together  with  the  legal  interest  of  five  per  cent  this 
aaChod  of  raising  money  f  in  the  same  manner  as  that  described 
in  the  text,  must  have  cost  A  somethfa^  more  than  eight  per 
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The  biMa  ^ridch  A  in  Sdiiibufgh  dww  nftm  B  itt 
IxmdM^  he  regidarly  iifoomltd  tw<^  nuKth^lNibre 
tfaey  were  due^  wMi  some  bade  or  iNuiker  in  £dwK 
bw^ }  and  ibe  InHt  which  B  in  Londkm  redrew  iqpb 
<m  A  in  Edmborgh,  be  as  regularly  £8oaunted»  either 
with  the  Bank  of  England,  or  with  some  oth^  bank- 
er in  LoodoB.  Whatfeet'er  was  advanced  upon  soch 
circubtting  bilh  teas  in  Edinburgh  advanced  in  tlie 
paper  of  theScotch  banks ;  and  in  London,  when  they 
were  discounted  at  the  Bank  of  EnglsMidy  in  the  paper 
of  thai  bank.  Though  the  bills  upon  which  this 
paper  bad  been  advanced  were  all  of  them  repaid  in 
their  totn  as  soon  as  they  became  due,  yet  the  vafue 
which  had  been  really  advanced  upon  the  first  bill  was 
never  really  returned  to  the  banks  which  advanced 
it ;  because,  before  each  bill  became  chie»  another 
bill  wasaln^ys  drawn  to  somewhat  a  greater  aiooiiBt 
than  the  bill  which  was  sodn  to  be  paid  :  and  the  ^tis« 
ddunting  of  this  other  bill  Was  essentiaBy  neteiSBTy 
towards  the  payment  of  that  which  was  soon  to  be 
due.  This  payment,  therefore,  was  altogether  ficti- 
tious. The  stream  which,  by  meima  of  those  cir- 
oiilating  bills  of  exchange^  bad  once  been  mud%  to 
Ttm  out  from  the  coflfei^^tbe  banks,  this  mlva  its 
placed  by  any  stream  which  really  run  into  theitt. 

The  paper  which  wai^  issued  upon  those  circulating 
bills  of  exchange  amounted,  upon  many  occasions, 
tp  the  whole  fund  destined  for  carrying  on  some  vast 
and  extensile  project  of  agrieukure,  commefcei  or 

cent.  By  saving,  hotrever,  the  exdhange  between  Edinbtffjgfi 
and  London,  it  Was  less  ext)eniive  than  that  taentioiled  in  the 
foregoing  part  of  this  n6te ;  but  when  it  required  an  establish- 
ed credit  with  more  hotlses  than  one  in  Londdti;  an  AA^tMttgt 
which  many  of  thtse  ^dventurerd  could  tM  ahrays  Md  H  tasy 
to  procure. 
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and  ttot  tom$S6f  to  «IhiI  part  of  it 
wMdi,  Itsd^ien  bten  09|Mi^  iitwii)i  tiie  piofMlor 
mwdd  fatf^c  been  obMgedt  to  Jiacp  by  him  untipiiy* 
eii^  wad  ia  tcmI^  hmid^,  fer  tt»w«rk^  oritwiourijtoi 
mndB*  The 'greater  pait  of  tins  fapa  wqm,  mm^ 
qoentiy,  ovar  and  abo^e  the  value  of  the  geld  mA 
sthrer  irhidh  w^udd  hare  circidaled  in  the  cmxntty, 
bad  there  been  bo  paper  money.  It  was  over  aed 
abo^r  tiiefefore^  wksA  the  ciieuiatioo  of  the  country 
coold  eaeiy  abaorb  and  em{rfoy,  and  upon  thst  «c« 
coont,  imflie^ttdy  retmned  epon  the  banka^  ia  or« 
dei^  to  be  exchanged  for  gold  and  silver,  iHncb  they 
were  to  find  as  they  eonld^  it  ww  a  capital  which 
tho^  prc^ecton  had  very  artfully  contrived  to  dnnr 
irma  tiiose  baflte»  not  inily  without  their  knowledge 
or  deUberato  coneent,  but  for  sene  tiaoe^  peihqis. 
Without  iktk  hamog  the  moftt  distant  soqndwm  that 
they  had  vea&y  advanced  itb 

When  two  peopte,  who  are  conttouaHy  drawii^ 
and  ^drawing  upon  one  another,  discount  their  biUa 
sdwi^  with  the  saaie  baaiker,  he  must  immediately 
disdover  what  they  are  about,  and  see  clearly  that 
they  are  tra^g,  not  with  9my  afksii  di  their  own^ 
but  with  the  C9piUi  idiarii  he  advances  to  thenu 
Biirt;  this  discovery  is  not  altogether  so  easy  when  they 
diseodnt  Iheir  bilk  sometimes  with  one  baidcer,  ud 
sometimes  with  anotiier,  and  when  the  two  same  per* 
sons  do  not  constantly  draw  and  redraw  vpon  one 
another^  bnt  oecsmonaDy  mn  the  ronnd  of  a  great 
circle  of  prqjectorst  who  find  it  Cor  their  interest  to 
assist  one  another  in  this  method  of  raising  mon^^  and 
to  render  it,  upon  that  account^  as  cfifflcult  as  possible 
to  distinguish  between  a  real  and  a  fictitious  bill  of 
exchange^  between  a  bttl  drawn  by  a  real  creditor 
upon  a  real  debtor,  and  a  bill  for  whieh  there  was 
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propvly  no  wA  creditor  but  the  hank  wfauA  dis^ 
ccMuited  ity  nor  any  real  debtor  but  the  projector  who 
made  use  of  the  money.  When  a  banker  had  even 
made  this  diacoveiyy  he  might  sometimes  make  it  too 
late,  and  might  find  that  he  had  akeady  discounted 
the  bills  of  those  prqectors  to  so  gveat  an  extent, 
that,  by  refusing  to  discount  any  more,  he  wonld  oe^ 
cessarily  make4liem  all  bankrupts ;  and  thus  by  ruin- 
ing them,  might  perhaps  ruin  himself.  For  his  own 
interest  and  safety,  therefore,  he  might  find  it  neces- 
sary, in  this  very  perilous  situation,  to  go  cm  for  some 
time,  endeavouring,  however,  to  withdraw  gradimlly, 
and,  upon  that  account,  making  every  day  greater 
and  greater  difficulties  about  discounting,  in  order  to 
finrce  these  prcgectors  by  d^rees  to  have  recourse, 
either  to  other  bankers,  or  to  other  methods  of  rais* 
ing  money  :  so  as  that  he  himsdf  might,  as  soon  as 
possible,  get  out  of  the  circle.  The  difficulties,  ac* 
cordingly,  which  die  Bank  of  England,  which  the 
principal  bankers  in  London,  and  which  even  the 
more  prudent  Scotch  banks  began,  after  a  certain 
time,  and  whfsn  all  of  than  had  ahready  gone  too  far, 
to  make  about  discounting,  not  only  alarmed,  but  en- 
raged,  in  the  highest  degree,  those  projectcvs.  Their 
own  distress,  of  which  this  prudent  and  necessaiy  re- 
serve of  the  banks  was,  no  doubt,  the  immediate  oc- 
casion, they  called  the  distress  of  the  country }  and 
ibis  distress  of  the  country,  they  said,  was  altogether 
owing  to  the  ignorance,  pusillanimity,  and  bad  con- 
duct (^  the  banks,  which  did  not  give  a  sufficiently- 
liberal  ^d  to  the  spirited  undertakings  of  those  who 
exerted  themselves  in  order  to  beautify,  improve,  and 
enrich  the  country.  It  was  the  du^  of  the  banks, 
they  seemed  to  think,  to  lend  for  as  long  a  time,  and 
to  as  great  an  extent,  as  they  might  wish  to  borrow. 


The  bnks,  however,  by  refonng  m  Htm  maimer  to 
giire  more  credit  to  those  to  whom  they  had  already 
given  a  great  deal  too  maeh,  took  the  only  method 

by  wiuch  it  was  now  posdfaie  to  save  eitfaw  then*  own 
credit,  or  the  public  credit  of  the  country. 

In  the  midit  of  this  damour  and  distress,  a  new 
bank  was  established  m  Scotland,  for  the  express 
purpose  of  relieving  the  distress  of  the  country. 
Tlie  derign  was  groeioiis;  but  the  execution  was 
in^rudent,  and  the  nature  and  causes  of  the  distress 
wMdi  it  meant  to  relieve,  were  not,  perlmps,  we& 
underrtood.  This  bank  was  more  liberai  thair  any 
oChec  had  ever  been,  both  in  granting  casfa^acooonts, 
and  in  disooontii^  bilfe  of  exchange.  With  r^^ 
to  the  latter,  it  seems  to  have  made  scarce  any  dis- 
tinction between  real  and  circnbting  bffls,  but  to 
haive  discounted  all  equally.  It  was  the  avowed 
priaeiple  of  this  bank  to  advance  upon  ai^  rea* 
sonable  securhy,  the  whole  capital  which  was  to  be 
employed  in  those  impovements  oi  which  the  re- 
turns are  the  most  dow  and  distant,  such  as  the 
improvements  of  faoKl.  To  promote  sudi  improve- 
ments was  even  said  to  be  Uie  diief  of  the  pidilic- 
sj^rited  pmrposes  for  whidi  it  was  instituted.  By 
its  liberality  in  granting  cash-aocounts,  and  in  disp 
counting bUlsof  exchange,  it,  no donbt, imued great 
quairtities  of  its  bank-notes.  But  those  bank-notes 
being,  the  greater  part  of  them,  over  and  above  what 
the  circulation  of  the  country  could  easily  absorb  and 
employ,  returned  upon  it,  in  order  to  be  exchanged 
for  gold  and  silver,  as  fast  as  they  were  issued.  Its 
coff&ts  were  never  well  fiUed.  The  capital  whidi 
had  been  subscribed  to  this  bank,  at  two  differmit' 
8td)6crqitions,  amounted  to  <me  bundled  and  sixty 
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fmi  wf^  Tim  mm  ooght  to  1mm  hmn  pni  ia  at 
wvtnl  SiSutm/t  imtkdnmaUm^  A  gtmt  fwrt  of  tkn 
proi^Mttnv  wlMm  thiy  pud  id  thmg  firet  intal- 
jMut,  q^Qcd  a  casb-account  wttb  the  baok ;  ani 
the  direetoiSy  thiidiii^  thMftsdhres  oblig^  to  tieat 
tbeiff  o«m  pr o^etom  with  the  mmt  Uberali^  with 
W^xk  they  tieated  aU  other  men^  riknred  maoj  of* 
th^n  to  bonoiir  upon  this  eaabaQceimt  what  tbey 
paid  m  upon  all  thaar  rohmifaeiH  mirtfttiffntB>  Soch 
payiiieBl%  thcrefiMK,  tmiy  pal  into  one  oo&r  what 
had  die  aEMNWMi  before  hMa  taloea  out  dT  ^pother. 
But  had  the  caftraaf  thia  bank  baaa  fiUad  aver  s^ 
weU,  its  eiLceswre  curcalatioQ  must  have  emptieil 
them  fiiiker  thaa  they  could  hawe  bean  rfpkwiiihed 
by  aay  other  eapadtieat  but  the  raii»ia  one  e£ 
drawing  npou  Loodoo  i  aaad  when  the  l^  becaane 
diie»  paying  k»  togedsei  with  interest  atfed  eonusb- 
ssttt»  by  another  draeght  upoo  the  saaM  place.  Its 
coders  having  been  fiUed  so  very  ill»  it  is  eeid  to 
have  been  driven  to  thia  reeonrce  within  a  vary  hw 
mondia  afkf  it  began  to  do  biiaineae*  Utt  estatea 
e£  the  pm^rieton  of  this  baok  were  wnrtih  several 
nriUions^  and,  by  thdr  anbecript^n  to  the  origtaid 
bend  or  contract  of  the  hank,  were  really  >p)ef^ad 
fir  answering  att  its  eagagcanents*  By  misans  of 
the  great  credit  which  so  great  a  pledge  necesaanlj 
gave  itf  it  wai^  netwithstandii^f  iu^  too  libe»d  con- 
^ct»  enabled  to  carry  oa  business  for  more  than  two 
yearsL  When  it  was  obU^f^  to  stq>,  it  had  in  the 
carculation  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  in 
bank  notes.  In  order  to  siqvport  the  circulatiixi  ot 
thsse  notes,  which  wwe  continoally rrtumiagupon 
it  as  faat  as  th^  were  issued,  it  had  been  constaot^ 
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If  m  Aeiprnttice  ci  dn^mg  btik  of  ei 
hofnAofn^  of  wktch  the  nrndbei  and  talue  i»«m  ccmu 
l^uaUy  -lOcreasiDg,  and,  when  it  stopt,  amounted  to 
upwards  ef  six  hundred  thottsand  pounds.  Tbis 
iNifik,  tilierefore,  had,  in  Iterie  mwe  thaa  Ike  ooufse 
ctf  two  years,  advanced  to  dMfereat  peofile  upwards 
of  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds  at  ttve  feif  cent 
Upon  fhe  two  hundred  thousand  f^ounds  which  «t 
circulated  in  busAt  notes,  this  flite  per  cent  migkc 
perhaps  be  considered  as  a  ole«r  gain,  without  aagr 
other  deduction  be^des  the  expense  of  management. 
But  upon  upwiurds  of  six  iiundred  ^ousand  pounds, 
ibr  which  it  was  cotftinuaUy  drawing  bflls  of  ex- 
change upon  L<mdon,  it  was  paying,  in  Ae  way 
of  interest  and  coflsmission,  upwards  of  eight  per 
oeut.  and  was  consequently  losing  more  than  tluee 
per  cent  upon  more  than  three^^fouiths  of  all  its  deal* 
ings. 

The  operaftions  of  this  hmk  seem  to  have  pvo- 
duoed  ^feets  quite  opposite  to  those  whioh  were  in- 
tended by  the  particular  persons  who  planned  and 
directed  it  l%ey  seem  to  have  intended  to  support 
theepirited  undsftakings,  for  asisueh  they  considered 
them,  which  were  at  that  time  carrying  on  in  dif* 
ftrent  parts  of  the  country ;  and,  at  the  same  tioie, 
by  drawing  the  whole  banking  business  to  them* 
selves,  to  supplant  aH  the  other  Scotch  banks,  par- 
tibulariy  those  established  at  Edinburgh,  whose  badc- 
wardness  in  discounting  bitts  of  exchange  had  given 
Mme  oflfence.  This  bank,  no  doubt,  gave  some  tern* 
porary  relief  to  those  prcgectm^,  and  enabled  them 
to  cany  on  their  prcgeets  Ibr  about  two  years  laager 
than  they  could  otherwise  have  done,  fiut  it  there- 
in cHily  enabled  them  to  get  so  urach  deeper  into 
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ddbt ;  so  that,  when  ruin  came,  it  fell  so  much  the 
heavier  both  upon  them  and  iqK>n  their  creditors. 
The  operations  of  this  bank,  dierdfocet  iastead  of 
rdiievi^,  in  reality  aggravated  in  the  IcHig-nm  the 
dfiriross  which  those  projectors  had  brought  both 
upon  themsdkes  and  upon  their  country.  It  would 
have  been  much  better  for  themselves,  their  credit 
fenrSf  and  their  countiy,  had  the  greater  part  of  them 
been  obliged  to  stop  too  years  sooner  than  they  ac« 
tualty  did.  The  tenqfiorary  rdirf,  however,  which 
th^  bank  affii^ded  to  those  prqectors,  proved  a  real 
and  permanent  relief  to  the  other  Scotch  banks.  All 
the  dealers  in  circulating  bilk  of  exdumge,  which 
those  other  banks  had  become  so  backward  in  dis-* 
counting,  had  recourse  to  this  new  hsaok^  where  they 
were  received  with  open  arms.  Those  other  banks^ 
tiierefbre,  were  enidliled  to  get  very  ea«ly  out  of  that 
fatal  circle,  from  which  they  could  not  otherwise 
have  disengaged  themselves  n^thout  incurring  a  con- 
sideraUe  loss,  and  perhaps,  too,  even  some  degree  of 
discredit. 

In  the  long-run,  therefore,  the  operations  of  thia^ 
bank  inoreased  the  real  distress  of  the  country,  which 
it  meant  to  relieve  ;  and  effectually  relieved,  from  a 
very  gceat  distress,  those  mala  whom  it  meant  to 
supplant. 

At,  the  first  setting  out  of  this  bank,^  it  waa  the 
i^inion  of  some  pei^e,  that  how  fast  soever  ita 
co&rs  might  be  emptied,  it  might  easily  rq)lenisb 
them,  by  raising  money  upon  the  securities  of  those 
to  whom  it  had  advanced  its  paper..  Experience,  I 
believe,  soon  convinced  them  that  this  method  of 
raising  numey  was  by  much  too  slow  to  aoswec 
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their  purpose;  and  that  cdSsrs  wUch  (mgintify 
were  so  ill  ffled,  and  which  emptied  themselveB  so 
very  fast,  could  be  replenished  by  no  other  escpe- 
£ent  but  the  ruinous  one  of  drawing  bfils  upon 
London  aad  lAen  they  became  due,  payuo^  them 
by  otiier  draughts  on  the  sane  places  with  aecu^ 
undated  interest  and  ammrission.  But  tiioi]^h  they 
had  been  able  by  ^s  method  to  ratee  money  as  fast 
as  th^  wanted  it,  yet,  instead  of  nuking  a  proStf 
diey  must  have  su^ed  a  loss  of  every  such  open^ 
tion  ;  so  that  in  the  long-run  they  must  have  ruined 
themselves  as  a  mercantile  company,  tiiough  per* 
haps  not  so  soon  as  by  the  more  expensive  practice 
of  drawing  and  redrawing.  They  oould  still  have 
made  nothing  by  die  interest  of  the  paper,  whic^, 
being  over  and  above  whnt  ihe  drctdation  of  the 
country  oould  absorb  and  employ,  returned  upon 
them,  in  order  to  be  exdianged  f^  g<dd  and  silver, 
as  fast  as  they  issued  it ;  and  for  the  payment  of 
which  they  were  theowelves  continually  dbUged  to 
borrow  money.  On  the  contrary,  the  whole  ex- 
pense of  this  borrowing,  of  employing  agoitsto 
kx^  out  for  people  who  had  money  to  lend,  of  ne- 
gociating  willi  those  people,  and  of  drawing'  the 
prop«  bond  or  assignment,  must  have  fidl^  iqmt 
them,  and  have  been  so  much  dear  loss  upon  the 
balance  of  their  accounts.  The  project  of  rq>lenish- 
ing  their  confers  in  this  manner  may  be  compared 
to  that  of  a  man  who  had  a  water^pond  &OBk  which 
a  stream  was  contanoally  nmni i^  out,  and  into  which 
no  staream  was  continually  running,  but  who  pn^pos- 
ed  to  keep  it  always  equally  full,  by  eio^yag  a 
nunriier  (^  people  to  go  coottnuaUy  with  budcets  to 
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a  mM  at  some  hkilds  dietanoe,  in  order  to  bring  wator 
to  feptenisfa  it. 

But  thoagh  th^  operation  had  proved,  not  only 
practicable,  but  profitable  to  the  brak,  as  a  m^eaiip- 
tie  compMy ;  yet  the  country  could  have  derived 
no  benefit  from  it,  but,  on  the  conteary,  nmifc  hwe 
auifered  a  very  considerable  toss  by  it  Thii  apeab- 
ttiHi  oould  wat  augment,  in  the  smallest  degree  the 
qoantaty  <^  money  to  be  lent  It  could  only  have 
CTected  this  bank  into  a  sort  of  general  Wan  offce 
lor  the  whole  country.  Hiose  who  wanted  to  borrow 
mtret  have  applied  to  this  bank,  instead  <^  implying 
to  the  private  persons  who  had  lent  it  their  mmaey. 
But  a  bank  which  lends  money,  perhi^  to  five 
hundred  different  peopie,  the  greater  part  of  whom 
Its  diiectors  can  know  very  little  about,  is  not  Ukely 
to  be  more  judicious  in  the  choice  of  his  debtors, 
than  a  private  person  who  lemls  out  his  money 
amoi^  a  lew  people  whom  he  knows,  and  in*whoie 
sober  and  Augal  conduct  hedainbs  he  has  good  rea- 
son to  ooafide.  The  debtors  of  such  a  bank  as  that 
whose  conduct  I  have  been  giving  some  account  o^ 
wwe  likely,  die  greater  part  of  them,  to  be  chimeric 
cal  projectors,  the  drawers  and  rt^dmwers  of  circu- 
latitig  bills  of  exchange,  who  would  employ  the  mo^ 
ney  in  extravagant  undertakings,  which,  with  all  the 
assifltanoe  that  ooutd  be  given  them,  they  would  pMp 
bably  never  be  able  to  oom{dete,  and  wibich,  if  th^ 
should  be  completed,  would  never  repay  the  exp^ise 
which  tiiey  had  realiy  coat,  would  never  affi>f d  a  lund 
ci^[>able  of  maintaining  a  quantity  of  labour  equal  to 
that  which  had  been  employed  about  them.  The 
sober  and  frugal  debtors  of  private  persons,  on  Hke 
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Gontouy^  would  be  more  likdy  to  employ  the  *iimmpf 
borrowed  in  sober  imdertakmgs  whidi  were  prqnor^ 
tioited  to  their  cs^tab*.  imd  which,  Ifaoiq^b  ttey 
might  hove  less  qf  the  grand  sod  the  marvdlous» 
would  have  more  of  the  solid  and  the  profitable  ( 
idiich  would  rej^y  with  a  large  profit  wfaiiteVeir  had 
hemi  laid  oat  upcm  them^  and  which  would.thito  i^ 
fQr4  a  fimd  capidile  of  maintaining  a  mtteh  greater 
qjuvatity  ^  labdinr  than  that  which  had  been  emt 
ffloyed  .about  them.  The  aucceis  of  this  operatioiv 
tiierefore,  without  inqreasii^  in  the  amaUest  degree 
the  capital  of  the  countryt  would  oidy  have  fraoftt 
fetred  a  grfeat  part  of  k  ftonl  prudent  and  phifitable 
to  impnidmit  and  unprofitable  undertakinga. 

That  the  industry  of  Scotland  languiriMd  far  wmit 
of  mon^  to  employ  iU  waa.  tiie  o^fiokhk  of  ^  £i« 
moua  Mr  Law.  By  establidiing  a  bakdi  itf  a  parti* 
cular  kindt  which  he  seems  to  have  imagined  mighft 
iaatie  paper  to  the  amount  erf*  the  whole  value  of  jdl 
the  Und$  in  the  countryi  he  proposed  to  remedy 
tUs  want  of  mcmey.  The  parliament  of  Scotland^ 
when  he  fii^t  proposed  hts  project  did  not  think 
piopectoadoptit  It  was  afterwards  adopted^  withr 
some  variations^  hf  the  Ditke  of  Orleans^  sft  tkat 
time  regetit  of  France^  The  idea  of  th^  posaibflity 
of  janltifiyiBg  paper  monqr  U>  almost  any  extern; 
was  the  rnl  ^mndatton  of  what  is  called  the  Mia- 
sissippi  scheme^  the  moat  eatwwagaut  pnyect,  both  of 
banking  and  stod&*jobbingt  that  perin^  thm  world 
ever  saw*  The  diflTerent  op^ations  of  this  scheme, 
are  ej^lained  so  ftdly^  so  cleai|y»  and  with  so  mo^ 
otde^  and  di&tinctneBB»  by  Mn  Du  Vemey,  in  his 
KaMmination  of  the  Political  Reflections  upon  com- 
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merce  and  finances  of  Mr.  Pu  Tot,  that  I  shall  not 
give  any  account  of  them.  The  principles  upoo 
which.it  was  founded  are  explained  by  Mr.  Law 
himself,  in  a  discourse  concerning  money  and  trade, 
which  he  published  in  Scotland  when  he  first  pro- 
posed his  project.  The  splendid  but  visionary  ideas 
which  are  set  forth  in  that  and  some  other  works 
upon  the  same  principles,  still  continue  to  make  an 
impression  upon  many  pec^e,  and  have,  perhaps,  in 
part,  contributed  to  that  excess  of  banking,  whidi 
has  of  late  been  complained  of,  both  in  Scotland  and 
in  other  placed 

The  bank  of  England  is  the  greatest  bank  of  cir- 
culation in  Europe.  It  was  incorporated,  in  pursu- 
ance of  an  act  of  parliament,  by  a  charter  under  the 
great  seal,  dated  the  27U1  of  July  1694.  It  at  that 
timeadvaocied  to  government  the  sum  of  jf  1,200^000 
for  an  annuity  of  jf  100,000,  or  for  if96,O0O  a  year, 
interest  at  the  rate  of  eight  per  cent,  and  j^OOO 
a-year  for  the  expense  of  management  The  credit 
of  the  new  government,  established  by  the  revolu- 
tion, we  may  believe,  must  have  been  very  low, 
when  it  was  obl%ed  to  borrow  at  so  high  an  int^est. 

In  1697,  the  bank  was  allowed  to  enlarge  its  ca- 
pital stock,  by  an  ingraftment  of  j£l,001,l71  :  iOs. 
Its  whole  capital  stock,  therefore,  amounted  at  this 
time  to  j£S,20i,17i  *•  lbs..  This  ingraftmem  is  said 
to  have  been  for  the  support  of  pubUc  credit.  In 
1696,  tallies  had  been  at  forty,  and  fifty,  and  sixty, 
per  cent,  discount,  and  bank  notes  at  twenty  per 
cent.*    During  the  great  re^^coinage  of  the  silver, 

*  James  PosUethwaite's  History  of  the  public  revenue,  p.  301 . 
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which  was  going  on  at'  this  time,  the  bank  had 
thought  proper  to  discontinue  the  pa3mient  of  its 
notes,  which  necessarily  occasioned  their  discredit 

In  pursuance '  of  the  7th  Anne,  c.  7f  the  bank 
advanced  and  paid  into  the  exchequer  the  sum  of 
j?400,000;  making  in  all  the  sum  of  ^1,600,000, 
which  it  had  advanced  upon  its  original  annuity  of 
j996,000  interest,  and  j^4,000  for  expence  of  ma- 
nagement. In  1708,  therefore,  the  credit  of  govern- 
ment was  as  g6od  as  that  ,of  private  persons,  since 
it  could  borrow  at  six  per  cent,  interest,  the  com- 
mon legal  and  market  rate  of  those  times.  In  pur- 
suance of  the  same  act,  the  bank  cancelled  exche- . 
quer  bills  to  the  amount  of  5^1,775,027  :  17  :  lOj,  at 
six  per  cent,  interest,  and  was  at  the  same  time 
allowed  to  take  in  subscriptions  for  doubling  its 
capital.  In  1708,  therefore,  the  capital  of  the' bank 
amounted  to  jS4,402,34S  ;  and  it  had  advanced  to 
government  the  sum  of  rfs,375,027 :  17 :  lOi. 

By  a  call  of  fifteen  per  cent,  in  1709,  there  was 
paid  in,  and  made  stocky  ^^656,204 :  1  t  9  ;  and  by 
another  often  per  cent^  in  1710,  j^501,448 :  12 :  11, 
In  consequence  of  those  two  calls,  therefore,  the  bank 
capital  amounted  to  ^5,559,995 :  14:  8^ 

In  pursuance  of  the  Sd  George  I,  c.  8,  the  bank 
deKvered  up  two  millions  of  exchequer  bills  to  be 
cancelled.  It  had  at  this  time,  therefore,  advanced 
to  government  j?5,S75,027  :  17 :  10.  In  pursuance 
of  the  8th  George  I,  c.  21,  the  bank  purchased  o^ 
tlie  South-sea  company,  stock  to  the  amount  of 
4?4^000,000:  and  in  1722,  in  consequence  of  the 
subscriptions  which  it  had  taken  in  for  enabling  it  to 
make  this  purchase,  its  capital  stock  was  increased  by 
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£3,400/X>0.  At  dm  tttte,  theiefiire^  the  baiA:  had 
advMced  to  the  paUic  jfi&»d95tO^ ;  17 :  10| }  md 
its  cafiital  stock  atnaaoted  oalf  to  d%9S9^99S :  14 1 8 
It  was  upon  iJiis  occasicm  tblt  die  sum  whkb  the 
baiikfaadadvMcedto^piri>Bc,  ttdfhrwhidiit  re* 
eeired  intarest^  began  first  to  ekceed  its  capital  sto^ 
or  the  sum  for  which  it  pud  «  diytdfeflfd  to  t&e  pro* 
prietiors  <^  bank  stock ;  or^  ill  other  v^dti»  that  file 
bank  began  to  have  an  uMUvided  capkal,  over  9Bd 
above  its  divided  cme#  It  has  contiiited  to  have  an  un- 
divided capital  of  the  same  kind  «ver  smce*  In  1746^ 
the  bank  had,  upon  diflTerent  occttioiis»  advanced  to 
the  pnMic  £\i,€96^9DO,  and  its  ^fvid^d  ciqpital  iM^ 
beeta  raised  by  different  calls  and  subscripticHV  la 
jeiO^JSOfiOO.  The  state  <^  those  two  sums  has  con* 
tihued  to  be  the  same  ever  since^  In  puciuaace  of 
the  41ii  of  George  III.  c.  25th,  die  bank  agfeed  to  pay 
togovemment  for  die  renewalof  its  charter  j9i  l(V900^ 
without  interest  or  re-payment*  This  suniy^  therefore^ 
did  not  Mcrease  eidier  <^  those  two  odier  auns. 

The  dividend  of  the  bank  has  varied  aocor^&ig  to 
die  variations  ki  die  rate  of  the  interest  wl9<^  it  has, 
at  different  times,  received  &t  the  money  it  Md  ad«* 
vanced  to  the  public,  as  well  as  according  to.  other 
circumstances.  Thi»  rate  of  interest  has  gradually 
been  reduced  fiom  eight  to  three  per  oenti  For 
some  years  past,  the  bank  dividend  has  been  at  ^e 
and  a'^half  per  cent. 

The  stability  of  die  bank  of  inland  is  equal  to 
that  of  the  British  govemm»t  All  that  it  has  ad- 
vanced to  the  pubUc  must  be  lost  befwe  its  creditors 
can  sustain  any  loss.  No  other  banking  company  in 
England  can  be  established  by  act  of  parliammt»  or 


am  conAist  of  ttwe  tban  ttx  tneoiben.  It  acts,  rM 
only  as  aa  ordinary  bank,  but  as  a  great  Mgine  of 
atote.  It  receives  and  pays  tlie  greater  part  of  the 
annuities  which  are  d«e  to  tbt  cred^ors  of  the  pub- 
ic; it  eircuhites  ejEche^uer  bills ;  and  it  advances  to 
government  the  annual  anuHint  of  the  hind  and  mah 
taxes,  vMch  are  frequently  not  paid  up  till  some 
years  thereafter.  In  tliese  diArent  operatioos,  its, 
duty  to  the  publie  may  sometimas  have,  ob^ed  it, 
without  any  ftttlt  of  its  cUrectors,  to  overstock  the 
circulation  with  paper  moneys  It  l&ewiae  discounts 
m«:€hant8'  bills,  and  has,  upon  several  difihr^nt  oc- 
casions, supported  the  credit  of  the  principal  houses, 
not  only  of  Snghuid,  but  of  Hamburgh  and  Holland* 
Up(m  one  occasion,  in  1768,  it  is  siMd  to  haveadvan^ 
ced  for  this  pnrpose,  in  one  week,  about  jtf  1,600,000^ 
a  great  part  of  it  in  buUion.  I  do  not,  however, 
pretend  to  warrant  either  tiie  greatnets  itf  the  sum„ 
or  the  shortness  of  the  time.  Upon  other  occasions, 
this  gveat  company  has  been  reduced  to  the  necesiity 
of  paying  in  sixpences. 

It  is  not  by  aogmenting  the  capital  of  the  country, 
but  by  rendering  a  greater  part  of  that  capital  active 
and  productive  tiian  would  otherwise  be  so,  that  tho 
most  judicious  operations  of  banking  can  increase  the 
industry  of  the  oountry.  That  part  of  his  capital 
which  a  dealer  is  obliged  to  keep  by  him  unemploy-^ 
ed  and  in  ready  money,  for  answering  occasicmsl 
deaaands,  is  so  nmch  dead  stock,  which,  so  long  as 
it  remains  in  this  situation,  i^roduces  notfaii^,  either 
to  htm  or  to  his  country.  The  judicious  operations 
of  banking  enable  him  to  convert  this  dmd  stock 
into  active  and  productive  stock ;  into  materials  to 
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work  upon ;  into  tools  to  wwk  with ;  and  into  pro* 
visions  and  subsistence  to  work  for;  into  stock 
which  produces 'sometlung  both  to  himself  and  to  his 
country*  The  gold  and  silver  money  which  circu- 
lates in  any  ccMintry,  and  by  means  of  which,  the 
produce  of  its  land  and  labour  is  annually  circulated 
and  distributed  to  the  propcir  consuiperSi  is,  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  ready  money  of  the  dealer,  idl 
dead  stock.  It  is  a  very  valuable  part  of  the  ci^ital 
of  the  country,  which  produces  nothing  to  the  coun- 
try. The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  sub». 
stituting  paper  in  the  room  of  a  great  part  of  this 
gold  and  silver,  enable  the  country  to  convert  a 
great  part  of  this  dead  stock  into  active  and  pro-^ 
ductive  stock ;  into  stock  which  produces  something 
to  the  country.  The  gold  and  silver  money  which 
^circulates  in  any  country  may  very  properly  be  coin- 
pared  to  a  highway,  which,  while  it  circulates 
and  carries  to  market  all  the  grass  and  corn  of  the 
country,  produces  itself  not  a  single  pile  of  either. 
The  judicious  operations  of  banking,  by  providing, 
if  I  may  be  allowed  so  violent  a  metaphor,  a  sort  of 
waggon^^way  through  the  air,  enable  the  country  to 
c<mvert,  as  it  were,  a  great  part  of  its  highways  in* 
to  good  pastures,  and  com  fields,  and  thereby  to 
increase,  very  considerably,  the  annual  produce  of 
its  land  and  labour.  The  commerce  and  industry 
of  the  country,  however,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
though  they  may  be  somewhat  augmented,  cannot 
be  altogether  so  secure,  when  they  are  thus,  as  it. 
were,  suspended  upon  the  Daedalian  wings  of  paper  ^ 
money,  as  when  they  travel  about  upon  the  solid 
ground  of  gold  and  sUver.  Over  and  above  the  acci*^ 
dents  to  which  they  are  exposed  from  the  unskilful- 
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ness  of  the  omductors  of  this  paper  mone^f  they  are 
fiaUe  to  several  others,  frcMn  which  no  prudence  or 
skill  of  those  conductors  can  guard  them. 

An  unsuccessful  was,  for  example,  in  whidi  the 
enemy  got  possession  of  the  capital,  and  conse- 
quently of  that  treasure  which  supported  the  credit 
of  the  paper  money,  would  occasion  a  much  greater 
confusion  in  a  country  where  the  whole  circula- 
tion was  carried  on  by  paper,  than  in  one  where  the 
greater  part  of  it  was  carried  on  by  gold  and  silver. 
The  usual  instrument  of  commerce  having  lost  its 
value,  no  exchanges  could  be  made  but  either  by 
barter  or  upon  credit  All  taxes  having  been  usual- 
ly paid  in  paper  money,  the  prince  would  not  have 
wheremthal  either  to  pay  his  troops,  or  to  furnish 
his  magazines ;  and  the  state  of  the  country  would 
be  much  more  irretrievable  than  if  the  greater  part 
of  its  circulation  had  consisted  in  gold  and  sUven  A 
prince,  anxious  to  maintain  his  dominions  at  all 
times  in  the  state  in  which  he  can  most  easily  de- 
fend them,  ought  upon  this  account  to  guard  not 
only  against  that  excessive  multiplication  of  paper 
money  which  ruins  the  very  banks  which  issue  it, 
but  even  against  that  multiplication  of  it  which 
enables  them  to  fill  the  greater  part  of  the  circula- 
tion c£ihe  country  with  it. 

The  circulation  of  every  country  may  be  consider- 
ed as  divided  into  two  different  branches ;  the  circu- 
lation of  the  dealers  with  one  another,  and  the  cir- 
culation between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers.— 
Though  the  same  pieces  of  money,  whether  paper 
or  metal,  may  be  employed  sometimes  in  the  one 
circulation  and  sometimes  in  the  other ;  yet  as  both 
are  constantly  going  on  at  the  same  time,  each  re- 
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quires  a  certain  stodc  of  money,  of  one  kind  or  ano* 
ther,  to  cafry  it  on.  The  valne  of  the  goods  curcu. 
lated  between  the  di^erent  dealers  never  can  £c* 
ceed  the  value  of  those  circulated  between  the  deal* 
ers  and  the  consumers ;  whatever  is  bought  by  die 
dniers  being  ultimately  destined  to  be  sold  to  the 
consumers.  The  circulation  between  the  dealers^ 
as  it  is  carried  oa  by  wholesale,  requires  general^ 
a  pretty  large  sum  &t  every  particular  trauactioo. 
Tha:t  between  the  dealns  and  the  consumers,  on  the 
contrary,  as  it  is  generally  carried  on  by  ret^,  fre- 
quently requires  but  very  small  ones,  a  shilling,  or 
even  a  halfpenny,  being  often  sufficient.  But  small 
sums  dreulate  much  &ster  than  large  cmes.  A  shil- 
ling changes  masters  more  frjequently  thae  a  guinfla» 
and  a  hal^nny  man  frequently  than  a  duUing. 
Though  the  annual  purchases  of  all  the  consumers, 
Ifaerefore,  are  at  least  equal  in  value  to  those  of  all 
the  dealers,  they  can  generally  be  transacted  with 
a  much  smaller  quantity  of  money ;  ihe  same  pieces, 
by  a  more  rapid  circulatioUf  serving  as  the  instru* 
ment  of  many  more  piurchases  of  the  one  kind  than 
<^  the  other. 

Paper  mcmey  may  be  so  regulated  as  either  to  con** 
fine  itself  very  mudi  to  the  circulatkm  between  the 
different  dealers,  or  to  extend  itself  likewise  to  a  great 
part  of  that  between  the  dealers  and  the  consumers. 
Where  no  bank-notes  are  circulated  under  jtf  lO  ^^ 
lue,  as  in  London,  paper  money  confines  itself  very 
much  to  the  circiilation  between  the  dealers.  When 
a  ten  pound  bank-note  comes  into  the  hands  of  a  con- 
sumer, he  is  generally  obliged  to  change  it  at  the  first 
shop  where  he  has  occasion  to  purchase  five  shillings 
worth  of  goods ;  so  that  it  often  returns  into  the  hands 
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oit^dmkf  befoie  the  canmmer  hadi a^^  tk^ £m^ 
ticih  ffixt  of  tiie  noxkey.  Wbere  bank-oatMMre  i8« 
wed  f(M:  so  small  sums  as  208.  as  in  Scotland*  paper 
nsowy  extM^s  ilisdf  to  a  oonaiderable  pipt  of  the 
cwmilatiim  belireeo  deaien  and  oonsumers*  Brfore 
tlie  «et  i^  parJh'iiinent  vtech  put  a  stop  to  the  ctrcn- 
latiaii  of  t^n  and  &n  ihiUii^;  notes,  it  fiUad  a  still 
grcsta?  part  of  that  circulation*  In  the  ounmicies 
of  JSatk  Aamtica,  paper  vaa  commonly  issued  fer 
so  amall  a  mini  as  a  ahiUii^,  and  filed  alauMt  the 
wiuAe  of  t|iat  circulation*  In  some  paper  currencies 
q€  Yorkdiiret  it  was  issued  even  for  so  sscuU  a  sum 
aa  a  siapence* . 

Where  the  iasuiDg  of  bank*notes  for  such  very 
smail  rams  ia  allowed*  and  commonly  practised* 
maay  mean  people  are  fapth  enaUed  and  encouraged 
to  becoflie  biinkecB.  Aperson  whose  promissory  note 
foor  jK5,  Of  even  for  SOs.  would  be  r«gected  by  wety 
body*  will  get  it  to  be  received  without  scnqMe  when 
it  is  issued  for  so  small  a  sum  as  a  sixpence.  But  the 
frequent  bankruptcies  to  which  such  beggarly  bank. 
era  muat  be  liabte*  nmy  occasion  a  veiy  considerable 
ineonveniency*  and  sometimes  even  a  very  great  ca- 
lamityt  to  many  poor  people  who  had  received  their 
notes  in  payment. 

It  were  better*  perhaps*  that  no  bank*notes  were 
issued  in  any  part  of  tl^  kingdom  for  a  smaller  sum 
than  £s.  Psper  money  would  then*  probably*  con. 
fine  itself*  in  every  part  of  the  kingdom*  to  the  c^- 
cidation  between  the  different  dealers,  as  much  as  it 
does  at  present  in  London*  where  no  bank*notes  are 
issued  under  ^10  value ;  £5  being*  in  most  part  of 
the  kingdfHn*  a  sum  which*  though  it  will  purchase* 
perhaps*  little  more  than  half  the  quantity  of  goods* 
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18  as  mudi  c^sidered,  and  is  as  sddom  spMt  all  at 
OQce^  as  jf  10  are  amidst  the  proftne  expense  of  Loa* 
doo. 

Wliere  paper  moneys  it  is  to  be  ebserv^,  ia.  pret-> 
ty  much  confined  to  the  circulation  between  dealers 
and  dealers^  as  at  London^  ^re  is  alwa3^  plenty  of 
gold  and  silver.    Where  it  extends  itself  to  a  con- 
siderable  part  of  the  circcdation  between  dealers  and 
consumers,  as  in  Scotland,. and  still  more  in  North' 
America,  it  banishes  gcdd  and  silvw  almost  entirety 
from  the  country ;  alnu>st  all  tlie  ordimtry  transac- . 
tions  of  its  interior  commerce  being  thus  carried  on 
by  paper.    The  suppression  of  ten  and  five  shilling* 
bank  notes,  somewhat  relieved  the  scarcity  of  gold 
^nd  silver  in  Scotland;    and   the   siqipresnon   of 
twenty  shilling  notes  will  probably  relieve  it  still 
more.    Those  metals  are  said  to  have  become  more 
abundant  in  America,^  since  the  suppression  of  some 
•  of  their  paper  currencies.    They,  are  said,  likewise, 
to  have  been  more  abundant  before  the  institution  of 
those  currencies. 

Though  paper  money  should  be  pretty  much  con- 
fined to  the  circulation  between  dealers  and  deders, 
yet  banks  and  bankers  might  sttil  be  able  to  give 
nearly  the  same  assistance  to  the  industry  and  com-» 
merce  of  the  country,  as  they  had  done  when  paper 
money  filled  almost  the  whole  circulation.  The 
teady  money  which  a  dealer  iis  oUiged  to  ke^  by- 
him,  for  answering  occasional  demands,  is  destined  ^ 
altogether  for  the  circulation  between  himself  and 
other  dealers  of  whom  he  buys  goods.  He  has  no 
occasion  to  ke^  any  by  him  for  the  circulation  be- 
tween himself  and  the  consumers,  who  are  his  cus- 
tpmers,  and  who  bring  ready  money  to  him,  instead. 
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of  Uka^any  firomhiin.  Though  no  papermoney^ 
tberefcnre,  was  allowed  to  be  issued,  but  for  such 
rams  as  would  confine  it  pretty  much  to  the  circu- 
lation between  dealen  and  deal&^s;  yiet  partly  by 
discounting  real  bills  of  exchange,  and  partly  by 
l^iding  upon  casb-accounts,  banks  and  bankers 
might  stiU  be  able  to  relieve  the  greater  part  of 
those  dealers  from  the  necessity  of  keeping  any  con- 
Biderable  part  of  their  stock  by  them  unemployed, 
and  in  ready  mon^,  for  answering  occasional  de- 
mands. They  might  still  be  able  to  give  the  utmost 
asustance  which  banks  and  bankers  can  with  pro- 
priety give  to  traders  of  every  kind. 

To  restrain  private  people,  it  may  be  said,  from 
receiving  in  payment  the  promissory  notes  of  a 
banker,  for  any  sum,  whether  great  or  small,  when 
they  tiiemsdves  are  willing  to  receive  them  ;  or,  to 
restrain  a  banker  £rom  issuing  such  notes.  When  all 
his  neigUbours  are  wilting  to  accept  of  them,  is  a 
mani^BSt  viofaition  of  that  natural  liberty,  which  it 
is  the  proper  business  of  law  not  to  infringe,  but  to 
support.  Such  regulations  may,  no  doubt,  be  con- 
sidered as  in  some  respect  a  violation  of  natural  li^ 
berty.  But  those  exertions  of  the  natural  liberty 
of  a  few  individuals,  which  might  endanger  the  se- 
curity of  the  whole  society,  are,  and  ought  to  be, 
restrained  by  the  laws  of  all  governments  $  of  the 
most  free,  as  well  as  of  the  most  despotical*  The 
(Migation  of  building  party  walls,  in  order  to  pre- 
vent the  communication  of  fire,  is  a  violation  of 
natural  liberty,  exactly  of  the  same  kind  with  the 
relations  of  the  banking  trade  which  are  hero' 
proposed. 

A  paper  money,  consisting  in  bank  notes,  issued 
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hj  people  of  uaibubted  credit,  {ajable  u|peo  de- 
matid,  withoat  aay  conditkm,  and,  in  ftct,  tiwnym 
readily  paid  as  soon  as  prewnfeed,  is,  in  ewj  re- 
spect, equal  in  value  to  gold  and  sihrer  mon^,  atnce 
gold  and  silver  money  can  at  any  time  be  had  ior  it. 
Whatever  it  either  bought  or  sold  for  suc^  P^per, 
must  necessarOy  be  benight  or  sold  as  cbeiq>  as  it 
could  have  been  for  gold  and  sflver. 

The  increase  of  paper  money,  it  has  been  said,  by. 
augmenting  the  ^piantity,  and  consequently  dini. 
nixing  the  vahie^  of  the  whole  cunency,  neeenari. 
ly  augments  die  money  price  o£  commodities.  But 
as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  stfarer,  which  is  taken 
ftom  tbe  cumney,  is  always  efoal  to  the  quantity 
of  paper  which  is  added  to  it,  paper  monqr  tfees  not 
necewarily,  increase  tiie  qoairtity  c£  the  whole  cur- 
rency. From  ^the  beginuii^  of  the  last  oentory  to 
die  present  time^  pcovisions  never  warn  dwqpar  in 
Scotland  than  in  1958,  though,  from  die  circular 
tion  o£  tea  and  five  shiUing  banlMtotes,  thara  wna 
llien  more  paper  money  in  the  oonntiy  than  at  pre- 
sent Tbe  proportion  between  tbe  price  of  pravi. 
»ons  in  Scotland  and  that  in  England,  is  die  same 
now  as  befinre  the  great  moldpKcation  of  banktug 
companies  in  Scotkod.  Com  Uk  upon  moat  ood^-. 
sions,  fidly  as  dieap  in  England  as  in  Fnnsee^  dw^gb 
diereisagreatdealofpsperinottqrinKwghffdjaiad 
scarce  any  in  France.  In  1731  ainl  1758,  when  ICr. 
Home  published  his  Friidcal  Piscowses^  and  sooa 
after  the  great  muldpUoatioo  of  peper  money  in 
Scodand^  there  was  a  v«y  aensiUe  rise  in  die  piwe 
of  prorisiotts,  owing,  pitrfiaUy,  to  the  badneps  c£ 
the  seasons,  and  not  to  the  multipUcaticm  of  pi^r 
money. 
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It  would  be  odierwise,  indeed,  with  b  paper  ma- 
nejTt  consistiiig  in  promissory  notea^  of  wMch  the 
iflUBedii^e  pajrment  depmled,  in  any  respect, 
eidwr  upon  the  good-wtU  of  those  who  issued 
them^  or  upon  a  conditaon  which  the  hdder  of 
the  notes  might  not  always  have  it  in  his  power  to 
fidfil,  or  of  which  the  payment  was  not  exigible  till 
after  a  certain  number  of  years,  and  which,  in  the 
mean  tune,  bore  no  interest*  Such  a  paper  money 
would,  no  doubt,  fall  more  or  less  below  the  valite 
of  gold  and  silver,  according  a$  the  difficulty  or  un» 
certainly  of  obtainii^  iounec&ite  payment  wds  sup« 
posed  to  be  greacter  or  less,  or  according  to  the 
greater  or  less  diatimce  of  time  at  which  payment 
wasexigiUe. 

Some  yeais  ago,  tiie  different  banking  companies 
of  Scotfand  were  iii  the  practice  of  inserting  into 
their  bank-notes,  mdiiA  they  called  an  optional  clause  $ 
by  which  they  promised  payment  to  the  bearer  either 
as  soon  as  the  note  dionld  be  presented,  or,  in  the 
option  of  the  directors,  six  months  after  such  pre- 
sentment, together  with  the  legal  intet est  fcft  the 
aaid  lix  months.  The  directors  of  some  of  those 
banks  sometimes  tocds  advantage  of  thia  optional 
chaofef  and  sometimes  threatened  those  who  de- 
manded goid  and  silver  in  exchange  for  a  consider* 
abie  number  of  their  notes^  thi^  they  would  take 
advantage  of  it,  unless  such  demanders  would  con- 
tent themselves  with  a  part  of  what,  they  demanded. 
The  promissory  notes  of  those  banking  companies 
coostiteted,  at  that  time,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
currency  of  Scotland,  which  this  uncertain^  of  payw 
ment  necessarily  degraded  below  the  value  of  gold 
and  silver  money.    During  the  continuance  of  this 
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abuse,  (which  prevailed  chiefly  In  1762^  1768,  and 
1764),  while  the  exchange  between  London  and 
Carlisle  was  at  par,  that  between  London  and 
Dumfries  would  sometimes  be  four  per  cent,  against 
Dumfries,  though  this  town  is  not  thirty  miles  dis- 
tant from  Carlisle.  But  at  Carlisle,  bills  were  paid 
in  gold  and  silver ;  whereas  at  Dumfries  they  were 
paid  in  Scotch  bank-notes ;  and  the  uncertainty  of 
getting  these  bank-notes  exchanged  for  gold  and 
silver  coin,  had  thus  degraded  them  four  per  cent, 
below  the  value  of  that  coin.  The  same  act  of  par- 
liament which  suppressed  ten  and  five  shilling  bank- 
notes, suppressed  likewise  this  optional  clause,  and 
thereby  restored  the  exchange  between  England  and 
Scotland  to  its  natural  rate,  or  to  what  the  course  of 
trade  and  remittances  might  happen  to  make  it. : 

In  the  paper  currencies  of  Yorkshire,  the  payment 
of  so.smsdl  a  sum  as  6d.  sometimes  depended  upon 
the  condition,  that  the  holder  of  the  note  should 
bring  the  change  of  a  guinea  to  the  person  who  is- 
sued it ;  a  condition  which  the  holders  of  such  notes 
might  frequently  find  it  very  difficult  to  fulfil,,  and 
which  must  have  degraded  this  currency  below  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  money.  An  act  of  parlia- 
ment, accordingly,  declared  all  such  clauses  unlawful, 
and  suppressed,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Scotland, 
all  promissory  notes,  pajrable  to  the  bearer,  under 
520s.  value. 

.  The  paper  currencies  of  North  America  consisted 
not  in  bank-notes,  payable  to  the  bearer  on  demand, 
but  in  a  government  paper,  of  which  the  payment 
was  not  exigible  tillsevend  years  after  it  was  is- 
sued  ;  and  though  the  colony  governments  paid  no 
interest  to  the  holders  of  this  paper,  they  declared 
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it  to  be^  and  in  fact  rendered  it,  a  \egB\  tender  of 
payment  for  the  full  value  for  which  it  was  issued. 
But  allowing  the  cc^ony  security  to  be  ^rfioctly 
good,  £\Obj  payable  fifteen  years  hence,  for  ex- 
ample,  in  a  country  where  interest  is  at  six  p^ 
cent,  is  worth  little  more  than  £40  ready  money. 
To  oblige  a  creditor)  therefinre,  to  accept  of  this  as 
full  payment  for  a  debt  of  j^lOO,  actually  paid  down 
in  ready  money,  was  an  act  of  such  violent  injustice^ 
as  has  scarce,  perhaps,  been  attempted  by  the  govern- 
ment  of  any  other  country  which  pretended  to  be  free. 
It  bears  the  evident  marks  of  having  originally  been, 
what  the  honest  and  downright  Doctor  Douglas  as- 
sures us  it  was,  a  scheme  of  fraudulent  debtors  to 
cheat  their  creditors.    The  government  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, indeed,  pretended,  upon  their  first  emisuon  of 
paper  money,  in  1722,  to  render  their  paper  of  equal 
value  with  gold  and  silver,  by  enacting  penalties  a- 
gainst  all  those  who  made  any  difierence  in  the  price 
of  their  goods  when  they  sold  them  for  a  colony 
pi^r,  and  when  they  sold  them  for  gdd  and  siL 
ver ;  a  regulation  equally  tyrannical,  but  much  less 
effectual,  than  that  which  it  was  meant  to  support. 
A  positive  law  may  render  a  shilling  a  legal  tender 
for  a  guinea;  because  it  may  direct  the  courts  of  jus- 
tice to  discharge  the  debtor  who  has  made  that  ten- 
der;  but  no  positive  law  can  oblige  a  person  who 
sells  goods,  and  who  is  at  liberty  to  sell  or  not  to 
sell  as  he  pleases,  to  accept  of  a  shilling  as  equiva- 
lent to  a  guinea  in  the  price  of  them.    Notwith- 
standing any  regulation  of  this  kind,  it  appeared, 
by  the  course  of  exchange  with  Great  Britain,  that 
£100  sterling  was  occasionally  considered  as  equiva- 
lent, in  some  of  the  colonies,  to  if  130,  and  in  others 
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to  10  gmt  a  sum  as  £1100  currency ;  this  di£bN 
^oe  in  the  iralue  arising  frctt  the  difference  in  the 
qttatttity  of  pa)ter  emitted  in  the  diflfetent  colonies, 
and  in  the  distance  and  probability  of  the.  terfa  of 
its  final  dtecharge  wd  redemption. 

No  law,  tbei^efore,  could  be  more  eqtdtaMe  ihaii 
the  act  of  parliament,  so  unjustly  conipb&ied  6£  in 
^be  colonies,  wUeh  declared,  that  fto  psipti  cttrrett<rf 
to  be  enntted  there  in  time  cotiung,  shoiiU  be  li  legal 
tender  c^  (myment 

Fennsylvania  wab  always  more  moderate  in  its 
emissions  of  piqfier  monef  than  any  other  of  onr  co- 
kmies.  Its  paper  currency,  accordingly,  is  said  ne^ 
ver  to  have  sunk  below  the  value  of  the  gold  and 
silver  which  was  current  in  the  colony  before  the 
first  emission  of  its  paper  money.  Before  tiiat  emi9- 
sicm,  the  colony  had  raised  the  denominittion  ef  Ha 
coin,  and  had,  by  act  ot  assembly,  ordtf  ed  5s.  ster« 
lii^  to  pass  in  the  cdonies  for  6s.  dd«  and  after* 
Wards  for  0s.  8d.  A  ponnd,  colony  cnrrency,  there^ 
fore,  even  when  tfettt  currency  was  gdd  and  silver^ 
was  m<Ae  than  thirty  per  cent,  below  the  talue  of 
jf  1  sterling )  and  when  that  currency  was  turned 
into  paper,  it  was  seldom  much  more  than  thirty 
per  cent,  below  that  value.  The  pretence  foi*  rais- 
ing the  denomination  of  the  coin  was  to  prevent 
the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  by  making  equal 
quantities  of  those  metals  pass  for  greater  sums  in 
the  colony  than  they  did  in  the  mother  country.  It 
was  fbund,  however,  that  the  priee  of  all  gooda 
firom  the  mother  country  rose  exactly  in  propor- 
tion as  tbey  raised  the  denomination  of  their  coin, 
so  that  their  gold  and  silver  were  exported  as  fast 
as  ever. 
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The  paper  of  etch  colony  beii^  received  in  the 
payment  of  the  provincial  taxes,  for  the  fkU  valde 
&r  which  it  had  been  issued,  it  necessarily  derived 
from  this  use  some  additional  vafaie»  over  and  above 
what  it  would  have  had,  from  the  real  or  supposed 
distance  of  the  term  of  its  final  discharge  and  re^ 
demptjoo.  This  additional  value  was  greater  or 
less,  according  as  the  quantity  of  paper  issued  was 
more  or  less  above  what  cookl  be  employed  m  the 
payment  of  the  taxes  of  the  particular  colony  which 
issued  it.  It  was  in  all  the  colonies  very  much  above 
what  could  be  emplojred  in  this  manner. 

A  prince,  who  should  enact  that  a  certain  propor^* 
tion  of  his  taxes  should  be  paid  in  a  paper  money  of 
a  certain  kind,  might  thereby  give  a  certain  value  to 
this  paper  money,  even  though  the  term  of  its  final 
discharge  and  redemption  should  depend  altogether 
upon  tiie  will  of  the  prince.  If  the  bank  which  is- 
sued  this  paper  was  careftil  to  keep  the  quantity  of 
it  always  somewhat  below  what  could  easily  be  em« 
ployed  in  this  manner,  Ihe  demand  for  it  might  be 
such  as  to  make  it  even  bear  a  premium,  or  sell  for 
somewhat  more  in  the  market  thim  the  quantity  of 
gold  or  silver  currency  for  which  it  was  issued. 
>Some  people  account  in  this  manner  for  what  is  calU 
ed  the  agio  of  the  bank  of  Amsterdam,  or  for  the 
superiority  of  bank  money  over  current  money^ 
tliough  this  bank  money,  as  they  pretend,  cannot  be 
taken  out  of  the  bank  at  the  will  of  the  owner. 
The  greater  part  of  foreign  bills  of  exchange  must 
be  paid  in  bank  money,  that  is,  by  a  transfer  in  the 
books  of  the  bank;  and  the  directors  of  the  bank, 
they  allege,  are  careful  to  keep  the  whole  quantity 
of  bank  money  always  bdow  what  this  use  occasions 
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a  demaid  for«  It  is  upon  tiiis  acciNUit,  they  say^ 
the  bank  inon^  s^  for  a  premium,  qx  bem  an 
^o  of  four  or  fye  per  cent,  above  the  same  nominal 
sum  of  die  gold  and  silver  currency  o£  the  coniitfy* 
This  aoeouat  of  the  baak  of  Amsterdam^  however, 
it  will  appear  hereafter,  k  in  a  great  measnre  chi- 
meiicaL 

A  paper  currency  which  fidls  bebw  the  vahie  of 
gold  imd  silver  coin,  does  not  thereby  sink  the  va- 
lue of  those  metals,  or  occasion  equal  quantitses  o£ 
them  to  exchange  fw  a  mallor  quantity  of  goods 
of  any  other  kind.  The  proportion  between  the 
value  of  gold  and  silver  and  that  of  goods  of  any 
other  Idnd,  depends  in  all  cases,  not  upoa  the  na» 
tnre  and  quantity  of  any  particular  paper  oMii^y 
which  may  be  eurrent  in  any  particular  country^ 
but  upcm  tiie  richness  or  poverty  of  the  minesr 
which  happen  at  any  particular  time  ta  supply  the 
great  mvket  of  the  commercial  world  with  those 
metals.  It  depends  upon  the  proportion  between 
the  quantity  of  labour  which  is  necessary  in  order 
to  bring  a  certain  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  to 
market,  and  that  which  is  necessary  in  order  to 
bring  thither  a  certain  quantify  of  any  other  sort  q£ 
goods. 

If  bankers  are  restrained  from  issuing  any  circulat- 
ing bank  notes,  or  notes  payable  to  the  bearer,  fx 
less  than  a  certain  sum ;  and  if  they  ai*e  subjected  to 
the  obligation  of  an  immediate  and  unconditional 
payment  of  such  bank  notes  as  soon  as  presented, 
their  trade  may,  with  safety  to  the  public,  be  ren- 
dered in  all  other  respects  perfeotiy  £ree.  The  late 
multiplication  of  banking  companies  in  both  parts 
of  the  umted  kingdom,  an  event  by  wbkh  many 
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peofrfd  hove  hem  much  daimedy  histeid  of  dimiiiish- 
ingy  increase  the  aecoritj  of  the  paUic.  It  oU%;e8 
all  of  them  to  be  more  drcumapect  in  theb  conduct, 
and,  by  not  eictending  their  currency  beyond  its  due 
proportion  to  their  cash,  to  guard  themadTes  against 
thoM  maficions  runs,  which  the  riTaUnp  of  so  many 
competitors  is  always  ready  to  bring  upon  them. 
It  restrains  the  circiilatimi  of  each  particukr  com- 
pany within  a  narrower  cirde,  and  reduces  their 
circulating  notes  to  a  smaller  number*  By  dividing 
the  whde  circulation  into  a  greater  nnnd>er  of  parts» 
the  fiuknre  of  any  one  company,  an  accident  which, 
in  the  course  of  things,  must  sometimes  happen,  be- 
dttues  q£  less  consequence  to  the  pubhc  Tliis  free 
OMBipetitiota,  too>  obliges  all  bankers  to  be  more  li- 
beral in  tfadr  dealings  with  tbeur  customers^  lest  their 
rivals  should  carry  them  away.  In  general,  if  any 
branch  of  trade,  or  any  division  of  labonr,  be  acU 
VsiutageoQs  to  the  pnbUc,  the  freer  and  more  general 
the  competition,  it  will  always  be  the  more  so. 


GHAR  m. 

Of  the  Accumulation  of  Capitaly  or  qf  productive  and 
unproductive  Labour. 

There  is  one  sort  of  labour  which  adds  to  the 
value  of  the  subject  up<m  which  it  is  bestowed; 
there  is  another  which  has  no  such  efiect  The  for- 
mer, as  it  produces  a  value,  may  be  called  produc- 
tive, the  latter,  unproductive*  labour.     Thus  the 

*  Some  French  amfaon  of  grwt  learaing  and  ingsauity  hsve 
used  thofe  words  in  a  diSMreiH  tense.  In  the  laat  chapter  of  the 
fourth  book,  I  ahall  endeayour  to  shew  that  their  aen/se  is  an 
improper  one.  9  2 
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labour  oi  a  manufacturer  adds,  generally  to  the  va- 
lue of  the  materials  which  he  works  upon^  that  of 
his  own  maintenance,  and  of  his  master's  profit. 
The  labour  of  a  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary, 
adds  to  the  value  of  nothing.  Though  the  manu- 
facturer has  his  wages  advanced  to  him  by  his  mas- 
ter, he  in  reality  costs  him  no  expence,  the  value 
of  those  wages  being  generally  restored,  together 
with  a  profit,  in  the  improved  value  of  the  subject 
upon  which  his  labour  is  bestowed.  But  the  main- 
tenance of  a  menial  servant  never  is  restored.  A 
man  grows  rich  by  employing  a  multitude  o£  manu- 
facturers ;  he  grows  poor  by  maintaining  a  multi- 
tude of  menial  servants.  The  labour  of  the  latter, 
however,  has  its  value,  and  deserves  its  reward  as 
well  as  that  of  the  former.  But  the  labour  of  the 
manufacturer  fixes  and  realizes  itself  in  some  parti- 
cular subject  or  vendible  ccmmodity,  which  lasts  for 
some  time  at  least  after  that  labour  is  past.  It  is, 
as  it  were,  a  certain  qimntity  of  labour  stocked  and 
stored  up,  to  be  employed,  if  necessary,  upon  some 
other  occasion.  That  subject,  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  the  price  of  that  subject,  can  afterwards,  if 
necessary,  put  into  motion  a  quantity  of  labour  equal 
to  that  which  had  originally  produced  it.  The  la- 
bour of  the  menial  servant,  on  the  contrary,  does  not 
fix  or  realize  itself  in  any  particular  subject  or  vend- 
ible commodity.  His  services  generally  perish  in  the 
very  instant  of  their  performance,  ai^d  seldom  leave 
any  trace  or  value  behind  them,  for  which  an  equal 
quantity  of  service  could  afterwards  be  procured. 

The  labour  of  some  of  the  most  respectable  orders 
in  the  society  is,  like  that  of  menial  sejirants,  unpro- 
ductive of  any  value,  and  does  not  fix  or  riealize  itself 
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ill  any  permanent  subject^  or  vendible  commodity, 
vhieh  endures  after  that  labour  is  past,  and  for 
which  an  equal  quantity  of  labour  could  afterwards 
be  {MTOcured.  The  sovereign,  for  example,  with  all 
the  officers  both  of  justice  and  war  who  serve  under 
him,  the  whole  army  »ad  navy,  are  unproductive  la- 
bourers. They  are  the  servants  of  the  public,  and 
are  maintained  by  a  part  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  industry  c^  other  people.  Their  service,  how 
honourable,  how  useful,  or  how  necessary  sover, 
produces  nothing  for  winch  an  equal  quantity  of  ser- 
vice can  afterwards  be  procured  The  protection,  se- 
curity, and  defence,  of  the  commonwealth,  the  effect 
of  their  labour  this  year,  will  not  purchase  its  pro- 
tection, security  and  defence,  for  the  year  to  come. 
In  the  same  dass  must  be  ranked,  some  both  of  the. 
gravest  and  most  important,  and  some  of  the  most 
frivolous  professions;  churchmen,  lawyers,  physicians, 
men  of  letters  of  all  kinds;  players,  buffi>ons,  musi- 
cians, opera^singers^  opera-dancers,  &c.  The  la- 
bour of  i;he  meanest  of  these  has  a  certain  value,  re- 
gulated by  the  very  same  principles  which  regulate 
that  of  every  other  sort  of  labour ;  and  that  of  the 
noblest  and  most  useful  produces  nothing  which 
could  afterwards  purchase  or  procure  an  equal  quan- 
tity of  labour.  Like  the  declamation  of  the  actor, 
the  harrangue  of  the  orator,  or  the  tune  of  the  musi- 
cian, the  work  of  idl  of  them  perishes  in  the  very 
instant  of  its  production. 

Both  productive  and  unproductive  labourers,  and 
those  who  do  not  labour  at  all,  are  all  equally  main- 
tained by  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country.  *  This  produce,  how  great  soever, 
can  never  be  infinite,  but  must  have  certain  limits^ 
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According,  therefbi^,  as  a  smaller  orgnrater  propor- 
tion of  it  is  in  any  one  year  employed  in  maintain- 
ing unproductive  hands,  the  more  in  the  one  case 
and  the  less  in  the  other  will  remain  for  the  produc* 
tive,  and  the  next  year's  produce  will  be  greater  or 
smaller  accordingly ;  the  whole  annual  produce,  if 
we  except  the  spontaneous  productions  of  the  earth, 
being  the  effect  of  productive  1  jtboun 

Though  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  every  country  is  no  doubt  ultimately 
destined  for  supplying  the  consumption  of  its  inha- 
bitants,  and  for  procuring  a  revenue  to  them ;  yet 
when  it  first  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  it  naturally 
divides  itself  into  two  parts.  One  of  them,  and  fre- 
quently the  largest,  is,  in  the  first  place,  destined 
for  replacing  a  capital,  or  for  renewing  the  provi- 
sions, materials,  and  finished  work,  which  had  been 
withdrawn  firom  a  capital ;  the  other  fbr  constitut- 
ing a  revenue  either  to  the  owner  of  this  capital,  as 
the  profit  of  his  stock,  or  to  some  other  person,  as 
the  rent  of  his  land.  Thus,  c^the  produce  of  land, 
one  part  replaces  the  capital  of  the  farmer;  the 
other  pays  his  profit  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord ; 
and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  both  to  the  owner  of 
this  capital,  as  the  profits  of  his  stock,  and  to  some 
other  person  as  the  rent  of  his  land.  Of  the  pro- 
duce  of  a  great  manufactory,  in  the  same  manner, 
one  part,  and  that  always  the  largest,  replaces  the 
cajMtal  of  the  undertaker  of  the  work  j  the  other 
pays  his  profit,  and  thus  constitutes  a  revenue  to  the 
owner  of  this  capital. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  any  country  which  replaces  a  capital,  never 
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is  immaditttely  eoiflojmi  to  mBintaitt  ny  but  pro- 
ductive hande.  It  pays  the  wages  of  productive  la- 
Inmr  only.  That  which  k  immediately  destmed  for 
constitiitiiig  a  revenue^  either  as  profit  or  as  rent, 
may 'tnaintaiti  indifferently  either  productive  or  un- 
productive hands. 

Whatever  part  c€  his  stock  a  man  emfdoys  as  a 
capita),  he  always  expects  it  to  be  retraced  to  him 
with  a  pTc6U  He  employs  it,  therefore,  in  maintain- 
ing productive  hands  only ;  and  after  havii^  served 
in  the  function  of  a  ci^ital  to  him,  it  constitutes  a 
revenue  to  them.  Whenever  he  employs  any  part 
of  it  in  maintainii^  unproductive  hands  of  any  kin^ 
that  part  is  from  that  moment  withdrawn  from  his 
ciqpitaly  and  plsiCed  in  his  stock  reserved  for  imme" 
diate  consumption. 

Unproductive  labourers,  and  those  who  do  not 
labour  at  all,  ace  all  maintained  by  revenue ;  either^ 
£rst,  by  thai  part  of  the  annua)  produce  which  is 
originally  destined  for  constituting  a  revenue  to 
some  particular  persons,  either  as  the  rent  of  land# 
or  as  the  profits  of  stock  ;  or,  secondly,  by  that  part 
which,  though  originally  destined  for  replacing  a  ca- 
intal,  and  for  maintaining  productive  labourers  only^ 
yet  when  it  comes  into  their  hands^  whatever  part 
of  it  is  over  .and  abov^  their  necessary  subsistence! 
may  be  employed  in  maintaining  indifferently  either 
productive  or  tmiHroductive  hands%  Thus,  not  only 
the  great  landlord  or  the  rich  merchant,  but  even 
the  common  wcnrkman,  if  his  wages  are  considerable, 
may  maintain  a  menial  servant;  or  he  may  some- 
times go  to  a  play  or  a  puppet-show,  and  so  cMitri- 
bote  h^  share  towards  maintaining  one  set  of  unpro- 
ductive labourers;  or  he  may  pay  some  taxes^  and 
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thus  hdp  to  nuuntain  another  set,  more  honourable 
and  useful,  indeed,  but  equally  unproductive.    No 
part  of  the  annual  produce,  however,  which  had  been 
originally  destined  to  replace  a  capital,  is  ever  direc*- 
ted  towards  maintaining  unproductive  hands,  till  af- 
ter it  has  put  into  motion  its  full  complement  of  pro> 
ductive  labour,  or  all  that  it  could  put  into  motion 
in  the  way  in  which  it  was  employed.    The  workman 
must  have  earned  his  wages  by  work  done,  before  he 
can  employ  any  part  of  them  in  this  manner.    That 
part,  too,  is  generally  but  a  small  one.    It  is  his  spare 
revenue  only,  of  which  productive  labourers  have 
seldom  a  great  deal.     They  generally  have  some, 
however ;  and  in  the  payment  of  taxes,  the  greatness 
of  their  number  may  compensate,  in  some  measure, 
the  smallness  of  their  contribution.    The  rent  of  land 
and  the  profits  of  stock  are  everywhere,  therefore, 
the  principal  sources  from  which  unproductive  bands 
derive  their  subsistence.     These  are  the  two  sorts  of 
revenue  of  which  the  owners  have  generally  most  to 
spare.     They  might  both  maintain  indifferently,  ei- 
ther productive  or  unproductive  hands.    They  seem» 
however,  to  have  some  predilection  for  the.  latter. 
The  expense  of  a  great  lord  feeds  generally  more 
idle  than  industrious  people.    The  rich   merchant^ 
though  with  his  cajMtal  he   maintains  industrious 
people  only,  yet  by  his  expense,  that  is,  by  the  em- 
ployment of  his  revenue,  he  feeds  commonly  the  very 
same  sort  as  the  great  lord. 

The  proportion,  therefore,  between  the  productive 
and  unproductive  hands,  depends  very  much  in  every 
eountry  upon  the  proportion  between  that  part  of  the 
annual  produce,  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either 
from  the  ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive 
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Iftboorers,  is  destined  for  replying  a  capital,  and  that 
which  is  destined  for  constituting  a  revenue,  either 
as  rent  or  as  profit.  This  prqiortion  is  very  different 
in  rich  from  what  it  is  in  poor  countries. 

Thus,  at  present,  in  the  opulent  countries  of  Eu- 
rope, a  veiy  large,  frequentfy  the  largest,  portion  of 
the  produce  of  the  land,  is  destined  for  replacing  the 
capital  of  the  rich  and  independent  fanner:  the  other 
for  paying  his  profits,  and  the  rent  of  the  landlord. 
But  anciently,  during  the  prevblency  of  the  feudal 
goveemment,  a  very  small  portion  of  the  produce  was 
suftcient  to  replace  the  capital  employed  in  cultiva- 
tion. It  consisted  commonly  in  a  few  wretched 
cattle,  iMintained  'ahogether  by  the  spontaneous 
produce  of  uncnltivated  land,  and  which  mighty 
therefore,  be  considered  as  a  part  of  that  spontane- 
ous produce.  It  generally,  too,  belonged  to  the  land- 
lord, and  was  by  him  advanced  to  the  occupiers  of 
the  knd.  All  the  rest  of  the  produce  properly  be- 
longed to  bim  too,  either  as  rent  for  his  land,  or  as 
profit  upon  this  paltry  capital.  The  occupiers  of 
bad  were  genendly  bondmen,  whose  persons  and 
eflfects  were  equally  his  property.  Those  who  were 
not  bondmen  were  tenants  at  will ;  and  though  the 
rent  which  they  paid  was  often  nominally  little  more 
ttem  a  quit-rent,  it  reidly  amounted  to  the  whole  pro- 
duce of  the  land.  Their  lord  could  at  all  times  com- 
mand their  labour  in  peace,  and  their  service  in  war. 
Tbongh  they  lived  at  a  distance  from  his  house, 
they  were  equally  dependent  upon  him  as  his  re* 
tainers  who  lived  in  it.  But  the  whole  produce  of 
the  land  undoubtedly  belongs  to  him,  who  can  dis- 
pose of  the  labour  and  service  of  all  those  wlH>m  it 
maintains.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe^  the  shar^ 
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of  the  landlord  sdkloin  exceeds  »  ibirdt  sometiiaes 
not  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  laoiL 
The  rent  of  land,  howevei;  in  all  the  improved  parts 
of  the  country,  has  bem  tripled  and  quadrupled  since 
those  ancient  times ;  and  this  third  or  fourth  part  of 
the  annual  produce  is,  it  seems,  three  or  four  times 
greater  than  the  whdie  had  been  befora  In  the  pro* 
gress  of  improvement,  rent,  though  it  increases  in 
proportion  to  the  extent,  diminishes  in  proportion  to 
the  produce  of  the  land« 

In  the  qMilent  countries  of  Europe,  great  capitals 
are  at  present  employed  in  trade  and  maau&ctures» 
In  the  ancient  state,  the  little  trade  that  was  stir- 
ring, and  the  few  homely  and  coarse  manufactures 
that  were  carried  on,  required  but  very  small  capir 
tals.  These,  however,  must  have  yielded  vay  large 
profits.  The  rate  of  interest  was  nowhere  less  than 
ten  per  cent,  and  their  profits  must  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  afford  this  great  interest.  At  present,  the 
rate  of  interest,  in  the  improved  parts  of  £unq>e,  is 
nowhere  higher  than  six  per  cent. ;  and  in  some  of 
the  most  improved  it  is  so  low  as  ioat^  three,  and 
two  per  cent.  Though  that  part  of  the  revenue  of 
the  inhabitants  which  is  derived  from  the  pro&s  of 
stodc,  is  always  much  greater  in  rich  than  in  poor 
countries,  it  is  because  the  stock  is  much  greatar; 
in  proportion  to  the  stock,  the  profits  are  generally 
much  less. 

That  part  of  the  annual  produce,  therefiore,  which, 
as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground,  or  from 
the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is  destined  fw 
replacing  a  capital,  is  not  only  much  greater  in  ridi 
than  in  poor  countries,  but  bears  a  much  greater  pro- 
portion tQ  that  which  is  immediately  destiqed  for 
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amntitatix^  a  revenue  either  as  rent  or  as  profit. 
Tbe  fiinds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  produc- 
ti?e  iaboor  are  not  only  much  greater  in  tiie  former 
than  in  the  latter,  but  bear  a  much  greater  propor- 
tion to  those  which,  though  they  may  be  employed 
to  mra[itain  ekher  productire  or  unproductive  haiid% 
hove  g^enerally  a  predilection  for  the  latter. 

The  prqx>rtion  between  tbote  diftrent  funds  ne- 
cetsariJy  determines  in  every  country  tl^  general 
character  of  the  inhabitants  as  to  industry  or  idle- 
ness. We  are  more  industrious  than  our  forfathers; 
becaoM,  in  the  present  times,  tiie  funds  destined  for 
die  maintenance  of  industry  are  much  greater  in 
proportion  to  those  which  are  likely  to  be  employed 
in  the  maintenance  of  idleness,  than  l^y  were  two 
or  three  centuries  ago.  Our  ancestors  were  idle  for 
w^t  of  a  sufficient  encouragement  to  industry.  It 
is  better,  says  the  proverb,  to  |^y  for  nothing,  Uian 
to  work  for  nothing.  In  mercantile  and  manufac* 
taring  towns,  where  the  inferior  ranks  of  people  are 
chiefly  maintained  by  the  emplojrment  of  cental,  they 
are  in  general  industrious,  sober,  and  thriving ;  as  in 
many  Engli^,  and  in  most  Dutch  towns.  In  those 
towns  whidi  are  principally  supported  by  the  con- 
stant or  occ^isional  residence  of  a  court,  and  in  which 
&e  inferior  ranks  of  people  are  chiefly  maintained 
by  the  spending  of  revenue,  they  are  in  general  idle^ 
dissolute,  and  poor ;  as  at  Rome,  Versailles,  Com- 
p^gne,  and  Fontatnbleau.  If  you  except  Rouen 
and  Bourdeaux,  there  is  little  trade  or  industry 
in  any  of  the  parliament  towns  of  France}  and 
the  inferior  ranks  of  people,  being  chiefly  main- 
tained by  the  expense  of  the  members  of  the  courts 
of  justice,  and  of  those  who  come  to  plead  before 
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tbem,  are  in  genend  idle  and  poor.  The  great  trade 
of  Rouen  and  Bourdeaux  seems  to  be  altogether  tiie 
effect  of  their  situation.  Rouen  is  necessarily  die 
intrepot  of  almost  all  the  goods  which  are  brought 
either  from  foreign  countries^  or  from  the  maritane 
provinces  of  France,  for  the  consumption  of  the 
great  city  of  Paris.  Bourdeaux  is,  in  liie  same 
manner,  the  intrepot  of  the  wines  which  grow 
upon  the  banks  of  the  Garronne,  and  of  the  rivers 
which  run  into  it,  one  of  the  richest  wine  countries 
in  the  world,  and  which  seems  to  produce  die  wine 
fittest  for  expOTtation,  or  best  suited  to  the  taste  of 
foreign  nations.  Such  advantageous  situations  ne- 
cessarily attract  a  great  capital  by  the  great  em- 
ployment which  they  afiwd  it  ;  and  the  employ- 
ment of  this  capital  is  the  cause  of  the  induetry  of 
those  two  cities.  In  the  other  parliament  towns  of 
France,  very  little  more  capital  seems  to  be  employ- 
ed then  what  is  necessary  for  si^plying  their  own 
consumption ;  that  is,  little  more  Uian  the  smallest 
capital  which  can  be  employed  in  them.  The  same 
thing  may  be  said  of  Paris,  ^Madrid,  and  Vienna. 
Of  those  three  cities,  Paris  is  by  far  the  moat  indus- 
trious, but  Paris  itself  is  the  principal  market  of  all 
the  manufactures  established  at  Paris,  and  its  awn 
consumption  is  the  principal  o^ect  of  all  the  trade 
which  it  carries  on.  London,  Lisbon,  and  Cqpoi- 
•  hagen,  are,  perhaps,  the  only  three  cities  in  £un^, 
which  are  both  the  constant  residence  of  a  court, 
and  can  at  the  same  time  be  considered  as  trading 
cities,  or  as  cities  which  tj*ade  not  only  for  their 
own  consumption,  but  for  that  of  other  cities  and 
countries.  The  situation  of  all  the  three  is  ex- 
tremely ^advantageous,  and  naturally  fits  them  to 
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be  the  intrepots  of  a  great  part  of  the  goods  des- 
tined f<a  the  eomump^n  of  distant  places.  In  a 
aty  where  a  great  revenue  is  spent,  to  employ  with 
advantage  a  capital  for  any  other  purpose  tlMUi  for 
Biq^lying  ihe  consumption  of  that  city,  is  probaUy 
more  difficidt  than  in  one  in  which  the  inferim*  ranks 
of  people  have  no  other  maintenance  but  what  they 
derive  from  the  employment  of  such  a  capital.  The 
ideness  of  the  greater  part  of  the  people  who  are 
maintained  by  the  expense  of  revenue,  corrupts,  it 
b  probable,  die  industry  of  those  who  ought  to  be 
naiatained  by  the  employment  of  capita],  and  ren- 
ders it  less  advantageous  to  employ  a  capital  there 
than  in  other  places.  There  was  little  trade  or  in- 
dustry in  Edinburgh  before  the  union.  When  the 
Scotch  pariiament  was  no  longer  to  be  assembled  in 
it,  when  it  ceased  to  be  the  necessary  residence  of 
the  prktdpal  BobUity  and  gentry  of  Scotland,  it  be- 
came a  city  of  some  trade  and  industry.  It  still 
continues,  however,  to  be  the  r^idence  of  the  prin- 
cipal courts  of  justice  in  Scotland,  of  the  boards  of 
emtoms  and  excise,  &c.  A  considerable  revenue, 
ther^ore,  still  continues  to  be  spent  in  it.  In  trade 
and  industry,  it  is  much  inferior  to  Glasgow,  of 
which  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  maintained  by 
the  employment  of  capital.  The  inhabitants  of  a 
large  village,  it  has  sometimes  been  observed,  after 
having  made  considerable  progress  in  manufactures, 
have  become  idle  and  poor,  in  consequence  of  a  great 
lord's  having  taking  up  his  residence  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood. 

The  proportion  between  capital  and  revenue, 
therefore,  seems  everywhere  to  regulate  the  pro- 
portion between  industry  and  idleness.    Wherever 
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ci^itAl  predominates,  industry  prevails;  wherever 
revenue,  idleness.  Every  increase  or  dimimitiott  of 
capital,  therefore,  naturally  tends  to  increteie  or  di- 
minith  the  real  quantity  of  industry,  the  number  (£ 
productive  hands,  and  consequently  liie  exchange- 
able value  pf  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  snd 
labour  of  the  country,  the  real  wealfii  and  reventte 
of  all  its  inhabitants. 

Capitals  are  increased  by  parsimony,  and  dhni- 
nish^  by  prodigality  and  misconducts 

Whatever  a  person  saves  from  his  revenue  he  adds 
to  his  capital,  and  either  employs  it  himself  in  mion- 
taining  an  additional  number  of  productive  hands,  6r 
enables  some  other  person  to  do  so,  by  lending  it  to 
him  for  an  interest,  that  is,  for  a  share  of  the  profits^ 
As  the  capital  of  an  individual  can  be  increased  only 
by  what  he  saves  from  his  annual  revenue  or  his  an- 
nual gains,  sa  the  capital  of  a  society,  winch  is  the 
same  with  that  of  all  the  individuals  who  compose 
it,  can  be  increased  only  in  the  same  manner. 

PlEirsimony,  and  not  industry,  is  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  increase  of  capitaL  Industry,  indeed, 
provides  the  subject  which  parsimony  accumulate^ 
but  whatever  industry  might  acquire^  if  parsimony 
did  not  save  and  store  op,  the  capital  would  never 
be  the  greater. 

Parsimony,  by  increasing  the  fund  which  is  des<* 
tinedfor  the  maintenance  of  productive  hands,  tends 
to  increase  the  number  of  those  hands  whose  labour 
adds  to  the  value  of  the  sufagect  upon  which  it  is  be- 
stowed.  It  tends,  therefore,  to  increase  tfie  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country.  It  puts  into  motion  an 
additional  quantity  of  industry,  which  gives  an  addi* 
ttonal  value  to  the  annnal  produce* 
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WbsLt  is  anauidly  saved,  is  as  regularly  consumed 
aB  what  is  ammally  qpent^  and  nearly  in  the  same 
tme  too :  but  it  is  consumed  by  a  diffident  set  c^ 
people.  That  portion  of  his  revenue  which  a  rich 
man. annually  ^>ends,  is,  in  most  cases,  consumed 
by  idle  guests  and  menial  servants,  who  leave  no* 
thing  hdiind  them  in  return  for  their  consumption. 
That  portion  which  he  annuidly  saves,  as,  for  the 
saAce  of  the  pr<^,  it  is  immediately  employed  as  a 
coital,  is  consumed  in  the  same  manner,  and  nearly 
in  the  same  time  too,  but  by  adijSerent  set  of  people : 
by  labourers,  manufacturers,  and  artificers^  who  re* 
prodoce,  with  a  profit,  the  value  of  their  annual  coo* 
wnption.  His  revenue,  we  dudl  suppc»e,  is  paid 
him  in  monejr*  Had  he  spent  the  whole,  the  food 
dodiing,  and  lodging,  which  the  whole  could  have 
purchased,  would  have  been  distributed  among  the 
former  set  of  pe(^le«  By  saving  a  part  of  it,  as  that 
part  is,  for  the  nke  of  the  profit,  immediately  em* 
pkqred  as  a  capital,  either  by  himself  or  by  some 
othnr  person,  the  food,  clothing,  and  lodging,  which 
my  be  purchased  with  it,  are  necessarily  reserved 
ior  the  latter*  The  consumption  is  the  same,  but 
the  consumers  are  different 

By  what  a  frugal  man  annually  saves,  he  not  only 
aflSotrds  maintenance  to  an  additional  number  of  pro* 
^ictive  brads,  for  that  of  the  ensuing  year,  but  like 
the  founder  of  a  public  work-house,  he  establishes, 
as  it  were,  a  perpetual  fund  for  the  maintenance  of 
an  equal  number  in  all  times  to  come.  The  per- 
petual allotment  and  destination  of  this  fund,  in- 
deed,  is  not  always  guarded  by  any  positive  law,  by 
any  trust^right  or  deed  of  mortmain.  It  is  always 
guarded,  however,  by  a  yery  powerful  principle,  the 
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plain  and  evident  interest  of  every  individaal  to  whom 
any  share  of  it  shall  ever  belong.  No  part  of  it  can  ever 
afterwards  be  employed  to  maintmn  any  but  produc- 
tive hands,  without  an  evident  loss  to  the  persoa 
who  thus  perverts  it  from  its  proper  destination. 

The  prodigal  perverts  it  in  this  manner :  By  not 
confining  his  expense  within  his  income,  he  en- 
croaches upon  his  capital.  Like  him  ^ho  perverts 
the  reveiiues  of  some  pious  foundation  to  pro&ne 
purposes,  he  pays  the  wages  of  idleness  with  those 
funds  which  the  frugality  of  his  fore&thers  had,  aa 
it  were,  consecrated  to  the  maintenance  of  industry* 
By  diminishing  the  funds  destined  for  the  emploj- 
ment  of  productive  labour,  he  necessarily  diminishes, 
so  far  as  it  depends  upon  him,  the  quantity  of  that 
labour  which  adds  a  value  to  the  subject  upcm  whkfa 
it  is  bestowed,  and,  consequentJy,  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  whole 
country,  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. If  the  prodigality  of  some  were  not  compen- 
sated by  the  frugality  of  others,  the  conduct  of  every 
prodigal,  by  feeding  the  idle  with  the  bread  of  the 
industrious,  tends  not  only  to  b^gar  himself,  but  to 
impoverish  his  country. 

Though  the  expense  of  the  prodigal  should  be  al- 
together in  home  made,  and  no  part  of  it  in  foreign 
commodities,  its  effect  upon  the  productive  funds  of 
the  society  would  still  be  the  same.  Every  year 
there  would  still  be  a  certam  quantity  of  food  and 
clothing,  which  ought  to  have  maintained  produc* 
tive,  employed  in  maintaining  unproductive  hands. 
Every  year,  therefore,  there  would  still  be  some  di* 
minution  in  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the 
value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  country. 
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This  expense,  it  may  be  said,  indeed,  not  being  in 
timiga  goods,  and  not  occasioning  any  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver,  the  same  qoanttty  (k  mcfney 
would  remain  in  the  coontry  as  before.     But  if  the 
quantity  of  food  and  clothing  which  were  thus  con- 
somed  by  unproductive,  had  been  distributed  among 
productive  hands,  they  would  have  reproduced,  to- 
gether with  a  profit,  the  fiill  value  of  their  consumpj. 
tion.     The  same  quantity  of  money  would,  in  this 
case,   equally  have  remained  in  the  country,  arid 
tiiere  would,  beside,  have  been  a  reproduction  of  an 
equal  value  of  consumaUe  goods^   There  would  have 
been  two  values  instead  of  one. 

The  same  quantity  of  money,  beddes,  cannot  long 
Donain  inany  country  in  which  the  value  of  the  an- 
wal  pRMluce  diminishes..  The  sole  use  of  money  is 
to  circulate  consumi^le  goods.  By  means  of  it,  pro^ 
visions,  materials,  and  finished  work,  are  bought 
and  sold,  and  distributed  to  their  proper  consumersi^ 
The  quantity  of  momejf  therefore,  which  can  be  an- 
nually employed  in  any  country,  must  be  determined 
hy  the  value  of  the  consumable  goods  annually  cir« 
cttlated  within  it.  These  must  consist,  either  in  the 
immediate  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the 
country  itself^  or  in  somethkig  which  had  been  pur^- 
diased  with  some  part  of  that  produce.  Their  va- 
lue, therefore,  must  dinunish  as  the  value  of  that 
produce  diminishes,  and  along,  with  it  the  quantity 
c£  money  which  can  be  employed  in  circulating  them. 
But  the  money  which,  by  this  annual  diminution  of 
produce,  is  annuaHy  thrown  out  of  domestic  circu- 
lation, will  not  be  allowed  to  lie  idle.  The  interest 
of  whoever  possesses  it  requiies  that  it  should  be 
employed ;  but  having  no  employment  at  home,  it 
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wiU»  ia  spite  of  all  laws  and  prohibitioiis»  be  sent 
abroad,  and  employed  in  purchasing  consumabte 
goods,  which  may  be  of  some  use  at  home.  Its  an- 
niml' exportation  will,  in  this  manner,  continue  for 
some  time  to  add  something  to  the  annual  consump* 
tion  of  the  country  beyond  the  value  of  its  own  w^ 
nual  produce.  What  in  the  days  of  its  prosperi^  had 
been  saved  from  that  annual  produce,  and  employed 
in  purchasing  gold  and  silver,  will  contribute,  fw 
some  little  time,  to  support  its  coimumption  in  ad^ 
versity.  The  exportation  of  gdd  and  silver  is,  in 
this  case,  not  the  cause,  but  the  ^fect  of  its  dedcn* 
sion,  and  may  even,  for  some  little  time,  alleviate 
the  misery  of  that  declension. 

.The  quantity  of  money,  on  the  contrary,  miist  in 
every  country  naturally  increase  as  the  value  of  the 
annual  produce  increases.  The  value  of  tihe  con- 
sumable goods  annually  circulated  withm  the  society 
being  greater,  will  require  a  greater  ^piantity  o£  ao^ 
ney  to  circulate  them.  A  part  of  the  increased  pro- 
duce, therefore,  will  naturally  be  employed  in  pur- 
chasing,  wherever  it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  necessary  for  circulating 
the  rest  The  increase  of  those  metals  will,  m  this 
case,  be  the  effect,  not  the  cause,  of  the  pobUc  pro- 
^rity.  Gold  and  silver  are  [mrchased  everywhere 
in  the  same  manner.  The  food,  clothing,  weA  lock- 
ing, the  revenue  and  maintenance,  of  all  those  whose 
labour  or  stock  is  employed  in  bringing  them  from 
the  mine  to  the  marisiet,  is  the  price  paid  for  them 
in  Peru  as  weU  as  in  England.  The  country  which 
has  tins  price  to  pay,  will  never  be  loi^  without  the 
quantity  of  those  metals  which  it  has  occasion  for ; 
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^  and  DO  country  will  over  long  retain  a  qoaatity  whi<^ 
it  lias  no  occasion  for* 

Whatever^  thwefbre,  we  may  imagine  the  real 
wealth  and  revenue  of  a  country  to  eooiist  in^  who* 
tlier  in  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  its  land 
and  labour^  as  plain  reason  seems  to  dictate,  or  m 
the  quantity  of  the  predous  metab  which  circulate 
within  ity  as  vulgar  prejudices  suppose ;  in  either  view 
of  the  matter,  every  prodigal  appears  td  be  a  public 
enemy^  and  every  frugal  man  a  public  benefactor* 

The  effects  of  miscoiiduct  are  often  the  same  M 
tiiose  of  prodigality.  Every  injudicious  and  unsuc» 
eeasfiil  prefect  in  agriculture,  mines,  fisherttS,  trade, 
or  manufactures,  tends  in  the  same  manner  to  dimi- 
nish the  funds  destined  for  the  maintenance  of  pro* 
diKTtive  lsd>oun  In  every  such  project,  though  the 
capital  is  coraumed  by  productive  hands  only,  yet  as^ 
by  the  injudidous  mamier  in  which  they  are  employ- 
ed, they  do  not  reproduce  the  full  value  of  their  con- 
sumption, there  must  always  be  some  diminution  in 
wlmt  would  otherwise  have  been  the  productive  funds 
of  the  society. 

It  can  seldom  happra,  indeed,  that  the  circumstan- 
ces of  agreat  nation  can  be  much  affected  either  by  the 
prodigality  or  misconduct  of  individuals^  the  profusion 
or  inqprudence  of  some  beii%  always  more  than  com- 
p^MsAed  by  the  frugali^  and  good  conduct  of  others^ 

With  regard  to  profusion,  the  principle  which 
prompts  to  expense  is  the  pas8i<m  for  present  enjoy- 
ment ;  which,  though  sometimes  violent  and  Very  dif- 
ficult to  be  restrained,  is  in  general  only  momentary 
and  occasicmaL  But  the  principle  which  prompts  to 
save,  is  the  desire  of  bettering  our  condition ;  a  desire 
which^  though  generally  calm  and  dispassionate, 
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comes  with  us  from  the  womb,  and  never  leaves  us 
till  we  go  into  the  grave.     In  the  whole  interVal 
which  separates  those  two  moments,  there  is  scarce^ 
perhaps,  a  single  instance,  in  which  any  man  is  so 
perfectly  and  completely  satisfied  with  his  situation, 
as  to  be  without  any  wish  of  alteration  or  improve- 
ment of  any  kind.    An  augmentation  of  fortune  is 
the  means  by  which  the  greater  part  of  men  propose 
and  wish  to  better  their  condition.     It  is  the  means 
the  most  vulgar  and  the  most  obvious ;  and  the  moat 
likely  way  of  augmenting  their  fortune,  is  to  save 
and  accumulate  some  part  of  what  they  acquire,  ei> 
ther  regularly  and  annually,  or  upon  some  extraor* 
dinary  occasion.    Though  the  principle  of  expense, 
therefore,  prevails  in  almost  all  men  upon  some  oc- 
casions, and  in  some  men  upon,  almost  all  occasions  ; 
yet  in  the  greater  part  of  men,  taking  the  whole 
course  of  their  life  at  an  average,  the  principle  of 
frugality  seems  not  only  to  predominate,  but  to  pre« 
dominate  very  greatly. 

With  regard  to.  misconduct,  the  number  of  pru- 
dent and  successful  undertakings  is  every  where  much 
greater  than  that  of  injudicious  and  unsuccessful 
ones.  After  all  our  complaints  of  the  frequency  of 
bankruptcies,  the  unhappy  men  who  fall  into  this 
misfortune,  make  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  whole 
number  engaged  in  trade,  and  all  other  sorts  of  bu- 
siness ;  not  much  more,  perhaps,  than  one  in  a  tlK>u- 
sand.  Bankruptcy  is,  perhaps,  the  greatest  and  most 
humiliating  calamity  which  can  befal  an  innocent 
man.  The  greater  part  of  men,  therefore,  are  suflS- 
ciently  careful  to  avoid  it.  Some,  indeed,  do  not 
avoid  it ;  as  some  do  not  avoid  the  gallows. 

Great  nations  are  never  impoverished  by  private^  * 
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though  they  sometimes  are  by  public  prodigality  and 
misconduct.  The  whole,  or  almost  the  whole  public 
revenue  is,  in  most  countries,  employed  in  maintain- 
ing  unproductive  hands.  Such  are  the  people  who 
compose  a  numerous  and  splendid  court,  a  great  ec« 
clesiastical  estabh'shment,  great  fleets  and  armies^  who 
in  time  of  peace  produce  nothing,  and  in  time  of  war 
acquire  nothing  which  can  compensate  the  expense 
of  maintaining  them,  even  while  the  war  lasts.  Such 
people,  as  they  themselves  produce  nothing,  are  all 
maintained  by  the  produce  of  other  men's  labour. 
When  multiplied,  therefore,  to  an  unnecessary  num- 
ber, they  may  in  a  particular  year  consume  so  great  a 
share  of  this  produce,  as  not  to  leave  a  sufficiency  for 
maintaining  the  productive  labourers,  who  should  re- 
produce it  next  year.  The  next  year's  produce,  there- 
fore, will  be  less  than  that  of  the  foregoing  ;  and  if 
the  same  disorder  should  continue,  that  of  the  third 
year  ^U  be  still  less  than  that  of  the  second.  Those 
unproductive  hands  who  should  be  maintained  by  a 
part  only  of  the  spare  revenue  of  the  people,  may 
consume  so  great  a  share  of  their  whole  revenue,  and 
thereby  oblige  so  great  a  number  to  encroach  upon 
their  capitals,  upon  the  funds  destined  for  the  main* 
tenance  of  productive  labour,  that  all  the  frugality 
and  good  conduct  of  individuals  may  not  be  able  to 
compensate  the  waste  and  degradation  of  produce 
occasioned  by  this  violent  and  forced  encroachment. 
This  frugsdity  and  good  conduct,  however,  is,  upon 
most  occasions,  it  appears  from  experience,  sufficient 
to  compensate,  not  only  the  private  prodigality  and 
misconductof  individuals,  but  the  public  extravagance 
of  government  The  uniform,  constant,  and  unin- 
terrupted effort  of  every  man  to  better  his  condition. 
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the  principle  from  which  public  and  national,  as  welt 
as  private  opulence  is  originally  derived,  is  frequent- 
ly powerful  enough  to  maintain  the  natural  progress 
of  things  towards  improvement,  in  spite  both  of  the 
extravagance  of  government,  and  of  the  greatest  er- 
rors of  adminktration.  like  the  unknown  principle 
of  animal  life,  it  frequently  restores  health  and  vi- 
gour to  the  constitution,  in  spite  not  only  of  the  dis- 
ease, but  of  the  absurd  prescriptions  of  the  doctor. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  any 
nation  can  be  increased  in  its  value  by  no  other  means^ 
but  by  increasing  either  the  number  of  its  productive 
l2d>ourers,  or  the  productive  powers  of  those  labourers 
who  had  before  been  employed,  liie  number  of  its 
productive  labourers,  it  is  evident,  can  never  be  much 
increased,  but  in  consequence  of  an  increase  of  capi« 
tal,  or  of  the  funds  destined  for  maintaining  themr 
The  productive  powers  of  the  same  number  of  labonr* 
ers  cannot  be  increased*  but  in  consequence  either  of 
some  addition  and  improvement  to  those  machines 
and  instruments  which  facilitate  and  abridge  labour, 
or  of  more  proper  division  and  distribution  of  em* 
ployment.  In  either  case,  an  additional  capital  is  aU 
most  always  required.  It  is  by  means  of  an  additional 
capital  only,  that  the  undertaker  of  any  work  can 
either  provide  his  workmen  with  better  machinery, 
or  mak^  a  more  proper  distribution  of  employment 
among  them.  When  the  work  toiie  done  consists  of 
a  number  of  parts,  to  keep  every  man  constantly  em- 
ployed in  one  way,  requires  a  much  greater  capital 
than^  where  every  man  id  occasionally  employed  in 
every  different  part  of  the  work.  When  we  compare, 
therefore,  the  state  of  a  nation  at  two  different  pe* 
nods,  and  find  that  the  annual  produce  of  its  hmd 
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and  labour  is  evidently  greater  at  the  Gutter  tban  at 
tbe  former,  that  its  lands  are  better  cultivated,  its 
manuj&ctures  more  numerous  and  more  flourishing 
and  its  trade  more  extensive ;  we  may  be  assured 
thieit  its  capital^  must  have  increased  during  the  in- 
terval between  those  two  periods,  and  that  more 
must  have  been  added  to  it  by  the  good  conduct  of 
some,  than  had  been  taken  from  it  either  by  the 
private  misronduct  of  others,  or  by  the  public  ex- 
travagance of  government.  But  we  shall  find  this 
to  have  been  the  case  of  almost  all  nations,  in  all 
tolerably  quiet  and  peaceable  times,  even  of  those 
who  have  not  exkjcyed  the  most  prudent  and  parsi- 
monious  governments.  To  form  a  right  judgment 
of  it  J  mdeed,  we  must  compare  the  state  of  the 
country  at  periods  somewhat  distant  from  one  ano- 
tfaer.  The  progress  is  frequently  so  gradual,  that, 
at  near  periods,  the  improvement  is  not  only  not 
sensible,  but,  from  the  declension  either  of  certain 
branches  ctf  industry,  or  of  certain  districts  of  the 
country,  things  which  sometimes  happen,  though  the 
cooBtiy  in  general  is  in  great  prosperity,  there  fre- 
quently arises  a  suspidcMi,  that  the  riches  and  indua- 
try  of  the  whole  are  decaying. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Eng- 
land, for  example,  is  certainly  mudi  greater  than  it 
was  a  little  more  than  a  century  ago,  at  the  restora- 
tion of  Charles  IL  Though  at  present  few  people, 
I  believe,  doubt  of  this,  yet  during  this  period  five 
years  have  sddom  passed  away,  in  which  some  book 
or  pamphlet  has  not  been  published,  written,  too,  w^th 
such  abilities  as  to  gain  some  authority  with  the  pub- 
lic, and  pretending  todemcmstrate  that  the  wealth  of 
the  nation  was  fast  declining ;  that  the  country  was 
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depopulated,  agriculture  n^ected,  manufactures  de« 
caying,  and  trade  undone.  Nor  have  these  poUica- 
tions  been  all  party  pamphlets,  the  wretched  d&prio^ 
of  falsehood  and  venality.  Many  of  them  have  been: 
written  by  very  candid  and  very  intelligent  people^ 
who  wrote  nothing  but  what  they  believed,  and  for 
no  other  reason  but  because  they  believed  it. 

The  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of 
England,  again,  was  certainly  much  greater  at  the 
restoration  than  we  can  suppose  it  to  have  been 
about  a  hundred  years  before,  at  the  accession  of 
Elizabeth.  At  this  period,  too,  we  have  all  reason  to 
believe,  the  country  was  much  more /advanced  in  im- 
provement, than  it  had  been  about  a  century  before, 
towards  the  close  of  the  dissensions  betwi^en  the 
houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.  Even  then  it  was, 
probably,  in  a  better  condition  than  it  had  been  at 
the  Norman  conquest ;  and  at  the  Norman  conquest, 
than  during  the  confusion  of  the.  Saxon  heptarchy. 
Even  at  this  early  period,  it  was  certainly  a  more  imr 
proved  country  than  at  the  invasion  of  Julius  Cseaar, 
when  its  inhabitants  were  nearly  in  the  same  state 
with  the  savages  in  North  America. 

In  each  of  those  periods,  however,  there  was  notr 
only  much  private  and  public  profusion,  many  expen- 
sive and  unnecessary  wars,  great,  perversion  of  the 
annual  produce  from  maintaining  productive  to  main- 
tain unproductive  hands  j  but  sometimes,  in  the  con- 
fusion of  civil  discord,  such  absolute  waste  and  de- 
struction of  stock,  as  might  be  supposed,  not  only  to 
retard,  as  it  certainly  did,  the  natural  accumulatioa 
of  riches,  but  to  have  left  the  country,  at  the  end  of 
the  period,  poorer  than  at  the  beginning.  Thus,  in 
the  happiest  and  most  fortunate  period  of  them  all. 
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Ihat  wliich  has  passed  since  the  restoratuHi^  how 
inaoj  disorders  and  misfortunes  have  occurred, 
vfaich,  could  they  have  been  foreseen,  not  only  the 
impoverishment,  but  the  total  ruin  of  the  country 
would  have  been  expected  from  them  ?  The  fire 
and  the  plague  of  London,  the  two  Dutch  wars,  the 
disorders  of  the  revolution,  the  war  in  Ireland,  the 
four  expensive  French  wars  of  1688,  J  701,  1742, 
1756,  together  with  the  two  rebellions  of  1715 
1745.  In  the  course  of  the  four  French  wars, 
the  nation  has  contracted  more  than  ^145,000,000 
of  debt,  over  and  above  all  the  other  extraordinary 
annual  expense  ^which  they  occasioned ;  so  that  the 
whole  cannot  be  computed  at  less  than  ^200,000,000. 
So  great  a  share  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the  country,  has,  since  the  revolution,  been 
employed  upon  different  occasions,  in  maintaining 
an  extnuMrdinary  number  of  unproductive  hands. 
But  had  not  those  wars  given  this  particular  direc- 
tion to  so  large  a  capital,  the  greater  part  of  it 
would  naturally  have  been  employed  in  maintain- 
ing productive  hands,  whose  labour  would  have  re- 
placed, with  a  profit,  the  whole  value  of.  their  con- 
^mption.  The  ^ue  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country  would  have  been 
considerably  increased  by  it  every  year,  and  every 
year's  increase  would  have  augmented  still  more 
that  of  the  following  year.  More  houses  would 
have  been  built,  more  lands  would  have  been  im- 
proved, and  those  which  had  been  improved  before 
would  have  been  better  cultivated ;  more  manufiic- 
tures  would  have  been  established,  and  those  which 
had  been  established  befwe  would  have  been  more 
extended  $  and  to  what  height  the  real  wealth,  and 
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Mvenue  of  the  country  might  by  this  time  have  been 
faisedy  it  is  not  perhaps  very  easy  even  to  imagine. 

But  though  the  profu^n  of  government  must  un-' 
doubtedly  have  retarded  the  natural  prc^ess  of  £ng« 
land  towards  wealth  and  improvement,  it  ha3  not 
been  able  to  stop  it  The  annual  produce  of  its 
land  and  labour  is  undoubtedly  much  greater  at 
present  than  it  was  either  at  the  restoration  or  at 
the  revolution.  The  capital,  therefore,  annually  em* 
ployed  in  cultivating  this  land,  and  in  maintainii^ 
this  labour,  must  likewise  be  much  greater.  In  the 
midst  of  all  the  exactions  of  government,  this  capi- 
tal has  been  silently  and  gradually  accumulated  by 
the  private  frugali^  and  good  conduct  of  individuals^ 
by  tiieir  universal,  continual,  and  uninterrupted  ef* 
fort  to  better  their  own  condition.  It  is  this  effort^ 
protected  by  law,  and  allowed  by  liberty  to  eiert 
itself  in  the  manner  that  is  most  advantageous, 
which  has  maintained  the  progress  of  England  to- 
wards opulence  and  improvement  in  almost  all  for« 
mer  times,  and  which,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  will  do  so 
in  all.  future  times.  England,  however,  as  it  has 
never  been  Messed  with  a  very  parsimonious  ga« 
vemment,  so  parsimony  has  at  ho  time  been  the 
characteristic  virtue  of  its  inhalutants*  It  is  the 
highest  impertinence  and  presumption,  therefore,  in 
Icings  and  ministers  to  pretend  to  watch  over  the 
^onomy  of  private  people,  and  to  restrain  their  ex* 
pense,  either  by  sumptuary  laws,  or  by  prohibit!^ 
the  importation  of  foreign  luxuries.  They  are  them« 
selves  always,  and  without  any  exception,  the  greats 
est  spendthrifts  in  the  society.  Let  them  look  wdU 
after  their  own  expense,  and  they  may  safely  trust 
private  people  with  theirs.  If  their  own  extravagance 
does  not  ruin  the  state,  that  of  the  subject  never  will. 
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As  fiugtUt^  increftses,  aad  ^proHgtHitf  dimdikhes, 
the  public  capital,  so  the  conduct  of  those  whose  ex- 
pense just  equals  their  revenue,  without  either  ac- 
cumulating or  encroaching,  neither  increases  nor 
diminishes  it.  Some  modes  of  expense,  however, 
seem  to  contribute  more  to  the  growdi  of  puUtc 
opulence  than  others. 

The  revenue  of  an  individual  may  be  spent,  rtdier 
in  things  which  are  consumed  immediatei]^,  and  in 
which  one  day's  expense  can  neither  alleviate  nor 
support  that  of  another ;  or  it  may  be  spent  in  things 
more  durable,  which  can  therefore  be  accumulated^ 
sitad  in  which  every  day's  expense  may,  as  he  chuses, 
either  alleviate,  or  support  and  heighten,  the  efkct 
of  that  of  the  following  day.  A  man  of  fortune,  for 
example,  may  either  spend  his  revenue  in  a  pn^use 
and  sumptuous  table,  and  in  maintaining  a  great 
number  of  menial  servants,  and  a  multitude  of  dogs 
and  horses ;  or,  ccmtenting  himself  with  a  frugal 
table,  and  few  attendants,  he  may  lay  out  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  adorning  his  house  or  bis  coun- 
try villa,  in  useful  or  ornamental  buildings,  in  use- 
ful or  ornamental  furniture,  in  collecting  books, 
statues,  pictures ;  or  in  things  more  frivolous,  jew- 
els, baubles,  ingenious  trinkets  of  diflerent  kinds ; 
or,  what  is  most  trifling  of  all,  in  amassing  a  great 
wardrobe  of  fine  clothes,  like  the  favourite  and  mi- 
nister of  a  great  prince  who  died  a  few  years  ago. 
Were  two  men  of  equal  fortune  to  spend  their  re- 
venue, the  one  chiefly  in  the  one  way,  the  othw  in 
iite  other,  the  magnificence  of  the  person  whose  ex* 
pense  had  been  chiefly  in  durable  commodities, 
would  be  continually  increaang;  every  day's  ex- 
pense contributing  something  to  support  and  height- 
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en  the  effect  of  that  <^  the  following  day }  that  of  the 
other^  on  the  contraiy,  would  be  no  greater  at  the 
end  of  the  period  than  at  the  beginning.  The  for- 
mer two  woald,  at  the  end  of  the  period,  be  the 
richer  man  of  the  two.  He  would  have  a  stock  of 
goods  of  smne  kind  or  other,  which,  though  it  might 
not  bq  worth  all  that  it  cost,  would  always  be  worth 
something.  No  trace  or  vestige  of  the  expense  of 
the  latter  would  remsdn,  and  the  effects  of  ten  or 
twenty  years'  profusicm  would  be  as  completely  an* 
nihilated  as  if  they  had  never  existed. 

As  the  one  mode  of  expense  is  more  favourable 
than  the  other  to  the  opulence  of  an  individual,  so 
is  it  likewise  to  that  of  a  nation.  The  houses,  the 
furniture,  the  clothing  of  the  rich,  in  a  little  time, 
become  useful  to  the  inferior  and  middling  ranks  of 
people*  They  are  able  to  purchase  them  when  their 
superiors  grow  weary  of  them  ;  and  the  general  ac- 
commodation of  the  whole  people  is  thus  gradually 
improved,  when  this  mode  of  expense  becomes  uni* 
versal  among  men  of  fortune.  In  countries  which 
have  long  been  rich,  you  will  frequently  find  the  in* 
ferior  rs^iks  of  people  in  possession  both  of  houses 
and  furniture  perfectly  good  and  entire,  but  of  which 
neither  the  one  could  have  been  built,  nor  the  other 
have  been  made  for  their  use.  What  was  formerly 
a  seat  of  the  family  of  Seymour,  is  now  an  inn  upon 
the  Bath  road.  The  marriage-bed  of  James  I,  of 
Great  Britain,  which  his  queen  brought  with  her 
from  Denmark,  as  a  present  fit  for  a  sovereign  to 
make  to  a  sovereign,  was,  a  few  years  ago,  the  or* 
nament  of  an  alehouse  at  Dunfermline.  In  some 
ancient  cities,  which  either  have  been  long  station- 
ary, or  liave  gone  somewhat  to  decay,  you  will  some«. 
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times  scarce  find  a  single  house  which  could  have 
been  built  for  its  present  inhabitants.  If  you  go 
into  those  houses,  too,  you  will  frequently  find  many 
excellent,  though  antiquated  pieces  of  fumitiiret 
which  are  still  very  fit  for  use,  and  which  could  as 
little  have  been  made  for  them.  Noble  palaces, 
magnificent  villas,  great  collections  of  books,  statues, 
pictures,  and  other  curiosities,  are  frequently  both  an 
ornament  and  an  honour,  not  only  to  the  neighbour- 
hood, but  to  the  whole  country  to  which  they  be- 
long* Versailles  is  an  ornament  and  an  honour  to 
France,  Stowe  and  Wilton  to  England.  Italy  still 
continues  to  command  some  sort  of  veneration,  by 
the  number  of  monuments  of  this  kind  which  it  pos- 
sesses, though  the  wealth  which  produced  them  has 
decayed,  and  though  the  genius  which  planned  them 
seems  to  be  extinguished,  perhaps  from  not  having 
the  same  employment. 

The  expense,  too,  which  is  laid  out  in  durable 
comnuHliiies,  is  favourable  m>t  only  to  accumulation, 
but  to  frugality.  If  a  person  should  at  any  time  ex- 
eeed  in  it,  he  can  easily  reform  without  exposing 
himself  to  the  censure  of  the  public.  To  reduce  very 
much  the  number  of  his  servants,  to  reform  his  table 
from  great  prc^usion  to  great  frugality,  to  lay  down 
his  equipage  after  he  has  once  set  it  up,  are  changes 
which  cannot  escape  the  observation  of  his  neigh- 
bours, and  which  are  supposed  to  imply  some  ac- 
knowledgement of  preceding  bad  conduct.  Few, 
therefore,  of  those  who  have  once  been  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  launch  out  too  far  into  this  sort  of  ex- 
pense, have  aften^ards  the  courage  to  reform,  till 
ruin  and  bankruptcy  oblige  them^  But  if  a  person 
has,  at  any  time,  been  at  too  great  an  expense  in 
building,  in  furniture,  in  books,  or  pictures,  no  im- 
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(nxuiehcecah  be  inferred  fiom  his  changing  his  eoa^ 
iacU  These  are  tfaings  in  ¥4iich  fiirther  expense  is 
frequency  rendered  unnecessary  by  former  expense; 
and  when  a  person  stops  short,  be  iq[>pears  to  do  sq^ 
not  because  be  has  exceeded  his  fortune^  but  because 
be  has  satisfied  his  fancy. 

The  expense,  besides,  that  is  kid  out  in  durable 
commodities,  gives  maintenance,  commonly^  to  a 
greater  number  of  people  than  that  which  is  em* 
ployed  in  the  most  profiise  hospitality.  0£  two  or 
tbree  hundred  weight  of  provi»ons,  which  may  some- 
times  be  served  up  at  a  great  festival,  cme  half,  per- 
haps, is  thrown  to  the  dunghill,  and  there  is  always 
a  great  deal  wasted  and  dbused.  But  if  the  expense 
of  this  entertainment  had  been  employed  in  setting 
to  work  masons,  carpenters,  upholsterers,  mechanics, 
&c.  a  quantity  of  provisions  of  equal  value  would  have 
been  distributed  among  a  still  greater  number  of 
people,  who  would  have  bought  them  in  pennyworths 
and  pound  weights,  and  not  have  lost  or  thrown  away 
a  single  ounce  of  them.  In  the  one  way,  beudes^  this 
expense  maintains  productive,  in  the  other  unjuro- 
ductive  hands.  In  the  one  way,  therefore,  it  in- 
creases, in  the  other  it  does  not  increase,  the  ex- 
changeable value  of  the  annual  produce  c£  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  country. 

I  would  not,  however,  by  all  this,  be  understood 
to  mean,  that  the  one  species  of  expense  always  be- 
tokens a  more  liberal  or  generous  q^irit  than  the 
other.  When  a  man  of  fortune  spends  his  revenue 
chiefly  in  hospitality,  he  shares  the  greater  part  of 
it  widi  his  friends  and  companicms ;  but  when  he 
employs  it  in  purchasing  such  durable  OMnmodities^ 
he  <^l;en  spends  the  whole  upon  his  own  person,  and 
gives  nothing  to  any  body  without  an  equivalent* 
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The  latter  qpecieg  of  expense,  therefwet  especiaUjr 
when  directed  towards  frirdoos  olbgecte,  the  little 
ornaments  of  dress  and  fnraitare,  jewels^  trinkets» 
gewgaws,  frequently  indicates,  not  onlj  a  trifling, 
but  a  base  and  selfish.dispoeition.  All  that  I  mean 
is,  that  the  one  sort  of  expense,  as  it  always  occa- 
fions  scHBe  accumulation  ci  valuable  commodities; 
as  it  is  more  favourable  to  private  frugality,  and, 
consequently,  to  the  increase  of  the  public  capital, 
and  as  it  maintains  productive  rather  than  unpro* 
ductive  hands,  conduces  mcM  than  the  other  to  the 
growA  of  putAic  opulence* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Stock  lent  at  Interest. 

Th£  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  k  always  con** 
stdered  as  a  capital  by  the  lender.  He  expects  Uiat 
in  due  time  it  is  to  be  restored  to  him,  and  that,  in 
the  mean  time,  the  borrower  is  to  pay  him  a  certain 
annual  rent  for  the  use  of  it.  The  borrower  may 
use  it  either  as  a  capital,  or  as  a  stock  reserved  for 
immediate  consumption.  If  he  uses  it  as  a  capital, 
he  employs  it  in  the  maintenance  of  productive  la» 
bonrers,  who  reproduce  the  value  with  a  profit  He 
can,  in  this  case,  both  restore  the  capital,  and  pay 
the  mterest,  without  alienating  or  encroaching  upon 
any  other  source  of  revenue.  If  he  uses  it  as  a  stock 
reserved  for  immediate  consumption,  he  acts  the  part 
of  a  prodigal,  and  dissipates,  in  the  maintenance  of 
the  idle,  what  was  destined  for  the  support  of  the 
industrious.     He  can,  in  this  case,  neither  restore 
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the  capital  nor  pay  the  interest,  >vith6ut  eidielr  alie-^ 
natihg  or  encroaching  upon  some  other  source  ofre^ 
venue,  such  as  the  property  or  the  rent  of  land. 

The  stock  which  is  lent  at  interest  is,  no  doubt, 
occasionally  employed  in  both  these  ways,  but  in 
the  former  much  more  frequently  than  in  the  lat- 
ter. The  man  who  borrows  in  order  to  spend  will 
soon  be  ruined,  and  he  who  lends  to  him  will  gene* 
rally  have  occasion  to  repent  of  his  folly.  To  bor- 
row or  to  lend  for  such  a  purpose,  therefore,  is,  in  all 
cases,  where  gross  usury  is  out  of  tbe  question, 
contrary  to  the  interest  of  both  parties ;  and  though 
it  no  doubt  happens  sometimes,  that  people  do  both 
the  one  and  the  other,  yet,  from  the  regard  that  all 
men  have  for  their  own  interest,  we  may  be  assured, 
that  it  cannot  happen  so  very  frequently  as  we  are  * 
sometimes  apt  to  imagine.  Ask  any  rich  man  of 
common  prudence,  to  which  of  the  two  sorts  of  peo- 
ple he  has  lent  the  greater  part  of  his  stock,  to  those 
who  he  thinks  will  employ  it  profitably,  or  to  those 
who  will  spend  it  idly,  and  he  will  laugh  at  you  for 
proposing  the  question.  Even  among  borroweiSy 
therefore,  not  the  people  in  the  world  most  famous 
for  frugality,  the  number  of  the  frugal  and  indus- 
trious surpasses  considerably  that  of  the  prodigal  and 
idle. 

The  only  people  to  whom  stock  is  commonly  leat, 
without  their  being  expected  to  make  any  very  pro- 
fitable use  of  it,  are  country  gentlemen  who  borrow 
upon  mortgage.  Even  they  scarce  ever  borrow 
merely  to  spend.  What  they  borrow,  one  may  say» 
is  commonly  spent  before  they  borrow  it.  They  have 
generally  consumed  so  great  a  quantity  of  goods,  ad« 
vanced  to  them  upon  credit  by  shop-keepers  and 
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tradesmen,  that  they  find  it  necessary  to  borrow  at 
interest  in  carder  to  pay  the  debt  The  capital  bor- 
rowed replaces  the  capitals  of  those  shopkeepers  and 
tradesmen  which  the  country  gentlemen  could  not 
have  replaced  from  the  rents  of  their  estates.  It  is 
not  properly  borrowed  in  ord^  to  be  spent,  but  in 
order  to  replace  a  capital  which  had  been  spent  be* 
fore. 

Almost  all  loans  at  interest  are  made  in  money^ 
either  of  paper,  or  of  gold  and  silver :  but  what  the 
borrower  really  wants^  and  what  tilie  lender  readily 
supplies  him  with,  is  not  the  money,  but  the  money's 
worth,  or  the  goods  which  it  can  purchase.  If  he 
wants  it  as  a  stock  for  immediate  consumption,  it  is 
those  goods  only  which  he  can  place  in  that  stock* 
If  he  wants  it  as  a  capital  for  employing  industry, 
it  is  from  those  goods  only  that  the  industrious  can 
be  furnished  with  the  tools,  materials,  ahd  main- 
tenance, necessary  for  carrying  on  their  work.  By 
means  of  the  loan,  the  lend^,  as  it  were,  assigns  to 
the  borrower  his  right  to  a  certain  portion  of  the  an* 
nnai  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country, 
to  be  emplojred  as  the  borrower  pleases. 

The  quantity  of  stock,  therefore,  or,  as  it  is  com* 
monly  expressed,  of  money,  which  can  be  lent  at  in* 
terest  in  any  country,  is  not  regulated  by  the  value 
of  the  money,  whether  paper  or  coin,  which  serves 
as  the  instrument  of  the  different  loans  made  in  that 
country,  but  by  the  value  of  that  part  of  the  annual 
produce,  which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the 
ground,  or  from  the  hands  of  the  productive  labour- 
ers, is  destined,  not  only  for  replacing  a  capital,  but 
such  a  capital  as  the  owner  does  not  care  to  be  at 
the  trouble  of  employing  himself^    As  such  capiuls 
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are  commonly  lent  out  and  paid  back  in  money,  they 

constitute  what  is  called  the  monied  interest.     It  is 

distinct,  not  only  from  the  landed,  but  from  the 

trading  and  manufacturing  interests,  as  in  these 

last  the  owners  themselves  employ  their  own  capi* 

tals.    Even  in  the  n^onied  interest,  however,  the 

money  is,  as  it  were,  but  the  deed  of  assignment, 

which  conveys  from  one  hand  to  another  those  ca» 

pitals  which  the  owners  do  not  care  to  employ  theoh- 

selves.  Those  capitals  may  be  greater,  in  almost  any- 

proportion,  than  the  amount  of  the  money  which 

serves  as  the  instrument  of  their  conveyance ;  the 

same  pieces  of  mon^  successively  serving  for  manj 

diflerent  loans,  as  well  as  for  many  different  pur« 

chases.     A,  for  example,  lends  to  W  ^1000  with 

which  W  immediatdy  purchases  of  B  jflOOO  worth 

of  goods.    B  having  no  occasion  for  the  money  him-^ 

self,  lends  the  identical  pieces  to  Xt  with  which  X 

immediatdy  purchases  qf  C  another  j^lOOO  worth 

of  goods.    C,  in  the  same  manner,  and  for  the  same 

reason,  lends  them  to  Y,  who  again  purchases  goods 

with  them  of  D.    In  this  manner,  the  same  pieces, 

either  of  coin  or  of  paper,  may  in  the  course  of  a 

few  days  serve  as  the  instrument  of  three  diffeoent 

loans,  and  of  three  different  purchases,  each  of  which 

is,  in  value,  equal  to  the  whole  amount  of  those  pieces. 

What  the  three  monied  men,  A,  B,  apd  C,  assigned 

to  the  three  borrowers,  W,  X,  Y,  is  the  power  of 

making  those  purchases.    In  this  power  consist  both 

the  value  and  the  use  of  the  loans.    .The  stock  lent 

by  the  three  monied  men  is  equal  to  the  value  of  the 

goods  which  can  be  purchased  with  it,  and  is  three 

times  greater  than  that  of  (hie  money  >vith  which  the 

f)urchasea.are  made.    Those  loanS|  hpwever,  may  b© 
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^  perfectly  well  sectnredt  the  goods  purcb^uied  by 
the  different  debtors  being  so  employed  as,  in  due 
time,  to  bring  back,  with  a  profit,  an  equal  value 
efUier  of  coin  or  of  paper.  And  as  the  same  pieces 
of  money  can  thus  serve  as  the  instrument  of  dif- 
ferent loads  to  three,  or,  for  the  same  reason,  to 
thirty  times  their  value,  so  they  may  likewise  suc- 
cessively serve  as  the  instrument  of  repzyment 

A  ci^ital  lent  at  interest  may,  in  this  manner^  be 
considered  as  an  assignment,  from  the  lender  to  the 
borrower,  of  a  certain  considerable  portion  of  the 
annual  produce  ;  .upon  condition  that  the  borrows 
in  return  sbaU,  during  the  continuance  of  the  loan, 
annually  assign  to  the  lender  a  small  portimi,  called 
the  interest ;  and/^  at  the  end  of  it,  a  portion  equally 
considerable  with  that  which  had  originally  been  as- 
signed  to  him,  called  the  repayment.  Though  money, 
either  coin  or  paper,  serves  generally  as  the  deed  of 
assignment,  both  to  the  smaller  and  to  the  more  con- 
siderable portion,  it  is  itself  altogether  different  fix>m 
what  is  assigned  by  it. 

In  proportion  as  that  share  of  the  annual  produce 
which,  as  soon  as  it  comes  either  from  the  ground 
or  £rom  the  hands  of  the  productive  labourers,  is 
destined  for  replacing  a  capital,  increases  in  any 
country,  what  is  called  the  monied  interest  natu- 
rally increases  with  it.  Hie  increase  of  those  parti- 
cular capitals  firom  which  the  owners  wish  to  derive 
a  revenue,  without  being  at  the  trouble  of  employ- 
ing them  themselves,  naturally  accompanies  the  ge- 
neral increase  of  capitals ;  or,  in  other  words,  as  stock 
increases,  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  lent  at  interest 
grows  gradually  greater  and  greater. 

h8 
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As  the  quantity  of  stock  to  be  lent  at  interest  in« 
creases,  the  interest,  or  the  price  which  must  be  paid 
for  the  use  of  that  stock,  necessarily  diminishes,  not 
<mly  from  those  general  causes  which  make  the  mar- 
ket price  of  things  commonly  diminish  as  their  quan- 
tity increases,  but  from  other  causes  which  are  pe- 
culiar to  this  particular  case.  As  capitals  increase 
in  any  country,  the  profits  which  can  be  made  by 
emf^oying  them  necessarily  diminish.  It  becomes 
gradn^y  more  and  more  difficult  to  find  within  the 
country  a  profitable  method  of  employing  any  new 
capital.  There  arises,  in  consequence,  a  competi- 
tion  between  different  capitals,  the  owner  of  one  en- 
deavouring to  get  possession '  of  that  employment 
which  is  occupied  by  another ;  but,  upon  most  oc- 
casions, he  can  hope  to  justle  that  other  out  of  this 
employment,  by  no  other  means  but  by  deaUng  upon 
more  reasonable  terms.  He  must  not  only  sell  what 
he  deals  in  somewhat  cheaper,  but,  in  order  to  get  it 
to  sell,  he  must  sometimes  too  buy  it  dearer.  The 
demand  for  productive  labour,  by  the  increase  of  the 
funds  which  are  destined  for  maintaining  it,  grows 
every  day  greater  and  greater.  Labourers  easily 
find  employment,  but  the  owners  g(  cs^tals  find  it 
difficult  to  get  labourers  to  employ.  Their  compe- 
tition raises  the  wages  of  labour,  and  sinks  (he  pro- 
fits of  stock.  But  when  the  prc^ts  which  can  be 
made  by  the  use  of  a  capital  are  in  this  mamier  di- 
minished, as  it  wer^  at  both  ends,  the  price  which 
can  be  matde  for  the  use  of  it,  that  is,  the  rate  of  in- 
terest, must  necessarily  be  diminished  with  them. 

Mr  Locke,  Mr  Law,  and  Mr  Montesqdieu,  as  well 
as  many  other  ^ters, .  seem  to  have  imagined  that 
the  increase  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  i» 
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coiKsequence  of  the  discovery  of  the  l^iMmish  West 
Indies,  was  the  real  cause  of  the  lowering  of  the 
rate  of  interest  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe. 
Those  metals,  they  say,  having  become  of  less  value 
themselves^  the  use  of  any  particular  portion  <^  them 
necessarily  became  of  less  value  too,  and  cotisequ^nt^ 
ly  the  price  which  could  be  paid  for  it.  This  notion, 
which  at  first  sight  seems  so  plausible,  has  been  so 
fully  exposed  by  Mr  Hume,  that  it  is  perhaps  vnne« 
c^ssary  to  say  any  thing  more  ^ut  it  The  follow- 
ing very  short  and  plain  argument,  however,  may 
sQvVe  to  explain  more  distinctly  the  fallacy  which 
seems  to  have  misled  those  gentlemen. 

Before  the  discovery  of  the  Spanish  West  Indies, 
ten  per  cent  seems  to  have  been  the  common  rate 
of  interest  through  the  greater  part  of  Europe*  It 
has  since  that  time,  in  different  countries,  sunk  to 
six,  five,  four»  and  three  per  cent.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  in  every  particular  country  the  va,Iue  of  silver 
has  sunk  precisely  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
rate  of  interest }  and  that  in  those  countries,  for  ex- 
ample, where  interest  has  been  reduced  from  ten  to 
five  per  cent,  the  s^me  quantity  of  3ilver  can  now 
purchase  just  half  tlie  quantity  of  goods  which  it 
could  have  purchased  before.  This  supposition  will 
not,  I  believe,  be  found  anywhere  agreeable  to  the 
truth  J  but  it  is  the  most  favourable  to  the  opinion 
which  we  are  going  to  examine ;  and,  even  upon 
this  supposition,  it  is  utterly  impossible  that  the 
lowering  of  the  value  of  silver  could  have  the  small, 
est  tendency  to  lower  the  rate  of  interest.  If  ^ipo 
are  in  those  countries  now  of  no  more  value  than 
£50  were  then,  rflO  must  now  be  of  no  pnore 
value  than  £5  were  then.     Whatever  were  the 
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causes  which  lowered  the  value  of  the  capital^  the 
same  must  necessarily  have  lowered  that  of  the  in- 
terest, and  exactly  in  the  same  proportion.  The 
proportion  between  the  value  of  the  capiud  and  that 
of  llie  interest  must  have  remained  the  same,  though 
the  rate  had  never  been  altered.  By  altering  the 
rate,  on  the  contrary,  the  prc^ortion  between  those 
two  values  is  necessarily  altered.  If  j^lOO  now  are 
worth  no  more  than  £50  were  then,  £s  now  can 
be  worth  no  more  than  ji?2, 10s.  were  then.  By 
reducing  the  rate  of  interest,  therefore,  from  ten  to 
five  per  cent,  we  give  for  the  use  of  a  capital,  which 
is  supposed  to  be  equal  to  one  half  of  its  former  va- 
lue, an  interest  which  is  equal  to  one  foq^rth  only  of 
the  value  of  the  former  interest. 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  sQver,  while  that 
of  the  commodities  circulated  by  meansf  of  it  re- 
mained the  same,  could  have  no  other  efiect  than 
to  diminish  the  value  of  that  metal.  The  nominal 
value  of  all  sorts  of  goods  would  be  greater,  but 
their  real  value  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  be^ 
fore.  They  would  be  exchanged  for  a  greater  num- 
ber of  pieces  of  silver;  but  the  quantity  of  labour 
which  Uiey  could  command,  the  number  of  pec^le 
whom  they  could  maintain  and  employ,  would  be 
precisely  the  same.  The  capital  of  the  country 
would  be  the  same,  though  a  greater  Qiitnber  of 
pieces  might  be  requisite  for  conveying  any  equal 
portion  of  it  from  ohe  hand  to  another.  The  deeds 
of  assignment,  like  the  conveyances  of  a  verbme  at- 
torney, would  be  more  cumbersome ;  but  the  thing 
assigned  would  be  precisely  the  same  as  before,  an^ 
could  produce  only  the  same  effects.  The  funds  for 
maintaining  productive  labour  being  the  ?ame,  the 
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-demand  for  it  would  be  the  same.  Its  price  or 
'wagesy  therefore,  though  nominally  greater,  would 
really  be  the  sftme.  They  would  be  paid  in  a  greater 
number  of  pieces  of  silver,  but  they  would  purchase 
only  the  saaie  quantity  of  goods.  Tlie  profits  of  stock 
would  be  the  same,  both  nominally  smd  really.  The 
wages  of  labour  are  commonly  computed  by  the  quan- 
^ty  of  silver  which  is  paid  to  the  labourer.  When 
that  is  increased,  therefore,  his  wages  appear  to  be 
increased,  though  they  may  sometimes  be  no  greater 
>thaa  before.  But  the  profits  of  stock  are  not  com^ 
p(uted  by  the  number  of  pieces  of  silver  with  which 
they  are  paid,  but  by  the  proportion  which  those 
pieces  bear  to  the  whole  capital  employed.  Thus; 
in  a  particular  country,  5s.  a-week  are  said  to  be 
the  common  wages  of  labour,  and  ten  per  cent  the 
common  profits  of  stock  ;  but  the  whole  capital  of 
the  country  being  the  same  as  before,  the  competi- 
tion between  the  different  capitals  of  individuals 
into  which  it  was  divided  would  likewise  be  the 
same.  They  would  all  trade  with  the  same  advan- 
tages  and  disadvantages.  The  common  proportion 
between  capital  and  profit,  therefore,  would  be  the 
same,  and  consequently  the  copunon  interest  of  mo- 
ney; what  can  commonly  be  given  for  the  use  of 
money  being  necessarily  regulated  by  what  can  com* 
anonly  be  made  by  the  use  of  it. 

Any  increase  in  the  quantity  of  commodities  an- 
nually circulated  within  the  country,  while  that  of 
the  money  which  circulated  them  remained  the 
same,  would,  on  the  contrary,  produce  many  other 
important  effiscts,  besides  that  of  raising  the  value 
of  the  money.  The  capital  of  the  country,  though 
it  might  nominally  be  the  same,  would  really  be  aug^ 
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mented.  It  might  continue  to  be  expressed  by  the 
same  quantity  e-money,  but  it  would  commnid  a 
greater  quantity  of  labour.  The  quantity  of  pm- 
ductive  labour  which  it  could  maintwi  and  eaxplof 
would  be  increased,  and  consequently  the  demand 
for  that  labmu-.  Its  wages  wouU  naturally  rise 
with  the  demand,  and  yet  might  appear  to  sink. 
They  might  be  paid  with  a  smaller  quantity  of 
money,  but  that  smaller  quantity  might  purchase  a 
greater  quanti^  of  goods  than  a  greater  had  done 
before.  The  profits  of  stock  would  be  diminidied, 
both  really  and  in  appearance.  The  whole  capital  of 
the  country  being  augmented,  the  competition  be- 
tween the  different  capitals  of  whic^  it  was  com- 
posed would  naturally  be  augmented  along  'with  it. 
The  owners  of  those  particular  capitals  wouU  be 
obliged  to  content  themselves  with  a  smaller  pro- 
portion of  the  produce  of  that  labour  which  their  re^- 
speciive  capitals  emplo3red.  Hie  interest  of  money, 
keeping  pace  always  with  the  profits  of  stock,  might, 
in  this  manner,  be  greatly  diminished,  though  the  va- 
lue of  money,  or.the  quantity  of  goods  which  ai^.  [Ar- 
ticular sum  could  purchase,  was  greatly  augmented. 

In  some  countries,  the  interest  of  money  has  been 
prohibited  by  law.  But  as  something  can  every- 
where be  made  by  the  use  of  money,  something 
ought  everywhere  to  be  paid  £or  the  use  of  it  This 
regulation,  instead  of  preventing,  has  been  found 
from  experience  to  increase  the  evil  of  usury.  The 
debtor  being  obliged  to  pay,  not  only  for  the  use  of 
the  money,  but  for  the  risk  which  his  creditor  runa 
by  accepting  a  compensation  fi>r  that  use,  he  is 
pbliged,  if  one  may  say  so^  to  insure  his  creditor 
^om  tile  penalties  of  usury. 

In  countries  where  interest  is  permitted,  the  law 
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in  order  to  prevent  the  extortion  of  usury,  generally 
&Les  the  highest  rate  which  can  be  taken  without 
incurring  a  penalty.  This  rate  ought  always  to  be 
somewhat  above  itte  lowest  market  price,  or  the 
price  which  is  ccnnmonly  paid  for  the  use  of  money 
by  those  who  can  give  tiie  most  undoubted  security. 
If  this  legal  rate  should  be  fixed  below  the  lowest 
market  rate,  the  effects  of  this  fixation  must  be  near- 
ly the  same  as  those  of  a  total  prohibition  of  interest. 
The  creditor  will  not  lend  his  money  for  less  than 
the  use  q[  it  is  worth,  and  the  debtor  must  pay  him 
for  the  risk  which  he  runs  by  accepting  the  full  va* 
lue  of  that  use.  If  it  is  fixed  precisely  at  the  lowest 
market  price,  it  ruins,  with  honest  people  who  re- 
spect the  laws  of  their  country,  the  credit  of  all  those 
who  cannot  give  the  very. best  security,  and  obliges 
them  to  h^ve  recourse  to  exorbitant  usurers.  In 
a  country  such  as  Great  Britain,  where  money  is 
lent  to  government  at  three  per  cent  and  to  private 
people,  upon  good  security,  at  four  and  four  and  a 
half,  the  present  legal  rate,  five  per  cent,  is  perhaps 
as  proper  as  any. 

The  legal  rate,  it  is  to  be  observed,  though  it 
ought  to  be  somewhat  above,  ought  not  to  be  much 
above  the  lowest  market  rate.  If  the  legal  rate  of 
interest  in  Great  Britain,  for  example,  was  fixed  so 
high  as  e^ht  or  ten  per  cent,  the  greater  part  of  the 
money  which  was  to  be  lent,  would  be  lent  to  pro- 
digals and  projectors,  who  alone  would  be  willing 
to  give  this  high  interest.  Sober  people,  who  will 
give  for  the  use  c^  money  no  more  than  a  part  of 
what  they  are  likely  to  make  by  the  use  of  it,  would 
not  venture  into  the  competitioUir  A  great  part  of  the 
capitajl  of  the  country  would  thus  be  kept  out  of  the 
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hands  which  were  most  likely  to  make  a  pr<^table 
and  advantageous  use  of  it»  and  thrown  into  those 
which  were  most  likely  to  waste  and  destroy  it. 
Where  the  legal  rate  of  interest^  on  the  contrary,  is. 
fixed  but  a  very  little  above  the  lowest  market  rate, 
sober  people  are  universally  preferred,  as  borrowers;, 
to  prodigals  and  projectors.  The  person  who  lends 
money  gets  nearly  as  much  interest  from  the  former 
as  he  dares  to  take  from  the  latter,  and  his  money 
is  much  safer  in  the  hands  of  the  one  set  of  people 
than  in  those  of  the  other.  A  great  psut  of  the  ca^ 
pital  of  the  country  is  tbi&  thrown  into  the  handa  in 
which  it  is  most  Jlikdy  to  be  employed  with  advani> 
tage. 

No  law  caa  reduce  the  common  j<ate  of  interest 
below  the  lowest  ordinary  market  rate  at  the  time 
when  that  law  is  made.  Notwithstanding  the  edict 
of  1766,  by  which  the  French  king  attempted  to  re* 
duce  the  rate  of  interest  from  five  to  four  per  cent, 
money  continued  to  be  lent  in  France  at  iSve  per 
jcent.  the  law  being  evaded  in  several  difierent  ways. 

The  ordinary  market  price  of  land,  it  id  to  be  oht- 
served,  depends  everywhere  upon  the  ordinary  mar- 
ket rate  of  interest.  The  person  who  has  a  capital 
from  which  he  wishes  to  derive  a  revenue,  without 
taking  the  trouble  to  employ  it  himself,  deliberates 
whether  he  should  buy  land  with  it,  or  lend  it  out  at 
interest.  The  superior  security  of  land,  together  with 
some  other  advantages  which  almost  everjrwhere  at* 
tend  upon  this  species  of  property,  will  generally  dis« 
pos^  him  to  content  himself  with  a  smaller  revenue 
from  land,  than  what  he  might  have  by  lending  out 
his  money  at  interest  These  advantages  are  sufficient 
to  compensate  a  certain  difference  of  revenue ;  but 
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they  w31  compensate  a  certain  diflference  only ;  and 
if  the  rent  of  land  should  fall  short  of  the  interest  of 
money  by  a  greater  -difierence,  nobody  would  buy 
land,  which  would  soon  reduce  its  ordinary  price.  Oii 
the  contrary,  if  the  advantages  shoiild  much  mcnre 
tiian  compensate  the  difierence,  everybody  would  buy 
land,  which  again  would  soon  raise  its  ordinary  price. 
When  interest  was  at  ten  per  cent,  land  was  com- 
monly sold  for  ten  oi  twelve  years  purchase.  As 
interest  sunk  to  six,  five,  and  four  per  cent,  the  price 
of  land  rose  to  twenty,  five-and-twenty,  and  thirty 
years  purchase.  The  market  rate  of  interest  is  higher 
in  France  than  in  England,  and  the  common  price 
of  land  is  lower.  In  England  it  commonly  seljls  at 
thirty,. in  France  at  twenty  years  purchase^ 


CHAP.V. 

Of  the  dijkrent  Emploifment  of  Capitals. 

Thouoh  all  capitals  are  destined  for  the  mainte^ 
nance  of  productive  labour  only,  yet  the  quantity  of 
that  labour  which  equal  capitals  are  capable  of  put- 
ting  into  motion,  varies  extremely  according  to  the 
diversity  of  their  employment ;  as  does  likewise  the 
value  which  that  employment  adds  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  country. 

A  capital  may  be  employed  in  four  difierent  ways  ; 
either,  first,  in  procuring  the  rude  produce  annually 
r^qqu-ed  for  the  use  and  consumption  of  the  society; 
or,  secondly,  in  manufacturing  and  preparing  that 
xude  produce  for  immediate  use  and  consumption ; 
^r,  thirdly,  in  transporting  either  the  rude  or  manu- 
factured produce  from  the  places  where  they  abound 
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to  those  \?her6  they  are  wanted  ;  or^  lastlyi  in  divid- 
ing particular  portions  of  either  into  such  small  par- 
eels  ^s  suit  the  occasional  demands  of  those  who  want 
them.  In  the  first  way  are  employed  the  capitals  of 
all  those  who  undertake  improvement  or  cultiva- 
tion of  lattds,  mines,  or  fisheries ;  in  the  second,  those 
of  all  master  manufacturers ;  iq  the  third,  du>se  of 
all  wholesale  merchants ;  and  in  the  fourth,  those  of 
all  retailers.  It  is  diffipult  to  conceive  that  a  capi- 
tal should  be  employed  in  any  way  which  may  not 
be  classed  under  some  one  or  other  of  those  four* 

Each  of  those  four  methods  of  employing  a  capital 
is  essentially  necessary,  either  to  the  existence  of 
extension  of  the  other  three,  or  to  the  general  con- 
veniency  of  the  i^pciety. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  furnishing  rude 
produce  to  a  certain  degree  of  abundance,  neither 
manufactures  nor  trade  of  any  kind  could  exist. 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  manufacturing 
that  part  of  the  rude  produce  which  requires  a  good 
deal  of  preparation  before  it  can  be  fit  for  use  and 
consumption,  it  either  would  never  be  produced,  be* 
cause  there  could  be  no  demand  for  it ;  or  if  it  was 
produced  spontaneously,  it  would  be  of  no  value  in 
exchange,  and  could  add  nothing  to  the  wealth  of 
the  society.  * 

Unless  a  capital  was  employed  in  transporting 
either  the  rude  or  manufactured  produce  from  the 
places  where  it  abounds  to  those  where  it  is  wanted^ 
no  more  of  either  could  be  produced  than  was  neces^ 
9ary  for  the  consumption  of  the  neighbourhood.  .The 
capital  of  the  merchant-exchanges  tbe«  surplus  pro* 
duce  of  one  place  for  that  of  another,  and  thu9  en- 
courages ihe  industry,  and  increases  the  epjoyments 
of  both. 
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Unleds  a  capital  was  employed  in  breakiiig  and 
dividing  certain  portions  either  of  the  rude  or  manu- 
factured product  into  such  small  parcels  as  suit  the 
occasional  demands  of  those  who  want  them,  every 
man  would  be  obliged  to  purchase  a  greater  quantity 
of  the  goods  he  wanted  thab  his  immediate  occasions 
required  If  there  was  no '  such  trade  as  a  butcher, 
for  example,  every  man  would  be  obliged  to  purchase 
a  whole  ox  or  a  whole  sheep  at  a  time*  This  would 
generally  be  inconvenient  to  the  rich,  and  much  more 
so  to  the  poor.  If  a  poor  workman  was  obliged  to 
piu'chase  a  month's  or  six  months'  provision  at  a 
time,  a  great  part  of  the  stock  which  he  employs 
as  a  capital  in  the  instruments  of  his  trade,  or  in 
the  furniture  of  his  shop,  and  which  yields  him  a 
revenue,  he  would  be  forced  to  place  in  that  parC 
of  his  stock  which  is  reserved  for  immediate  con- 
sumption, and  which  yields  him  no  revenue.  No- 
thing can  be  more  convenient  for  such  a  person  than 
to  be  able  to  purchase  his  subsistence  from  day  to 
day,  or  even  from  hour  to  hour,  as  he  wants  it. 
He  is  thereby  enabled  to  employ  almost  his  whole 
stock  as  a'  capital.  He  is  thus  enabled  to  furnish 
work  to  a  greater  Value ;  and  the  profit  which  he 
makes  by  it  in'  this  way  much  more  than  compen^ 
sates  the  additional  price  which  the  profit  of  the 
retailer  imposes  upon  the  goods.  The  prejudices 
of  some  political  writers  against  shopkeepers  and ' 
tradesmen  are  altogether  without  foundation.  So  far 
is  it  from  being  necessary  either  to  tax  them,  or  to 
restrict  their  numbers,  that  they  can  never  be  muU 
tiplied  so  as  to  hurt  the  public,  though  they  may  so 
as  to  hurt  one  another.  The  quantity  of  grocery 
goods^  for  examplci  which  can  be  sold  in  a  particuliur 
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town,  is  limited  by  the  demand  of  that  town  and  its 
neighbourhood*  The  capital,  therefore^  which  caa* 
be  employed  in  the  grocery  trade,  cannot  exceed 
what  is  su£Scient  to  purchase  that  quantity.  If  this 
capital  is  divided  between  two  different  grocers, 
their  competition  will  tend  to  make  both  of  them 
sell  cheaper  than  if  it  were  in  the  hands  of  one  on- 
ly ;  and  if  it  were  divided  among  twenty,  their  com- 
petition would  be  just  so  much  the  greater,  and  the 
chance  of  their  combining  together,  in  order  to  raise 
the  price,  just  so  much  the  less.  Their  competition 
might,  perhaps,  ruin  some  of  themselves  i  bu(;  to 
take  care  of  this,  is  the  business  of  the  psuties  con- 
cerned, and  it  may  safely  be  trusted  to  theib  dis- 
cretion. It  can  never  hurt  either  the  consumer  or 
the  producer ;  on  the  contrary,  it  must  tend  to  make 
the  retailers  both  sell  cheaper  and  buy  dearer,  than 
if  the  whole  trade  was  monopolized  by  one  or  two 
persons.  Some  of  them,  perhaps,  may  sometimes 
decoy  a  weak  customer  to  buy  what  he  has  no  occa- 
sion for.  This  evil,  however,  is  of  too  little  import- 
ance to  deserve  the  public  attention,  nor  would  it 
necessarily  be  prevented  by  restricting  their  num- 
bers. It  is  not  the  multitude  of  alehouses,  to  give 
the  most  suspicious  example,  that  occasions  a  gene- 
ral disposition  to  drunkenness  among  tlie  common 
people}  but  that  disposition,  arising  from  other 
causes,  necessarily  gives  employment  to  a  multitude 
of  alehouses. 

The  persons  whose  capitals  are  employed  in  any 
of  those  four  ways,  ara  themselves  productive  la- 
bourers. Their  labour,  when  properly  directed,  fixes 
and  realizes  itself  in  the  subject  or  vendible  com* 
modity  upon  which  it  is  bestowed,  and  generally 
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adds  to  its  price  the  value  at  least  of  thdr  own  maia- 
traance  and  consumption.  Tl^e  profits  of  the  fiir* 
ner,  of  the  manufacturer,  of  the  merchant,  and  ire- 
tailer,  are  all  drawn  from  the  price  of  the  goods 
which  the  two  first  jNToduce,  mod  the  two  last  buy 
and  sell.  Equal  capitals,  however,  employed  in  eadi 
of  those  four  different  ways,  will  immediately  put 
into  motion  very  different  quantites  of  productive 
labour;  and  augment,  too,  in  very  dilierent  propor- 
tions,  the  value  of  the  annual  jM'oduce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  society  to  which  they  belong. 

The  capital  of  the  retailer  replaces,  together  with 
its  profits,  that  of  the  merchant  of  whom  he  pur» 
chases  goods,  and  thereby  enables  him  to  continue 
his.  business.  The  retailer  himself  is  the  only  pro* 
ductive  labourer  whom  it  immediately  envoys.  In 
his  profit  consists  the  whole  value  which  its  em- 
{Joyment  adds  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and 
labour  of  the.society. 

The  capital  of  the  wholesale  merchant  re^aces^ 
together  with  their  profits,  the  capitals  of  the^&fmers 
and  manufacturers  of  whom  he  purchases  the  rude 
and  manu&ctured  produce  which  he  deals  id,  and 
therdby  enables  them  to  continue  their  req>ective 
trades.  It  is  by  this  service  chiefly  that  he  contributes 
indirectly  to  support  the  productive  labour  of  the  so* 
.<»ety,  and  to  increase  the  value  of  its  annual  produce. 
His  capital  employs,  too,  the  sailors  and  carriers 
who  transport  his  goods  from  one  place  to  another : 
and  it  augments  the  price  of  those  goods  by  the  value, 
not  only  of  his  profits,  but  of  their  wages.  This  is 
aU  the  productive  labour  which  it  immediately  puts 
into  motton,  and  all  the  value  which  it  immediately 
adds  to  the  aonual  produce.    Its  operation  in  both 
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thesd  r^pects  is  a  good  deal  superior  to  that  of  the 
eapitalof  the  retailer. 

Part  of  the  capita  of  the  master  manufacturer  is 
employed  as  a  fixed  capital  in  the  instruments  of 
bis  trade,  and  replaced,  together  with  its  profits,  that 
of  some  other  artificer  of  whom  he  purchases  them« 
Part  of  his  circulating  capital  is  employed  in  pur-^ 
chasing  materials,  and  replaces,  with  their  profits, 
the  capitals  of  the  farmers  and  miners  of  whom  he 
purchases  them.  J^ta  great  part  of  it  is  always^ 
either  annually,  or  in  a  much  Sorter  period,  distcs^ 
buted  among  the  different  workmen  whom  he  em- 
ploys. It  augments  the  value  of  those  materials  by 
Aeir  w^es,  and  by  their  masters'  profits  upon  the 
whole  stock  of  wages,  materials,  and  instruments  of 
toade^  employed  in  the  business.  It  puts  immedi^ 
ately  into  motion,  therefore,  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity of  productive  labour,  and  adds  a-much  greater 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour 
of  the  society^  thsm  an  equal  capital  in  the  hands  of 
any  wholesale  merchant. 

No  equal  capital  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quaii« 
tity  of  productive  labour  than  that  of  the  fiurmer* 
Nbt  only  his  labouring  servants,  but  his  labouring 
cattle,  are  productive  labourers.  In  agriculture 
too.  Nature  labours  along  with  man ;  and  though 
her  labour  costs  no  expense,  its^  produce  has  its 
value,  as  well  as  that  of  the  most  expensive  work* 
men.  The  most  important  operations  of  agricul- 
ture seem  intended,  not  so  much  to  iitcreaM, 
though  they  do  that  too,  as  to  direct  the  fertility 
of  Nature  towards  the  production  of  the  plants 
most  profitable  to  man.  A  field  overgrown  with 
briars^  and  branjibles,  may  frequently  produce  as 
great  a  quantity  of  vegetables  as  the  best  cultivated 
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vineyard  or  com  field.  Planting  and  tillage  fre- 
quently regulate  more  than  thej  animate  the  active 
fertility  of  Nature;  and  after  all  their  labour,  a 
great  part  of  the  woi^  always  remains  to  be  done 
by  her«  The  labourers  and  labouring  cattle^  there- 
ibre,  employed  in  agriculture,  not  only  occasion^ 
Uke  the  workmen  in  manufactures,  the  reproduction 
of  a  value  equal  to  their  own  consumption,  or  to  the 
capita]  which  employs  them,  together  with  its  own- 
er's  profits,  but  of  a  much  greater  value.  Ovet  and 
above  the  capital  of  the  farmer,  and  all  its  profits, 
they  regularly  occasion  the  reproduction  of  the  rent 
of  the  landlord*  This  rent  may  be  considered  as 
the  produce  of  those  powers  of  Nature,  the  use  of 
which  the  landlord  lends  to  the  farmer.  It  is  great- 
er or  smaller,  according  to  the  supposed  extent  of 
those  powers,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the 
supposed  natural  or  improved  fertility  of  the  land. 
It  is  the  work  of  Nature  which  remains,  after  de- 
ducting or  eompensadng  every  thing  which  can  be 
r^;arded  as  the  work  of  man.  It  is  seldmn  Jess  than 
a  fourth,  and  frequentty  more  than  a  third,  of  the 
whole  produce.  No  equal  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour tfmpk^ed  in  manufactures,  can  ever  occasion  so 
great  reproduction.  In  them  Nature  does  nothing } 
man  Aots  aH ;  and  the  reproduction  must  always 
be  in  proportion  to  the  strength  of  the  agents  that 
ocelasion  it.  The  capital  employed  in  agriculture, 
therefore,  not  only  puts  inta  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  productive  labour  than  any  equaJ  capi- 
tal employed  in  manufactures ;  but  in  proportion, 
too,  t^  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it 
employs,  it  adds  a  much  greater  vidue  to  the  annual 
produce  of  the  knd  and  labour  of  the  countryt 
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to  the ,  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 
Of  all  the  ways  in  which  a  capital  can  be  employed, 
it  is  by  far  the  most  advantageous  to  society. 

The  capitals  employed  in  the  agriculture  and  in 
the  retail  trade  of  any  society,  must  always  reside 
within  that  society.  Their  employment  is  confined 
almost  to  a  precise  spot,  to  the  farm,  and  to  the  shop 
6f  the  retailer.  They  must  generally,  too,  though 
there  are  some  exceptions  to  this,  belong  to  resident 
members  of  the  society. 

The  capital  of  a  wholesale  merchant,  an  the  con* 
trary,  seems  to  have  no  fixed  or  necessary  residence 
anywhere,  but  may  wander  about  from  place  to  place, 
according  as  it  can  either  buy  cheap  or  sell  dear. 

The  capital  of  the  manufacturer  must,  no  doubt,  re^ 
side  where  the  manufacture  is  carried  on :  but  where 
this  shall  be,  is  not  always  necessarily  determined.  It 
may  frequently  be  at  a  great  distance,  both  from  the 
place  where  the  materials  grow,  and  from  that  where 
tlie  complete  manufacture  is  consumed.  Lyons  is  very 
distant,  both  from  the  places  which  afford  the  mate* 
rials  of  its  manufactures,  and  from  those  which  con- 
sume them.  The  people  of  fashion  in  Sicily  are 
clothed  in  silks  made  in  other  countries,  from  the 
materials  which  their  own  produces.  Part  of  the  wool 
of  Spain  is  manufactured  in  Great  Britain,  and  some 
part  of  that  cloth  is  afterwards  sent  back  to  Spain. 

Whether  the  merchant  whose  capital  exports  the 
suiplus  produce  of  any  society,  be  a  native  or  a  fo- 
reigner, is  of  very  little  importance.  If  he  is  a  fo- 
reigner, the  number  of  their  productive  labourers  is 
necessarily  less  than  if  he  had  been  a  native,  by  one 
man  only ;  and  the  value  of  their  annual  produce, 
by  the  profits  of  that  one  man.  The  sailors  or  car- 
riers whom  he  employs,  may  still  belong  indifferently 
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eftherto  his  country,  or  to  their  country,  or  to  some 
third  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he  had  been 
a  native.  The  capital  of  a  foreigner  gives  a  value  to 
their  surplus  produce  equally  with  that  of  a  native, 
by  exchanging  it  for  something  for  which  there  is  a 
demand  at  home.  It  as  effectually  replaces  the  ca- 
pital of  the  person  who  produces  that  surplus,  and 
as  effectually  enables  him  to  continue  his  business, 
the  service  by  which  the  capital  of  a  wholesale  mer- 
chant chiefly  contributes  to  support  the  productive 
labour,  and  to  augment  the  value  of  the  annual  pro* 
duce  of  the  society  to  which  he  belongs. 

It  is  of  more  consequence  that  the  capital  of  the 
manufacturer  should  reside  within  the  country.  It 
necessarily  puts  into  motion  a  greater  quantity  cff 
productive  labour,  and  adds  a  greater  value  to  the 
annual  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society. 
It  may,  however,  be  very  useful  to  the  country, 
though  it  should  not  reside  within  it.  The  capitals 
of  the  British  manufacturers  who  work  up  the  flax 
and  hemp  annually  in^rted  from  the  coasts  of  the 
Baltic,  are  surely  very  useful  to  the  countries  which 
produce  them.  Those  materials  are  a  part  of  the 
surplus  produce  of  those  countries,  which,  unless  it 
was  annually  exchanged  for  something  which  is  in 
demand  there,  would  be  of  no  value,  and  would  soon 
cease  to  be  produced.  The  merchants  who  export 
it,  replace  the  capitals  of  the  people  who  produce  it, 
and  thereby  encourage  them  to  continue  the  produc- 
tion ;  and  the  British  manufacturers  replace  the  ca- 
pitals of  those  merchants. 

A  particular  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  a  par- 
ticular person,  may  frequently  not  have  capital  suffi- 
cient both  to  knprove  and  cultivate  all  its  lands,  to 
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manufacture  md  prepare  their  whole  rude  produce 
for  immediate  use  and  consumption^  and  to  transport 
the  surplus  part  either  of  the  rude  or  manufactured 
produce  to  those  distant  markets,  where  it  can  be 
exchanged  for  something  for  which  there  is  a  de- 
mand at  home.  The  inhabitants  of  many  different 
parts  of  Great  Britain  have  not  capital  sufficient  to 
improve  and  cultivate  all  their  lands.  The  wool  of 
the  southern  counties  of  Scotland  is,  a  great  part 
of  i%  after  a  long  land  carriage  through  very  bad 
roads,  msenufactured  in  Yorkshire,  for  want  of  a  ca- 
pital to  manufacture  it  at  home.  There  are  many  lit- 
tle manufacturing  towns  in  Great  Britain,  of  which 
the  inhabitants  have  not  capital  sufficient  to  trans- 
port the  produce  of  their  own  industry  to  those  dis- 
tant markets  where  there  is  demand  and  consump- 
tion for  it.  If  there  are  any  merchants  among  them, 
they  are,  properly,  only  the  agents  of  wealthier  mer- 
chants who  reside  in  some  of  the  great  commercial 
cities. 

When  the  capital  of  any  country  is  not  sufficient 
for  all  those  three  purposes,  in  propmtion  as  a  great* 
er  share  of  it  is  employed  in  agriculture,  the  greater 
will  be  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  which  it 
puts  into  motion  within  the  country ;  as  will  likewise 
be  the  value  which  its  employment  adds  to  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  the  society. 
After  agriculture,  the  capital  employed  in  manufac- 
tures puts  into  motion  the  greatest  quantity  o{  pro- 
ductive labour,  and  adds  the  greatest  value  to  the 
annual  produce.  That  which  is  employed  in  the  trade 
of  exportaticMi  has  the  least  effect  of  any  of  ihe  three. 

The  country,  indeed,  which  has  not  capital  suffl- 
ciept  for  all  thos6  three  purposes,  has  not  arrived  at 
that  degree  of  opulence  for  which  it  seems  naturaUy 
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destined*  To  atttnipt,  however,  pretnaturelyy  and 
with  an  insufficient  capital,  to  do  all  the  tturee,  is  cer- 
tatniy  not  the  shortest  way  for  a  society,  no  mor^ 
than  it  would  be  for  an  individual,  to  acquire  a  suffi- 
cient one.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals  of  a 
nation  has  its  limits,  in  the  same  manner  as  that  of 
a  single  individual,  and  is  capable  of  executing  only 
certain  purposes.  The  capital  of  all  the  individuals 
of  a  nation  is  increased  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
of  a  single  individual,  by  their  continually  acciunu* 
lating  and  adding  to  it  whatever  they  save  out  of 
their  revenue*  It  is  likely  to  increase  the  fastest, 
therefore,  when  it  is  employed  in  the  way  that  af- 
fords the  greatest  revenue  to  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  as  they  will  thus  be  enabled  to  make 
the  greatest  savings.  But  the  revenue  of  all  the  in-* 
habitants  of  the  country  is  necessarily  in  proportion 
to  the  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour. 

It  has  been  the  principal  cause  of  the  rapid  pro* 
gress  of  our  American  colonies  towards  wealth  and 
greatness,  that  almost  their  whole  capitals  have  hi- 
therto been  employed  in  agriculture.  They  have  no 
manufactures^  those  household  and  coarser  manufac- 
tures excepted,  which  necessarily  accompany  tbe 
prc^ess  of  agriculture,  and  which  are  the  work  of 
the  women  and  children  in  every  private  family. 
Tlie  greater  part,  both  of  the  exportation  and  coast- 
ing trade  of  America,  is  carried  on  by  the  capitals 
of  merchants  who  reside  in  Great  Britaia.  Even 
the  stores  and  warehouses  from  which  goods  are  re- 
tailed in  some  provinces,  particularly  in  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  belong  many  of  them  to  merchants  who 
reside  in  the  mother  country,  and  afford  one  of  the 
few  instances  6f  the  retail  trade  of  a  society  being 
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carried  on  by  the  capitals  of  those  ^ho  are  not  resi- 
dent members  of  it.  Were  the  Americans,  either  by 
eombination,  or  by  any  other  sort  of  violence,  to  st<^ 
the  importation  of  European  manufactures,  and,  by 
thus  giving  a  monopoly  to  such  of  their  own  coun* 
try  men  as  could  manufacture  the  like  goods,  divert 
any  considerable  part  of  their  capital  into  this  em- 
ployment, they  would  retard,  instead  of  accelerating, 
the  further  increase  in  the  value  of  their  annual  pro- 
duce, and  would  obstruct,  instead  of  promoting,  the 
progress  of  their  country  towards  real  wealth  and 
greatness.  This  would  be  still  more  the  case,  were 
they  to  attempt,  in  th^  same  m^nner^  to  pionopolize 
to  themselves  their  whole  exportation  Wde. 

The  course  of  human  prosperity,  indeed,  seems 
scarce  ever  to  have  been  of  so  long  continuance  as  to 
enable  any  great  country  to  acquire  capital  sufficient 
for  all  those  three  purposes ;  unless,  perhaps,  we  give 
credit  to  the  wonderful  accounts  of  the  wealth  and 
cultivation  of  China,  of  those  of  anqient  Egypt,  and 
of  the  ancient  state  of  Indostan«  Even  those  three 
countries,  the  wealthiest,  according  to  ^U  apcounts, 
that  ever  were  in  the  world,  are  chiefly  renawQe4 
for  their  superiority  in  agriculture  and  manufacture3« 
They  do  not  appear  to  have  been  eminent  for  foreign 
trade.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had  a  superstitious 
antipathy  to  the  sea  ;  *  a  superstitio^i  nearly  of  the 
sam^  kind  prevails  among  th^  Indians;  and  the 
Chinese  have  never  excelled  in  foreign  commerce. 
The  greater  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  all  those 
three  countries  seems  to  have  been  always  exported 
by  foreigners,  who  gave  in  exchange  for  it  something 
else  for  which  they  found  a  demand  there,  frequently 
gold  and  silver. 

It  is  thus  that  the  same  capital  will  in  any  coun-. 
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try  pat  mto  motion  a  greater  or  smaUer  quantity 
of  productive  labour,  and  add  a  greater  or  smaller 
value  to  the  annual  produce  of  its  land  and  labour, 
according  to  the  di&rent  proportions  in  which  it  is 
employed  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  and  whole* 
sale  trade.  The  difference,  too,  is  very  gr^at,  ac- 
cording to  the  different  sorts  of  wholesale  trade  in 
which  any  part  of  it  is  employed. 

All  wholesale  trade,  all  buying  in  order  to  sell  again 
by  wholesale,  may  be  reduced  to  three  different  sorts : 
the  home  trade,  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
and  the  carrying  trade.  The  home  trade  is  employed 
in  purchasiqg  in  one  part  of  the  same  country,  and 
selling  in  another,  tiie  produce  of  the  industry  of  that 
country.  It  comprehends  both  the  inland  and  the 
coasting  trade.  .  The  foreign  trade  of  cotisumption  is 
employed  in  purchasing  foreign, goeds  for  home  con- 
sutnption.  The  carrying  trade  is  employed  in  trans- 
acting the  commerce  of  tbre^n  countries,  or  in  car« 
rying  the  surplus  produce  of  one  to  another. 

The  cafMtal  which  is  employed  in  purchasing  in 
one  part*of  the  country,  in  order  to  sell  in  another, 
the  produce  of  the  industry  of  that  country,  generally 
replaices,'by  every  such  operation,  two  distinct  capi- 
ials,  diat  had  both  been  employed  in  the  agriculture 
pr  manufactures  of  that  country,  and  thereby  enables 
them  to  continue  that  employment.  When  it  sends 
out  from  the  residence  of  the  merchant  a  certain 
yahie  of  commodities,  it  generally  brings  back  in  re- 
turn at  least  an  equal  value  of  other  commodities. 
When  both  are  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  it 
necjBSsarily  replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  two 
distinct  cs^itals,  which  had  both  been  employed  in 
supporting  productive  labour,  and  thereby  enables 
them  to  continue  that  support.     The  capital  which 
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sends  Scotch  manufactures  to  London,  and  brmgt 
back  English  corn  and  manufactures  to  Edinburgh^ 
necessarily  replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  two 
British  capitals,  which  had  both  been  employed  in 
the  agriculture  or  manufactures  of  Great  Britain. 

The  capital  employed  in  purchasii^  foreign  goods 
for  home  consumpticm^  when  this  purchase  is  made 
with  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  replaces,  too^ 
by  every  mch  operation,  two  distinct  capitals )  but  one 
of  them  only  is  employed  in  supporting  domestic  in- 
dustry. The  capital  which  sends  British  goods  to  For- 
tugal,  and  brings  back  Portuguese  goods  to  Great 
Britain,  replaces,  by  every  such  operation,  only  one 
British  capital.  The  other  is  a  Portuguese  one. 
Though  the  returns,  therefore,  of  the  foreign  trade 
c^  consumption,  sluMild  be  as  quick  as  those  of  the 
home  trade,  the  capital  employed  in  it  will  give  but 
one  half  of  the^  encouragement  to  the  industry  or 
productive  labour  of  the  country. 

But  the  returns  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consump- 
tion  are  very  seldom  so  quick  "hs  those  of  the  home 
trade.    The  returns  of  the  home  trade  generally 
come  in  before  the  end  of  the  year,  and  sometimes 
three  or  four  times  in  the  year.    The  returns  of  the 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  seldom  come  in  before 
the  end  of  the  year,  and  sometimes  not  till  after  two 
pr  three  years.    A  capital,  therefore,  employed  in 
the  home  trade,  will  sometimes  make  twelve  opera- 
tions, or  be  sent  out  and  returned  iwetve  times,  be-^ 
fore  a  capital  employed  in  the  foreign  trade  of  con^ 
sumption  has  made  one.    If  the  capitals  are  equal, 
therefore,  the  one  will  give  four^and^twenty  timea 
more  encouragement  and  support  to  the  industry  of 
the  country  than  the  other. 

Tliie  foreign  goods  for  home   consumption  may 
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somttimes  be  parc^aflfed,  not  wkh  the  produce  <^ 
domestic  industry,  but  with  some  other  foreigh 
goods.  These  lut,  however,  must  have  been  pur- 
chased, either  immediately  with  the  produce  of  do- 
mestic industry,  or  with  something  else  that  had 
been  purchased  with  it ;  for,  the  case  of  war  and 
conquest  excepted,  foreign  goods  can  never  be  ac- 
quired but  in  exchange  for  something  that  had 
been  produced  at  home,  eitiier  immediately,  or  after 
two  or  more  ditiferent  exchanges.  The  effects,  there- 
fore, of  a  capital  employed  in  such  a  round-about  fo- 
reign trade  o£  consumption,  are,  in  every  respect,  the 
same  as  those  c^one  employed  in  the  most  direct  trade 
of  the  same  kind,  except  that  the  final  returns  are 
likely  to  be  still  more  distant,  as  they  must  depend 
npon  the  returns  of  two  or  three  distinct  foreign 
trades.  If  the  hemp  and  fiax  of  Riga  are  purchased 
with  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased with  BriBsh  manuiactureft,  the  merchant 
must  wait  for  the  returns  cf  two  distinct  foreign 
trades,  before  he  can  employ  the  same  capital  in 
repurchasing  a  like  quantity  of  British  manufac- 
tures. If  the  tobacco  of  Virginia  had  been  pur- 
chased^  not  with  British  manufactures,  but  with 
the  sugar  and  rum  of  Jamaica,  which  had  been  pur- 
chased with  those  manufactures,  he  must  wait  fof 
the  returns  of  three.  If  those  two  or  three  distinct 
foreign  trades  should  happen  to  be  carried  on  by 
two  or  three  distinct  merchmits,  of  whom  the  se* 
'  cond  buys  the  goods  imported  by  the  first,  and  the 
third  buys  those  imported  by  the  second,  id  order 
to  export  them  again,  each  merchant,  indeed,  will, 
in  this  case,  receive  the  returns  of  his  own  capital 
more  quickly ;  but  the  final  returns  of  th^  whole  ca- 
pital employed  in  the  trade  will  be  just  as  slow  as 
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ever.  Whether  the  whole  capital  employed  in  such 
a  round-about  trade  belong  to  one  merchant  or  to 
three,  can  make  no  difierence  with  regard  td  the 
country,  though  it  may  with  regard  to  the  particu- 
lar merchants.  Three  times  a  greater  capital  must 
in  both  cases  be  employed,  in  Order  to  exchange  a 
certain  value  of  British  manufactures  for  a  certain 
quantity  of  flax  and  hemp,  than  would  have  beenne« 
cessary,  had  the  manufactures  and  the  flax  and  hemp 
been  directly  exchanged  for  one  another.  The  whde 
capital  employed,  therefore,  in  such  a  round-about 
foreign  trade  of  consumption,  will  generally  give  less 
encouragement  and  support  to  the  productive  labour 
of  the  country,  than  an  equal  capital' emfdoyed  in  a 
more  direct  trade  of  the  same  kind. 

Whatever  be  the  foreign  commodity  with  which 
the  foreign  goods  for  home  consumption  are  pur- 
chased, it  can  occasion  ilo  essential  difference,  either 
in  the  nature  of  the  trade,  or  in  the  encourag^nent 
and  support  which  it  can  give  to  the  productive  la- 
bour of  the  country  from  which  it  is  carried  on.  If 
they  are  purchased  with  the  gold  of  Brazil,  for  ex- 
ample, or  with  the  silver  of  Peru»  this  gold  and  sil- 
ver, like  the  tobacco  of  Virginia,  must  have  been 
purchased  with  something  that  either  was  the  pro- 
duce of  the  industry  of  the  country,  or  that  had  been 
purchased  with  something  else  that  was  so. ,  So  far, 
therefore,  as  the  productive  labour  of  the  country  is 
concerned,  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  which 
is  carried  on  by  means  of  gold  and  silver,  has  all  the 
advantages  and  all  the  inconveniencies  of  any  other 
equally  round-about  foreign  trade  of*  consumptioa  ; 
and  will  replace,  just  as  fast,  or  just  as  slow,  the  ca- 
pital which  is  immediately  employed  in  supporting 
that  productive  labour.    It  seems  even  to  have  one 
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advantage  over  any  other  equally  round-about  fo* 
reign  trade. '  The  transportation  of  those  metals 
from  one  place  to  another,  on' account  of  their  small 
bulk  and  great  value,  is  less  expensive  than  that  of 
almost  any  other  foreign  goods  of  equal  value.  Their 
freight  is  much  less,  and  their  insurance  not  greater; 
aod  no  goods*  besides,  are  less  liable  to  suffer  by  the 
carriage.  An  equal  quantity  of  foreign  goods,  there«- 
f<»rey  may  frequently  be  purchased  with  a  smaller 
qwntity  of  the  produce  of  domestic  industry,  by  the 
intervention  of  gold  and  silver,  than  by  that  of  any 
other  foreign  goods.  The  demand  of  the  country  may 
frequently,  in  this  manner,  be  sqpjdied  more  com« 
pletely,  and  at  a  smaller  expense  than  in  any  other. 
Whether,  by  the  continual  exportation  of  those  men- 
tals, a  trade  of  this  kind  is  likely  to  impoverish  the 
country  from  which  it  is  carried  on  in  any  other 
w^y,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  examine  at  great  length 
hereafter. 

ThM  pATt  of  the  capital  of  any  country  which  is 
employed  in  the  carrying  trade,  is  altogether  with- 
drawn from  supporting  the  productive  labour  of  that 
particular  country,  to  support  that  of  some  foreign 
countries.  Though  it  may  replace,  by  every  opera- 
tion, two  distinct  capitals,  yet  neither  of  diem  he* 
longs  to  that  particular  country.  The  capital  of  the 
D^tch  mcirchant,  which  carries  the  corn  of  Poland 
to  Portugal,  and  brings  back  the  fruits  and  wines 
of  Portugal  to  Poland,  replaces  by  every  such  ope- 
ration,  two  capitals,  neither  of  which  had  been  em* 
ployed  in  supporting  the  productive  labour  of  HoU 
land ;  but  one  of  them  in  supporting  that  of  Poland, 
^nd  the  other  that  of  Portugal.  The  profits  only  re-. 
]:um  regularly  to  Holland,  and  constitute  th^  whole 
addition  which  this  trade  necessarily  makes  to  the 
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anniml  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  that  cottar 
try.  When,  indeed,  the  carrying  trade  of  anypar* 
ticular  country  is  carried  on  with  the  ships  md  mu 
lors  of  that  country,  that  part  of  the  capital  etnploji^- 
ed  in  it  which  pays  the  freight  is  distributed  among^ 
and  puts  into  motion,  a  certain  numbdf  of  prodao^ 
tive  labourers  of  that  country.  Almost  all  nadoM 
that  have  had  any  considerable  share  of  the  car^ 
rying  trade  have,  in  ftict,  carried  it  on  in  tl^ 
manner.  The  trade  itself  has  probably  derived 
its  name  from  it,  the  people  of  such  countries  being 
the  carriers  to  other  countries.  It  does  not,  how* 
ever,  seem  essential  to  the  nature  of  the  trade  that 
it  should  be  so.  A  Dutch  merchant  may,  for  ex- 
ample, employ  his  capital  in  transacting  the  com- 
merce  of  Poland  and  Portugal,  by  carrying  part  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  one  to  the  other,  not  in 
Dutch,  but  in  British  bottoms.  It  may  be  presum*- 
ed,  that  he  actually  does  so  upon  some  particular 
occasions.  It  is  upon  this  account,  however,  that 
the  carrying  trade  has  been  supposed  peculiarly  ad- 
vantageous  to  such  a  country  as  Great  Britain,  of 
which  the  defence  and  security  depend  upon  the 
number  of  its  sailors  and  dipping.  But  the  same 
capital  may  employ  as  many  sailors  and  shipping, 
either  in  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  or  even 
in  the  home  trade,  when  carried  on  by  coasting 
vessels,  as  it  could  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  num- 
ber of  sailors  and  shipping  which  any  particular  ca* 
pital  can  employ,  does  not  depend  upon  the  nature 
of  the  trade,  but  partly  upon  the  bulk  of  the  goods» 
in  proportion  to  their  value,  and  partly  upon  the  dis- 
tance of  the  ports  between  wliich  they  are  to  be  car- 
ried }  chiefly  upon  the  former  of  those  two  circum- 
stances.   TTie  coal  trade  from  Newcastle  to  London, 
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-for  euniple,  employs  more  sbipptDg  than  all  tte 
carrjriBg  trade  of  England,  dioiigK  the  ports  are  at 
no  great  distance.  To  finrce,  therefore^  by  extraor- 
dinary  encouragements^  a  larger  share  of  the  capital 
of  any  country  into  the  carrying  trade  than  what 
iroidd  naturaUy  go  to  iU  wUl  not  always  necessarily 
increase  the  shipping  of  that  country. 

The  capital,  tiierefore,  employed  in  the  home  trade 
of  any  cmmtry,  will  generally  give  encouragement 
and  sappcurt  to  a  greater  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour in  that  country,  and  increase  the  value  of  its 
annual  produce,  more  than  an  equal  capital  employ- 
ed in  the  foreign  trade  of  consomptmi ;  and  the  ca- 
pital employed  in  this  latter  trade  has,  in  both  these 
req>ects^  a  still  greater  advantage  over  an  equal  ca- 
pital employed  in  the  carrying  trade.  The  riches, 
and  so  far  as  power  depends  upon  riches,  the  power 
oi  every  country  must  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce,  the  fund  from  which 
all  taxes  must  ultimately  be  paid*  But  the  great  ob- 
ject of  the  political  economy  of  every  doontry,  is  to 
increase  the  riches  and  power  of  that  country.  It 
ought,  therefore,  to  give  do  preference  nor  superidr 
encouragement  to  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption 
above  the  home  trade,  nor  to  the  carrying  trade 
sho^e  either  of  the  other  two.  It  ought  neither  to 
force  xuu*  to  aUure  into  either  of  those  two  channels 
a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than 
what  would  naturally  flow  into  them  of  its  own 
accord* 

Each  of  those  diiTerent  branches  of  trade,  hpwever, 
is  not  only  advantageous^  but  necessary  and  unavoid- 
able, when  the  course  of  things,  without  any  con- 
straint or  violence,  naturally  introduces  it. 

Wben  the  produce  of  any  particular  branch  of  in- 
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dustry  exceeds  what  the  demand  of  the  countiy  re*, 
quires,  the  surplus  must  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchange 
ed  for  something  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at 
home,  ^thout  such  exportation,  a  part  of  the 
productive  labour  of  the  country  must  cease,  and 
the  value  of  its  annual  produce  diminish.  The  land 
and  labour  of  Great  Britain  produce  generally  more 
com,  woollens,  and  hardware,  than  Uie  demand  of 
the  home  market  requires.  The  surplus  part  'o£ 
them,  therefore,  must  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged 
for  something  for  which  there  is  a  demand  at  home. 
It  is  only  by  means  of  such  exportation,  that  this 
surplus  can  acquire  a  value  sufficient  to  compensate 
the  labour  and  expense  of  producing  it.  The  ne^h* 
bourhood  of  the  sea*coast,  and  the  banks  of  all  na- 
vigable rivers,  are  advantageous  situations  for  in- 
dustry,  only  because  they  facilitate  the  exportation 
and  exchange  of  such  surplus  produce  for  something 
else  which  is  more  in  demand  there. 

When  the  foreign  goods  which  are  thus  purcbas-* 
cd  with  the  surplus  produce  of  domestic  industry 
exceed  the  demandxof  the  home  market,  the  suiplus 
part  of  them  must  be  sent  abroad  again,  and  ex- 
changed for  something  more  in  demand  at  home« 
About  96,000  hogsheads  of  tobacco  are  annually, 
purchased  in  Virginia  and  Maryland  with  a  part  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  British  industry.  But  the 
demand  of  Ghreat  Britain  does  not  require,  perhaps,: 
more  than  14,000.  If  the  remaining  82,000,  there- 
fore, could  not  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for 
sometbyig  more  in  demand  at  home,  the  importa- 
tion of  them  must  cease  immediately,  and  with  it 
the  productive  labour  of  all  those  inhabitants  of 
Great  Britain  who  are  at  present  employed  in  pre% 
paring  the  goods  with  which  these  82,000  hogshead* 
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ue  annUaUy  purchased.  Thoee  goods,  which  are 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Great 
Britain,  having  no  market  at  home,  and  being  de* 
ptived  of  that  which  they  had  abroad,  must  cease 
to  be  produced*  The  most  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  conaumptioDi  therefore,  may,  upon  some  occa- 
siooBf  be  as  necessary  for  supporting  the  productive 
labour  of  the  country,  and  the  value  of  its  annual 
produce,  as  the  most  direct. 

When  the  ctifntal  stock  of  any  country  is  increai^d 
to  such  a  d^pree  that  it  cannot  be  all  employed  in  sup- 
plying the  consumption,  and  supporting  the  produc- 
tive labour  of  that  particular*  country,  the  surplus 
part  of  it  naturally  disgorges  itself  into  the  carrying 
trade,  and  is  employed  in  performing  the  same  offices 
to  other  countries.  The  carrying  trade  is  the  italural 
e£^t  and  symptom  of  great  -national  wealth ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  the  natural  cauae  of  it.  Those 
statesmen  who  have  been  disposed  to  favour  it  with 
particular  encouragement,  seem  to  have  mistaken 
the  effect  %nd.  symptom  for  the  cause.  Holland,  in 
proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  land  and  the  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants,  by  far  the  richest  country  in 
£arope,  has  accordingly  the  greatest  share  of  the 
carrying  trade  of  Europe.  England,  perhaps  the  se- 
cond richest  country  of  Europe,  is  likewise  supposed 
to  have  a  considerable  share  in  It ;  though  what  com- 
monly passes  for  the  carrying  trade  of  England  will 
Irequently,  perhaps,  be  found  to  he.  no  more  than  a 
round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption.  Such 
are,  in  a  great  measure,  the  trades  which  carry  the 
goods  of  the  East  and  .West  Indies  and  of  America 
to  the  different  European  markets.  Those  goods 
are  generally  purchased,  either  immediately  with 
the  produce  of  British  industry,  or  with  something 
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ebe  which  had  been  purchased  with  that  pt oduc^  and 
the  final  returns  of  those  trades  are  ^neraUjr  used 
or  consumed  in  Great  Britain.  Tte  trade  which  is 
carried  on  in  British  bottoms  between  tibe  diffeient 
ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  some  trade  of  tbe 
same  kind  carried  on  by  British  merchimts  between 
the  different  ports  of  India,  make,  perhaps,  the  (Min* 
ci{Md  branches  of  what  is  properly  the  imryiag  trade 
of  iGrreat  Britain. 

The  extent  of  the  home  trade,  and  of  the  capital 
which  can  be  employed  in  it,  is  necessarily  limHed 
by  the  value  of  the  surplus  produce  <^  aU  those  dkk 
tant  places  within  the  country  which  ba^  occasion 
to  exchange  their  respective  productions  with  one 
another  ;  that  of  the  foreign  trade  of  consumption, . 
by  the  value  of  the  surjdus  produce  of  the  whole 
country,  and  of  what  can  b^  purdiased  with  it }  that 
of  the  carrying  trade,  by  the  value  <^'  the  surfrfos  pro» 
duce  of  all  the  di^rent  countries  in  ihe  world.  Its 
possible  extent,  therefOTe,  is  in  a  manner  hifinite  in 
comparison  of  that  of  the  other  two,  and  is  capaMe 
of  absorbing  the  greatest  capitals. 

The  consideration  of  bis  own  private  profit  is  the 
sole  motive  which  determines  the  owner  oi  any  capi* 
tal  to  employ  it  either  in  agriculture,  in  manu&etures^ 
or  in  some  particular  branch  of  the  whdesale  or  retaril 
trade.  The  different  quantities  of  productive  labour 
which  it  may  put  into  motion,  and  the  different  values 
which  it  may  add  to  the  annual  produce  of  the  land 
and  labour  of  the  society,  according  as  it  is  empkyyed 
in  one  or  other  of  those  di£^rent  ways,  never  enter 
into  his  thoughts.  In  countries,  therefore^  where  agri- 
culture is  the  most  profitable  of  aU  employments,  and 
forming  and  improving  the  most  direct  roods  to  a 
splendid  fortune,  the  capitals  of  individuals  wittnatu« 
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nUy  be  employed  in  the  manner  most  advantageous 
to  the  whole  society.  The  profits  of  agriculture, 
however,  seem  to  have  no  superiority  over  those  of 
other  employments  in  any  part  of  Europe.  Prcgec- 
torSf  indeed,  in  every  comer  of  it,  have,  within  these 
few  years,  amused  die  public  with  most  magnifice:%t 
accounts  of  the  profits  to  be  made  by  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  land.  Without  entering  into 
any  particular  discussion  of  their  calculations,  a  very 
simple  observation  may  satisfy  us  that  the  result  of 
them  must  be  false.  We  see,  every  day,  the  most 
splendid  fortunes^  that  have  been  acquired  in  the 
comae  of  a  single  life,  by  trade  and  manu&ctures, 
Irequfintly  firom  a  very  small  capital,  sometimes 
firom  no  capital.  A  single  instance  of  such  a  for* 
tune,  acquired  by  agriculture  in  the  same  time, 
and  from  such  a  capital,  has  not,  perhaps,  occurred 
in  Europe,  during  tiie  course  of  the  present  century. 
In  all  the  great  countries  of  Europe,  however,  much 
good  land  stiU  remains  uncultivated ;  and  the  greater 
part  of  what  is  cultivated^  is  f^r  from  being  improv* 
ed  to  the  degree  of  which  it  is  oqxible.  Agricultiire, 
therefore,  is  almost  everywhere  capable  of  absorbing 
a  much  greater  capital  than  has  eVer  yet  been  em-> 
ployed  in  it.  What  circumstances  in  the  policy  of 
£ur<^e  have  given  the  trades  which  are  carried  oti 
in  towns  so  great  an  advantage  over  that  which  is 
carried  on  in  the  country,  that  private  persons  fre« 
^piently  find  it  more  for  their  advantage  to  employ 
their  capitals  in  the  most  distant  carrying  trades  of 
Asia  and  America,  than  in  the  improvement  and  cul« 
tivation  of  the  most  fertile  fields  in  thdr  own  neigh- 
boorhood^  I  shall  endeavour  to  explain  at  full  length 
in  the  two  following  books. 
VOL.  n*  K 


BOOK  III. 


OF  THE  DIFFERENT  FBOGBESS  OF  OPULENCE  IK 
DIFFERENT  NATIONS. 


CHAP.  1. 

Of  the  natural  Progress  of  Opulence. 

The  great  commerce  of  every  civilized  society  is 
that  carried  on  between  the  inhabitants  of  tha  town 
and  those  of  the  country.  It  consists  in  the  exchange 
of  rude  for  manufactured  produce,  either  immediately, 
or  by  the  intervention  of  money,  or  of  some  sort  of 
paper  which  represents  money.  The  country  sup- 
plies the  town  with  the  means  of  subsistence  and  the 
materials  of  manufacture.  Hie  town  repays  this 
supply,  by  sending  back  a  part  of  the  manu&ctured 
produce  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  country.  The  town, 
in  which  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  reproduction 
of  substances,  may  very  properly  be  said  to  gain  its 
whole  wealth  and  subsistence  &om  the  country.  We 
must  not,  however,  upon  this  account  imagine  that 
the  gain  of  the  town  is  the  loss  of  the  country.  The 
gains  of  both  are  mutual  and  rjeciprocal,  and  the  divi- 
sion of  labour  is  in  this,  as  in  all  other  cases,  advan- 
tageous to  all  the  different  persons  employed  in  the  va- 
rious occupations  into  which  it  is  subdivided.  The  io* 
habitants  of  the  country  purchase  of  the  town  a  great- 
er quantity  of  manufactured  goods  with  the  produce 
of  a  much  smaller  quantity  of  their  own  labour,  than 
they  must  have  employed  had  they  attempted  to  pre- 
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pare  them  themselves*  The  to^ni  a£brds  a  market 
for  the  surplus  produce  of  the  country,  or  what  is 
over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators ; 
and  it  is  there  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  country 
exchange  it  for  something  else  which  is  in  demand 
among  them.  The  greater  the  number  and  revenue 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town,  the  more  extensive 
is  the  market  which  it  affords  to  those  of  the  coun* 
try;  and  the  more  extensive  that  market,  it  is  al- 
ways the  more  advantageous  to  a  great  number. 
The  com  which  grows  within  a  mile  of  the  town, 
sells  there  for  the  same  price  with  that  which  comes 
from  twienty  miles  distance.  But  the  price  of  the 
latter  must,  generally,  not  only  pay  the  expense  of 
raising  it  and  bringing  it  to  market,  but  afibrd,  too,  the 
ordinary  pro&s  of  agriculture  to  the  farmer.  The 
proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  country,  therefore, 
which  lies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  town,  over 
and  above  the  ordinary  profits  of  agriculture,  gain, 
in  the  price  of  what  they  sell,  the  whole  value  of  the 
carriage  of  the  like  produce  that  is  brought  from  more 
distant  parts ;  and  they  save^  besides,  the  whole  value 
of  this  carriage  in  the  price  of  what  they  buy.  Com- 
pare the  cultivation  of  the  lands  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  any  considerable  town,  with  that  of  those  which  lie 
at  some  distance  from  it,  and  you  will  easily  satisfy 
yourself  how  much  the  country  is  benefited  by  the 
commerce  of  the  town.  Among  all  the  absurd  specu- 
lations that  have  been  propagated  concerning  the  ba- 
lance of  trade,  it  has  never  been  pretended  that  either 
the  country  loses  by  its  commerce  with  the  town,  or 
the  town  by  that  with  the  country  which  maintains  it. 
As  subsistence  is,  in  the  nature  of  things,  prior  to 
convejaiency  and  luxury,  so  the  industry  which  pro- 
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cures  the  &rmer,  must  necessarily  be  prior  to  that 
which  ministers  to  the  latter.  The  cultivaticm  and 
ifnprovenijent^the  country,  ther^re,  which  affords 
subsistence,  must,  necessarily,  be  prior  to  the  increase 
of  the  town,  which  Aimishes  only  the  means  of  con* 
veniency  and  luxury.  It  ijs  the  suiplus  produce  of 
the  country  only,  or  what  is  over  and  above  the 
maintenance  c£  the  cuUii^ors,  that  constitutes  liie 
subsistence  of  the  town^  whidi  can  therefore  increase 
only  with  the  increase  of  the  surplus  produce.  The 
town^  indeed,  may  not  always  derive  its  whole  sub- 
sistence from  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  or 
even  from  the  territory  to  which  it  belongB,  but  from 
very  distant  countries ;  and  this,  thou^  it  £irms  no 
exception  from  the  general  role,  has  occasioned  ccm- 
siderable  variations  in  the  prc^ess  of  <^HiIence  in 
different  ages  and  nations. 

That  order  of  things  whtt:h  necessity  imposes,  in 
general,  though  not  in  every  particular  country,  is 
in  every  particular  country  promoted  by  the  natural 
inclinations  of  man.  If  human  iMtitutiMu»  had  never 
thwarted  those  natural  inclinations,  the  towns  could 
nowhere  have  inc]»aaed  beyond  what  the  improve- 
ment and  cultivation  of  tit^  territory  in  which  they 
were  situated  could  support ;  till  such  time,  at  least, 
as  the  whole  of  that  toritory  was  completely  culti- 
vated and  improved.  Upon  equal,  or  nearly  equal 
profks,  most  men  will  diuse  to  employ  their  capi- 
tals, rather  in  the  improvement  and  cultivatiofi  of 
land,  than  either  in  manufactures  <^  in  fbwign  trade. 
The  man  who  employs  his  capital  in  land,  has  it  more 
under  his  view  and  command ;  and  his  fortune  is 
much  less  liable  to  accidents  than  that  of  the  trader, 
who  is  obliged  frequently  to  commit  it,  not  only  to 
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the  winds  md  the  waves,  Imt  tb  the  more  nncertain 
ekneirts  of  human  ibttjr  and  nB^ttsttee,  by  giving 
gf^at  credits,  in  distant  countries,  to  men  with  whose 
dMuracter  and  situation  he  can  seldom  be  thoroughly 
acqi^ttted.  The  capital  of  the  luidlord,  on  the  con« 
trary,  which  is  fixed  in  the  improimnent  of  his  land, 
aeens  to  be  as  well  secured  as  the  natnre  of  human 
aAkirs  can  admit  of.  The  beauty  of  the  country,  be- 
aicles^  the  pleasure  of  a  country  liftv  the  tranquillity 
of  mind  which  it  proflsises,  and,  wherever  tlie  injus- 
tioe  of  human  laws  does  not  disturb  it,  the  independ- 
ency which  it  reaUy  aflSmls,  have  charms  that,  more 
or  lessg  attract  eveiybocfy ;  and,  as  to  cultivate  the 
ground  was  the  original  destination  of  mim,  so^  ii^ 
every  stage  of  his  existence,  he  seems  to  retain  a  pre- 
dilectton  iot  this  primitive  emph^rment. 

Witihout  the  assistance  of  some  artificers,  indeed^ 
the  cuhivatioQ  of  land  cannot  be  carried  on^  but 
with  great  inconveniency  and  continual  intemip- 
tion.    Smiths,  carpenters,  wheelwrights  and  [rfoi^- 
wr^hta,  masons  and  bricUayers,  tanners^  shoemakers, 
and  tailors,  are  ptople  whose  service  the  farmer  has 
frequent  occasiMi  for.    8tt<^  mftifteers,  too,  stand  oc- 
caskmally  in  need  of  tiie  assistance  of  one  another  ^ 
and  as  1km  residence  is  not,  like  that  of  the  farmer, 
necessarily  tied  down  to  a  precise  spot,  they  natu* 
rally  setde  in  the  neighbourhood  of  one  another,  and 
thus  fbm  a  small  town  or  vilfa^.     The  butcher, 
the  brewer,  and  the  baker,  soon  jofai  tbos,  together 
with  many  other  artiic^v  and  retaileniKnecessary 
or  usefiil  for  siqppfying  their  occastonal  wants,  and 
who  contribute  stSl  fhrther  to  augment  the  town. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  town,  and  those  of  the  coun- 
try, are  mutually  the  servants  of  one  another.    The 
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town  is  a  continiud  dak  ot  market,  to  which  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  resort,  in  order  to  exchange 
their  rude  for  manufactured  produce^  It  is  this  com- 
merce which  suf^lies  the  inhabitants  of  the  town^ 
both  with  the  materials  of  their  work,  and  the 
means  of  their  subsistence.  The  quantity  of  the 
finished  work  which  they  sell  to  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  necessarily  regulates  the  quantity  of  the 
materials  and  provisions  which  they  buy.  Neither 
their  employment  nor  subsistence,  therrfore,  can 
augment,  but  in  proportion  to  the  augmentaticm 
of  the  demand  from  the  country  for  finished  work ; 
and  this  demand  can  augment  only  in  proportion 
to  the  extension  of  improvement  and  cultivation. 
Had  human  institutions,  thereforcr  never  disturbed 
the  natural  course  of  things,  the  progressive  wealth 
and  increase  of  the  towns  would,  in  every  political 
society,  be  consequential,  and  in  proporti<m  to  the 
improvement  and .  cultivat^cm  of  the  territory  or 
country. 

In  our  North  America  colonies,  where  nnculti- 
vated  land  is  still  to  be  had  upon  easy  terms,  no  manu* 
factures  for  distant  sale  have  ever  yet  been  established 
in  any  of  their  towns.  When  an  artificer  has  acquired 
a  little  more  stock  than  is  necessary  for  carrying  on 
his  own  business  in  supplying  the  nei^bouring  coun* 
tr^  he  does  not,  in  North  America,  attempt  to  esta* 
blish  with  it  a  manufacture  for  more  distant  sale,  but 
employs  it  in  the  purchase  and  improvement  of  uocui* 
tivated  land.  From  artificer  he  becomes  planter ;  and 
neither  the  large  wages  nor  the  easy  subsistence 
which  that  country  affords  to  artificers,  can  bribe  him 
rather  to  work  for  other  people  than  for  himsel£  He 
feeb  that  an  artificer  is  the  servant  of  hb. customers. 
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from  whom  he  denvw  h»  sub^stenoe;  but  tlmta  plan- 
ter who  cultivates  his  own  land,  and  derives  his  ne- 
cessary  subsistence  from  the  labour  of  his  own  family, 
is  really  a  master,  and  independent  c^all  the  world. 

In  countriesi  on  the  contrary,  where  there  is  either 
no  uncultivated  land,  or  none  that  can  be  had  upon 
easy  terms,  every  artificer  who  has  acquired  more 
stock  than  he  can  employ  in  the  occasional  jobs  of 
the  neighbourhood,  endeavours  to  prepare  work  for 
more  distant  sale.  The  smith  erects  some  sort  .of 
iron,  the  weaver  some  sort  of  linen  or  woollen  ma- 
nufactory. Those  different  manufactures  come,  in 
process  of  time,  to  be  gradually  subdivided,  and 
thereby  improved  and  refined  in  a  great  variety  of 
irays,  which  may  easily  be  conceived,  and  which  it 
is  therefore  unnecessary  to  explain  any  farther. 

In  seeking  for  employment  to  a  capital,  manufac* 
turesare,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  natu- 
rally preferred  to  foreign  commerce,  for  the  same 
reason  that  agriculture  is  naturally  preferred  to  ma« 
nufactures.  As  the  capital  of  the  landlord  or  farmer 
is  more  secure  than  that  of  the  manufacturer,.  80  the 
capital  of  the  manufacturer,  being  at  all  times  more 
within  his  view  and  command,  is  more  secure  than 
that  of  the  foreign  merchant.  In  every  period,  in- 
deed,  of  every  society,  the  suiphis  part  both  of  the 
rude  and  manufactured  produce,  or  that  Jbr.  which 
there  is  no  demand  at  home,  must  be  sent  abroad, 
in  order  to  be  exchanged  for  something  for  which 
there  is  some  demand  at  home.  But  whether  the 
capital  which  carries  this  surplus  produce  abroad 
be  a  foreign  or  a  domestic  one,  is  of  very,  little  im- 
portance. If  the  society  has  not  acquired  sufficient 
capital,  both  to  cultivate  all  its  laud3»  and  to  manu* 
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facture  in  the  completest  mamier  the  whole  of  its 
mde  produce^  there  is  even  a  considerable  advantage 
that  the  rude  produce  should  be  exported  by  a^ 
reign  ci^ital,  in  order  that  the  whole  stock  of  the 
society  may  be  eniplo3^d  in  more  useiiil  poiposes* 
The  wealth  of  ancient  Egypt,  that  of  China  and  la* 
dostan,  sufBciendy  demonstrate  that  a  natioD  may  at- 
tain a  very  high  degree  of  c^ul^ice^tJiough  the  greater 
part  of  its  exportation  trade  be  carried  on  by  £>reign- 
ers.  Tlie  progress  of  our  North  American  and  West 
Indian  colonies,  would  have  been  much  less  rapid* 
had  no  capital  but  what  belonged  to  themselves  been 
employed  in  exporting  their  surplus  produce. 

According  to  the  natural  course  of  things,  there* 
fore,  the  greater  part  of  the  capital  of  every  grow- 
ing society  is,  first,  directed  to  agrioukure,  after-* 
wards  to  manufactures,  and,  last  of  a|l»  te  £>reign 
CMomerce.  This  order  of  tbinga  is  so  very  laatura^ 
that  in  every  society  that  had  any  territory,  it  has 
always,  I  believe,  been  in  some  decree  ebserved. 
Some  oi  their  hmds  must  have  been  cultivated  be- 
fore any  considerable  towns  could  be  estabtiahed, 
aad  some  sort  of  coarse  industry  cf  the  manufiuAor- 
ing  kind  must  have  been  carried  on  in  those  towns, 
before  they  could  well  think  <^  employing  theauehres 
in  foreign  commerce. 

But  thoi^h  diis  natural  order  of  things  mutt  have 
taken  place  in  some  degree  in  every  such  society,  it 
has,  in  all  the  modem  states  of  Europe^  been  in  many 
respects  entirdy  inverted.  The  foreign  commerce 
of  some  of  their  cities  has  introduced  all  their  finer 
manufactures,  or  such  as  were  fit  for  distant  sale  ; 
and  matiu&ctures  and  fordgn-  commerce  togeth^ 
have. given  birth  ta  the  principal  improvements  of 
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agncolture.  The  mamiers  and  customs  whicll  the 
Bature  of  their  odgiiuil  govermneiit  iotroduoed,  and 
which  remained  after  that  govenment  was  greatly 
altered,  necessarily  forced  them  into  this  mmatural 
and  retrograde  order. 


CHAR  IL 

0/  the  discouragement  of  Agriculture  in  the  ancient 
State  of  Europe,  after  the  Fall  of  the  Roman  Em- 
pire. 

yVuEn  the  German  and  Sc^jrthian  nations  overnran 
the  wttUasm  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  the 
ccmfusions  ii^dch  followed  so  gres^  a  revolution  last- 
ed fw  several  centuries.  The  r^nne  and  vidence 
whidi  the  barbarians  exercised  against  the  ancient 
inbabitonts,  intemq^ted  the  commerce  between  the 
tosms  and  the  country.  The  towns  were  deserted, 
and  the  country  waaleft  uncultivated^  and  the  wcat^ 
em  provinces  of  Europe,  which  had  enjoyed  a  con* 
«denble  d^ree  of  opul^Eioe  under  the  Roman  etn^ 
pife,  sunk  into  the  lowert  state  of  poverty  and  bai:^ 
harism.  During  the  c^oitinuance  of  those  confusions, 
the  ohids  and  principal  leaders  of  those  nations  ac<- 
qmred,  or  usurped  to  themselves,  the  greater  part  of 
^  lands  of  those  ccMintries.  A  great  part  of  them 
was  uncultivated ;  but  no  part  of  them^  whether  cul- 
tivated or  uncultivated^  was  left  without  a  proprietor. 
All  of  them  were  engrossed,  and  the.  greater  part  by 
a  &w  great  proprietors. 

This  ori^^inal  engrossing  of  uncultivated  lands, 
though  a  great,  mi^  have  been  but  a  transitory 
evfl.  They  mi^t  soon  have  been  divided  again,  and 
broke  into  small  parcels^  either  by  succession  or  by 
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alienation.  The  law  of  primogaiiture  hindered  them 
from  being  divided  by  succession  ;  the  introduction 
of  entails  prevented  their  being  broke  into  small  par^ 
eels  by  sdienatioD. 

When  land,  like  moveables,  is  considered  as  the 
means  only  of  subsistence  and  enjoymentt  the  natu- 
ral law  of  succession  divides  it»  like  them,  among  all 
the  children  of  the  family ;  of  all  of  whom  the  subsists 
ence  and  enjoyment  may  be  supposed  equally  dear 
to  the  father.  This  natural  law  of  succession,  ac- 
cordingly, took  place  among  the  Romans,  who  made 
no  more  distinction  between  elder  and  younger,  be- 
tween male  and  female,  in  the  inheritance  of  lands, 
than  we  do  in  the  distribution  of  moveaUes.  But 
when  land  was  considered  as  the  means,  not  of  sub- 
sistence merely,  but  of  power  and  protection,  it  was 
thought  better  that  it  should  descend  undivided  to 
one.  In  those  disorderly  times,  every  great  landlord 
was  a  sort  of  petty  prince.  His  tenants^were  hk  sub* 
jects.  He  was  their  judge,  and  in  some  respects  their 
legislator  in  peace  and  their  leader  in  war.  He  made 
war  according  to  his  own  discretion,  frequently  against 
his  neighbours,  and  sometimes  against  his  sovereign. 
The  security  of  a  landed  estate,  therefore,  the  protec- 
tion which  its  owner  could  afford  to  those  who  dwelt 
on  it,  depended  upon  its  greatness.  To  divide  it  was 
to  ruin  it,  and  to  expose  every  part  of  it  to  be  op- 
pressed and  swallowed  up  by  the  incursions  of  its 
neighbours.  The  law  of  primogeniture,  there^re, 
came  to  take  place,  not  immediately ,  indeed,  but  in 
process  of  time,  in  the  succe^on  of  landed  estates, 
for  the  same  reason  that  it  has  generally  taken  place 
in  that  of  monarchies,  though  not  always  at  their 
first  institution.     That  the  power,  and  copsequently 
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the  security  of  the  ndonarchy,  may  not  be  weakened 
by  divkion,  it  must  descend  entire  to  one  of  the  chil- 
dren^ To  which  of  them  so  important  a  prerefence 
shall  be  given,  must  be  determined  by  some  general 
rule,  founded  not  upon  the  doubtful  distinctions  of 
personal  merit,  but  upon  some  plain  and  evident  dif- 
ference which  can  admit  of  no  dispute.  Among  the 
children  of  the  same  family  there  can  be  no  indis* 
putable  diffisrenoe  but  that  of  sex,  and  that  of  age. 
The  male  sex  is  universally  pteferred  to  the  female  ; 
and  when  alLoiher  things  are  equal,  the  elder  every- 
where takes  place  of  theyounger.  Hence  the  origin 
of  the  right  of  primc^eniture^  and  of  what  is  called 
lineal  succession. 

Laws  frequently  continue  in  force  long  after  the 
circumstances  which  first  gave  occasion  to  them,  and 
which  could  alone  render  them  reasonable,  are  no 
more.  In  the  present  state  of  Europe,  the  proprietor 
of  a  single  acre  of  land  is  as  perfectly  secure  in  his 
possession  as  the  proprietor  of  100,000.  The  right 
of  primogeniture,  however,  still  continues  to  be  re- 
spected  ;.  and  as  of  alt  institutions  it  is  the  fittest  to 
suppcMi;  the  pride  of  family  distinctions,  it  is  still 
likely  to  endure  for  many  centuries.  In  every  other 
respect,  nothing  can  be  more  contrary  to  the  real  in- 
terest of  a  numerous  family,  than  a  right  which,  in  or- 
der to  enrich  one,  beggars  all  the  rest  of  the  children. 

Entails  are  the  natural  consequences  of  the  law  of 
primogeniture.  They  were  introduced  to  preserve 
a  certain  lineal  succession,  of  which  the  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture first  gave  the  idea,  and  to  hinder  any 
part  of  the  original  estate  from  being  carried  out  of 
the  proposed  line,  either  by  gift,  or  devise,  or  aliena- 
tion J  either  by  the  folly,  or  by  the  misfortune  of  any 
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of  its  sticcessive  owners.  Thej  w^re  altogether  im- 
known  to  the  Romans.  NeithW  their  substkiitioBB, 
nor  fidei-comtnisses,  bear  any  resemblance  to  entails^ 
though  some  French  lawyers  have  thou^t  proper 
to  dress  the  modem  institutioQ  in  the  langm^  and 
garb  of  those  ancient  ones. 

When  great  landed  estates  were  a  sort  of  (mnci- 
palities,  entails  might  not  be  unreasonable.  Like 
what  are  called  the  fundamental  tews  of  some  mo- 
narchies, they  might  frequently  hinder  the  security 
of  thousands  from  being  endangered  by  the  caprice 
or  extravagance  of  one  man.  But  in  Hie  present 
state  of  Europe,  when  small  as  weU  as  great  estates 
derive  their  security  from  the  laws  of  their  coi^ntry, 
nothing  can  be  more  completely  absurd.  Th^  are 
founded  upon  the  nuist  absurd  of  all  suppositions, 
the  opposition  that  every  successive  genwation  of 
men  have  not  an  equal  r%ht  to  the  eortii,  and  to 
all  that  it  possesses ;  but  that  the  property  of  the 
present  generation  should  be  restrained  and  regu^ 
lated  according  to  the  fancy  of  those  who  died,  per* 
haps,  five  hundred  years  ago.  Entails,  however,  ace 
stiU  respected,  throu^  the  greater  part  of  Euri^j 
in  those  countries,  partioilariy,  in  which  noble  birth 
is  a  necessary  qualification  for  the  eiyoyment  other 
<^  civil  or  milttary  honours.  Entaih  are  thoi^ht 
necessary  for  maintaining  this  exdnsive  privil^re 
of  the  nobility  to  the  great  offices  and  honours  of 
their  country  ^  and  that  order  having  usurped  oae 
unjust  advantage  oo^r  the  rest  of  their  fellow-citi- 
zens,  lest  their  poverty  should  render  it  ridiculooi^ 
it  is  thought  reasonable  that  they  should  have  aja- 
other.  The  common  law  of  En^and,  indeed,  is 
said  to  abhor  perpetuities,  an4  they  are  accord* 
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11^7  more  restricted  there  than  in  any  other  Euro* 
peen  monarchy ;  though  eyen  Sagknd  is  not  alto- 
gether without  them.  In  Scotland^  more  than  one 
fifths  perhaps  SMce  than  one  third  part  of  the  whde 
lands  in  the  country,  are  at  present  supposed  to  be 
under  strict  entail. 

Great  tracts  of  uncultivated  land  were  in  this 
manner  not  only  engrossed  by  particular  ftuniiies, 
but  the  possibility  of  their  being  divided  again  was 
as  mudi  as  possible  precluded  for  ever.  It  seldom 
happens,  however,  that  a  great  proprietor  is  a  gr^ 
improver.  In  the  disorderiy  times  which  gave  birth 
to  those  barbarous  institutions,  the  great  proprietor 
was  sufficiently  employed  in  defending  his  own  ter- 
ritories, or  in  extending  his  jurisdiction  and  autho- 
lity  over  those  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  no  lei- 
sure to  attend  to  the  cultivation  and  iipprovement 
of  land.  When  the  establishment  of  law  and  order 
afforded  him  this  leisure,  be  often  wanted  the  incli- 
nation, and  almost  always  the  requisite  abilities.  If 
the  expense  of  his  house  and  person  either  equalled 
or  exceeded  his  revenue,  as  it  did  very  frequently, 
he  had  no  stock  to  employ  in  this  manner.  If  he 
was  an  economist,  he  generally  found  it  more  pro« 
fitable  to  employ  his  annual  savings  in  new  pur- 
chases than  in  the  improvement  of  his  old  estate. 
To  improve  land  with  profit,  like  all  other  commer- 
cial  projects,  requires  an  exact  attention  to  small  sav- 
ings and  small  gains,  of  which  a  man  bom  to  a 
great  fortune,  even  though  naturally  frugal,  is  very 
seldom  capable.  The  situation  of  such  a  person  na- 
turally disposes  him  to  attend  rather  to  ormunent, 
whidrpleases  his  fancy,  than  to  profit,  for  which  he 
has  so  little  occasion.    The  elegance  of  his  dress. 
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of  his  equipage,  of  his  house  and  household  furni<- 
ture,  are  objects  which,  from  his  infancy^  he  has 
been  accustomed  to  have  some  anxiety  s^ut.  The 
turn  of  mind  which  this  habit  naturally  forms,  fol- 
lows him  when  he  comes  to  think  of  the  improve- 
ment of  land.  He  embellishes,  perhaps,  four  or  five 
hundred  acres  in  the  neighbourhood  of*  his  house,  at 
ten  times  the  expense  which  the  land  is  worth  after 
all  his  improvements ;  and  finds,  tiiatif  he  was  to 
improve  his  whole  estate  in  the  same  manner,  and 
he  has  little  taste  for  any  other,  he  would  be  a 
bankrupt  before  he  had  finished  the  tenth  part  of 
it.  There  still  remain,  in  both  parts  of  the  united 
kingd(»n,  some  great  estates  which  have  continued, 
without  interruption,  in  the  hands  of  the  same  fa- 
mily since  the  times  of  feudal  anarchy.  Compare 
the  present  condition  of  those  estates  with  the  pos- 
sessions of  the  small  proprietors  in  their  neighbour- 
hood, and  you  will  require  no  other  argument  to 
convince  you  how  unfavourable  such  extensive  pro- 
perty is  to  improvement. 

If  little  improvement  was  to  be  expected  from 
such  great  proprietors,  still  less  was  to  be  hoped 
for  from  those  who  occupied  the  land  under  them. 
In  the  ancient  state  of  Europe,  the  occupiers  of  land 
were  all  tenants  at  will.  They  were  all,  or  almost  all, 
slaves,  but  their  slavery  was  of  a  milder  kind  than 
that  known  among  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans, 
or  even  in  our  West  Indian  colonies.  They  were 
supposed  to  belong  more  directly  to  the  land  than 
to  their  master.  They  could,  therefore,  be  sold  mth 
it,  but  not  separately.  They  could  marry,  provided 
it  'was  with  the  consent  of  thjeir  master ;  and  he 
could  not  afterwards  dissolve .  the  marriage  by  sell. 
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ing  the  man  and  wife  to  different  persons.     If  he 
maimed  or  murdered  any  of  them^  he  was  liable  to 
some  penalty,  though  generally  but  to  a  small  one. 
They  were  not,  however,  capable  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty.     Whatever  they  acquired  was  acquired  to 
their  master,  and  he  could  take  it  from  them  at 
pleasure.^    Whatever  cultivation  and  improvement 
could  be  carried  on  by  means  of  such  slaves,  was 
properly  carried  on  by  their  master.    It  was  at  his 
expense.    The  seed,  the  cattle,  and  the  instruments 
of  husbandly,  were  all  his.     It  was  for  his  benefit. 
Such  slaves  could  acquire  nothing  but  their  daily 
maintenance.    It  was  properly  the  proprietor  him- 
self, therefore,  that  in  thisr  case  occupied  his  own 
lands,  and  cultivated  them  by  his  own  bondmen. 
This  species  of  slavery  still  subsists  in  Russia,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  Bohemia,  Moravia,  and  other  parts 
of  Germany.    It  is  only  in  the  western  and  south- 
western provinces  of  Europe,  that  it  has  gradually 
been  abolished  altogether. 

But  if  great  improvements  are  seldom  to  be  ex- 
pected from  ^eat  proprietors,  they  are  least  of  all 
to  be  expected  when  they  employ  slaves  for  their 
workmen.  The  experience  of  all  ages  and  nations, 
I  believe,  demonstrates  that  the  work  done  by  slaves^ 
though  it  appears  to  cost  only  their  maintenance,  is 
in  the  end  the  dearest  of  any.  A  person  who  can 
acquire  no  property,  can  have  no  other  interest  but 
to  eat  as  much  and  to  labour  as  little  as  possible. 
Whatever  work  he  does  beyond  what  is  sufficient  to 
purchase  his  own  maintenance,  can  be  squeezed  out 
of  him  by  violence  only,  and  not  by  any  interest  of 
his  own.  In  ancient  Italy,  how  much  the  cultiva- 
tion of  com  degenerated,  how  unprofitable  it  be- 
came to  the  master,  when  it  fell  under  the  manage- 
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ment  of  slaves,  is  remarked  both  by  niny  and  Co* 
lamella.  In  the  time  of  Aristotle  it  had  not  been 
much  better  in  ancient  Greece.  Speaking  of  the 
ideal  republic  described  in  the  laws  of  Plato,  to 
maintain  5000  idle  men  (the  number  of  warriors 
supposed  necessary  for  its  defence),  together  with 
their  women  and  servants,  would  require,  he  sayB^ 
a  territory  of  boundless  extent  and  fertility,  like  the 
plains  of  Babylon. 

The  pride  of  man  makes  him  love  to  domineer, 
and  nothing  mortifies  him  so  much  as  to  be  obliged 
to  condescend  to  persuade  his  inferiors.  Wherever 
the  law  allows  it,  and  the  nature  of  the  work  can  af- 
ford it,  therefore,  he  will  generally  pr^sr  the  service 
of  slaves  to  that  of  freemen.  The  planting  of  sugar 
and  tobacco  can  afford  the  expense  of  slave  cultiva- 
tion. The  raising  of  com,  it  seems,  in  the  present 
times  cannot.  In  the  English  colonies,  of  which  the 
principal  produce  is  com,  the  far  greater  part  of  the 
work  is  done  by  freemen.  The  late  resolution  of  the 
Quakers  in  Pennsylvania,  to  set  at  liberty  all  their 
negro  slaves,  may  satisfy  us  that  their  number  cannot 
be  very  great.  Had  they  made  any  considerable  part 
of  their  property,  such  a  resolution  could  never  have 
been  agreed  to.  In  our  sugar  colonies,  on  the  con^ 
trary,  the  whole  work  is  done  by  daves,  and  in  our 
tobacco  colonies  a  very  great  part  of  it.  The  profits 
of  a  sugar  plantation  in  any  of  our  West  Indian  co« 
lonies,  are  generally  much  greater  than  those  of  any 
other  cultivation  that  is  known  either  in  Europe  or 
America }  and  the  profits  of  a  tobacco  plantation, 
though  inferior  to  those  of  sugar,  are  superior  to 
those  of  corn,  as  has  already  been  observed.  Both 
can  afford  the  expense  of  slave  cultivation,  but  sugar 
can  idSfoxd  tt  still  better  than  tobacco.    The  nundkier 
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of  negroes  accordingly  19  much  greater^  in  proportian 
to  that  of  wbit€B9  in  our  sugar  than  in  our  tobacco 
colonies* 

To  the  slave  cultivators  of  ancient  tiines,  gradually 
succeeded  a  species  of  farmers,  known  at  present  in 
France  by  the  name  of  metayers.  They  are  called 
in  Latin  CohnU  Partiarii.  They  have  been  $0  long 
in  disuse  in  England,  that  at  present  I  know  no 
EiigUsh  name  for  them^  The  proprietor  furnished 
them  with  the  seed,  cattle,  and  instruments  of  hus- 
bandry, the  whoLe  stock,  in  short,  necessary  for  cul- 
tivati^  the  farm.  The  produce  was  divided  equally 
between  the  prc^irietor  and  the  farmer,  after  setting 
aside  what  was  judged  necewary  for  keeping  up  the 
stock,  which  was  restored  to  the  proprietor,  when 
the  &rmer  eith^  quitted,  os  was  turned  out  of  the 
£um. 

Land  occupied  by  such  tenants  is  properly  culti- 
rated  at  the  expejpse  of  the  pm^rietors,  as  much  as 
that  occupied  by  slaves,  lliere  is,  however,  one 
very  essential  difference  between  them.  Such  te- 
nants, beii^  freemen,  are  capable  of  acquiring  pro- 
perty ;  and  having  a  certain  proportion  of  the  pro- 
duce of  the  4and,  they  have  a  plain  interest  that  the 
whole  produce  should  be  as  great  as  possible,  in  or- 
der that  their  own  proportion  may  be  so.  A  slave, 
OB  the  contrary,  who  can  acquire  nothing  but  his 
maintenance,  consults/ his  own  ease,  by  making  the 
land  produce  as  Uttle  as  possible  over  and  above  that 
maintenance.  It  is  probable  ^hat  it  was  partly  upon 
account  of  this  advantage,  and  partly  upon  account 
of  the  encroachments  which  the  sovereigns,  always 
jealous  of  the  great  lords,  gradually  encouraged 
their  villains  to  make  upon  their  authority,  and 
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which  seem,  at  leasts  to  have  been  sach  as  rendered 
this  species  of  servitude  altogether  inconvenient,  that 
tenure  in  villanage  gradually  wore  out  through  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  The  time  and  manner,  how- 
ever,  in  which  so  important  a  revolution  was  brought 
about,  is  one  of  the  most  obscure  points  in  modem 
history.  The  church  of  Rome  claims  great  merit  in 
it ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  so  early  as  die  twelfth  cen- 
tury, Alexander  III  published  a  bull  for  the  general 
emancipation  of  slaves.  It  seems,  however,  to  have 
been  rather  a  pious  exhortation,  than  a  law  to  which 
exact  obedience  was  required  from  the  faithful.  Sla- 
very continued  to  take  place  almost  universally  for 
several  centuries  afterwards,  till  it  was  gradually 
abolished  by  the  joint  operation  of  the  two  interests 
above  mentioned ;  that  of  the  proprietor  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  of  the  sovereign  on  the  other.  A  vil- 
lain enfranchised,  and  at  the  same  time  allowed  to 
continue  in  possession  of  the  land,  having  no  stock 
of  his  own,  could  cultivate  it  only  by  means  of  what 
the  landlord  advanced  to  him,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  what  the  French  call  a  metayer. 

It  could  nev^r,  however,  be  the  interest  even  of 
this  last  species  of  cultivators,  to  lay  out,  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  land,  any  part  of  the 
little  stock  which  they  might  save  from  their  own 
share  of  the  produce ;  because  the  lord,  who  laid  out 
nothing,  was  to  get  one  half  of  whatever  it  pro- 
duced. The  tithe,  which  is  but  a  tenth  of  the  pro- 
duce, is  found  to  be  a  very  great  hindrance  to  im- 
provement. A  tax,  therefore,  which  amounted  to 
one  half,  must  have  been  an  effectual  bar  to  it.  It 
might  be  the  interest  of  a  metayer  to  make  the  land 
produce  as  much  as  could  be  brought  out  of  it  by 
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means  o£  the  stpck  fiirnished  by  the  proprietor  ;  but 
it  could  nevfer  be  Ms  interest  to  mix  any  part  of  bis 
own  with  it.  In  France^  where  five  parts  out  of  inx 
of  the  whole  kingdom  are  said  to  be  ^iU  occupied  by 
this  species  ci^  cultivators^  the  proprietors  complain, 
that  their  metayers  take  every  ofqportunity  of  em- 
ploying the  master's  cattle  rather  in  carriage  than 
in  cultivation ;  because,  in  the  one  case,  they  get  the 
whole  profits  to  themselves,  in  the  other  they  share 
them  with  their  landlord.  This  specif  of  tenants  still 
subsists  in  some  parts  of  Scotland.  They  are  called 
steel-bow  tenants.  ThoseancientEnglishtenants,  who 
are  said  by  Cbief^baron  GNlbert  and  Dr  Blacfcstone  to 
have  been  rather  bailiffs  c^  the  landlord  than  farmers, 
properly  so  called,  were  probably  of  the  same  kind. 
To  this  species  of  tenantry  succeeded,  though  by 
very  slow  degrees,  farmers,  properly  so  called,  who 
cultivated  the  land  with  their  own  stock,  paying  a 
rent  certain  to  the  landlord;  When  such  farmers 
have  a  lease  for  a  t^tn  of  years,  they  may  some- 
times find  it  for  their  interest  to  lay  out  part  oi  their 
capital  in  the  further  improvemept  of  the  farm ;  be- 
cause they  may  sometimes  expect  to  recover  it,  with 
a  large  profit,  before  the  expiration  of  the  lease.  The 
possession,  even  of  such  farmers,  however,  was  long 
extremely  precarious,  and  still  is  so  in  many  parts 
of  Europe.  They  could,  before  the  expiration  of 
their  term,  be  legaily  ousted  of  their  leases  by  a 
new  purchaser;  in  England,  even,  by  the  fictitious 
action  of  a  common  recovery.  If  they  were  turned 
out  illegally  by  the  violence  of  their  master,  the  ac- 
tion by  which  they  obtained  redress  was  extremely 
imperfect.  It  did  not  always  reinstate  them  in  the 
possession  of  the  land,  but  gav^  them  daraftges,  \!t^hich 

L  2 
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never  amounted  to  a  real  loss*  Even  in  Rfigiand, 
the  cmmtry,  perhqis  of  Europe,  where  the  yeomanry 
has  always  been  most  respected,  it  was  not  till  about 
the  14th  <^  Henry  VII  that  the  action  of  ejectmoit 
was  invented,  by  which  the  tenant  recovers,  not  jda- 
mages  only,  but  possession,  and  in  whicdk  his  chum  is 
not  necessarily  concluded  by  the  uncertain  decisicm 
of  a  single  assiae«  This  acticm  has  been  found  so  ef- 
fectual a  remedy,  that,  in  the  modem  piactiee,  when 
the  landlord  b^  occasion  to  sue  for  the  possession  of 
the  land,  he  seldom  makes  use  of  the  aotions  which 
properly  belong  to  him  as  a  landlord,  the  writ  of  right 
or  the  writ  of  entiy,  but  sues  in  the  name  of  bis  te- 
nant, by  the  writ  of  ejectment  In  England,  there- 
fore, the  security  of  the  tenaitf  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  prG)>rietor.  In  ]^ng^and,  besides,  a  lease  for  life 
t^  forty  shilKngB  a-jrear  value  is  a  fieehcdd,  and  en- 
tides  the  lessee  to  a  vote  for  a  member  c^pariiameirt ; 
and  as  a  great  part  of  the  yeomanry  hne  freeholds 
of  this  kind,  the  whdie  order  becomes  respectable  to 
their  landlords,  on  account  Of  the  pc^tical  cmlsidenu 
tion  which  this  giv^s  them*  Tliere  is,  I  believe,  no* 
where  in  Europe,  except  in  England,  any  tnstanoe  of 
the  tenant  building  upon  the  land  of  idliich  he  had 
w»  lease,  and  trusting  that  the  hmiourof  his  land- 
Iwd  would  take  no  advantage  of  ao  important  an  im- 
provement* Those  laws  and  customs,  so  favourable 
to  the  jreomanry,  have  perhaps  contributed  more  to 
the  present  grandeur  of  England,  than  dl  their  boaat- 
ed  regulations  of  commerce  tak^i  together,. 

The  law  which  secures  the  longest  leases  against 
successors  of  every  kind,  is,  so  far  as  I  know,  pecu- 
lisur  to  Great  Britain.  It  was  introduced  into  Soot- 
land  so  eaHy  as  1*49,  by  a  law  of  James  IL    Its  be- 
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nefidftl  influence,  however,  hu  been  much  obstract* 
ed  by  entails ;  the  hehrs  ef  entail  being  gaatraliy  re- 
sCmined  fVen  letting  leases  for  any  long  term  of 
years,  frequently  fcft  more  than  one  year.  A  late 
act  of  parliament  has^  in  this  respect,  somewhat 
slackened  their  fetters,  though  they  are  stfll  by  much 
too  strait  In  Scotland,  besides,  as  no  leasehold  gives 
a  vote  for  a  member  of  parliament,  the  yeomanry  are 
upon  this  account  less  respectable  to  their  laqdloids 
than  in  England^ 

In  other  parts  of  Europe,  after  it  was  found  con** 
▼anient  to  secure  tenants  both  against  heirs  and 
purchasers^  the  term  of  their  security  was  attU  U* 
mited  to  a  very  short  period ;  in  France,  tor  ex# 
ample,  to  nine  years  team  the  commencement  of  the 
lease.  It  has  in  that  country,  indeed,  been  latdy 
extended  to  twenty^^even,  a  period  sttU  too  short 
to  encourage  the  tenant  to  make  the  most  import 
tant  improvements.  The  proprietors  of  land  were 
anciently  the  legishrtors  of  every  part  of  Europe. 
The  laws  relating  to  land,  therefore,  were  all  i^^ 
cuhited  for  what  they  supposed  the  iateitet  of  the 
proprietor.  It  was  for  hLi  interest,  they  had  ioia- 
gioed,  that  no  lease. granted  by  any  of  his  predeces- 
sors should  hinder  him  from  enjoying,  daring  a  long 
term  of  years,  the  fiiU  value  of  his  land.  Avarice 
and  injustice  are  always  «hort-sigbted,  and  tJiey  did 
imt  foresee  how  much  this  regulation  must  obstruct 
improvement,  and  therd>y  hurt,  in  the  long  run,  the 
reid  interest  of  the  landlord* 

The  fiumers,  too,  besides  paying  the  rent,  werft 
anciently,  it  was  supposed,  bound  to  perform  a  i^eat 
nombef  of  services  to  the  landlord,  which  were  sel- 
dom either  specified  in  tbe  lease,  or  regulated  by 
any  precise  rule,  but  by  the  use  and  wont  of  the 
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manor  or  barony.  These  services,  therefore^  being 
almost  entirdy  arbitrary,  subjected  the  tenant  ta 
many  vexations.  In  Scotland,  the  abolition  of  all 
services  not  precisely  stipulated  in  the  lease,  has,  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years,  very  much  altered  for 
the  better  the  condition  of  the  yeomanry  dt  that 
country. 

The  public  services  to  which  the  yeomanry  were 
bound*  were  not  less  arbitrary  than  the  private  ones* 
To  make  and  maintain  the  high  roads,  a  servitude 
which  still  subsists,  I  believe,  eveiywhere,  though 
with  different  d^rees  of  oppression  in  diffiereBt 
couutries,  was  not  the  only  one.  When  the  king's, 
troops*  when  his  household,  or  his  officers  of  any 
kind,  passed  through  any  part  of  the  country,  1^ 
yeomanry  were  bound  to  provide  them  with  horses, 
carriages,  and  provisions,  at  a  price  regubted  by 
the  purveyor.  Great  Britain  is,  I  believe,  the  only 
mcmarchy  in  Europe  where  the  oppression  of  pur- 
▼eyanco  has  been  entirely  abolidied  It  still  subskta 
in  France  and  Grermany. 

The  public  taxes,  to  vrhich  they  were  subject, 
were  as  irregular  and  oppressive  as  the  services. 
The  ancient  lords,  though  ei^tremely  unwiHing  to 
grant,  themselves,  any  pecuniary  aid  to  their  sove- 
reign, easily  allowed  him  to  tallage,  as  they  called 
it,  their  tenants,  and  had  not  knowledge  enough  to 
foresee  how  much  this  must,  in  the  end,  a£fect  their 
own  revenue.  The  taille,  as  it  still  subsists  in  France, 
may  serve  as  an  example  of  those  ancient  tallages. 
It' is  a  ta^  upon  the  supposed  profits  of  the  fanner, 
which  they  estimate  by  the  stock  that  he  has  upon 
the  farm.  It  is  his  interest,  therefore,  to  appear  to 
have  as  little  as  possible,  and  consequently  to  em* 
ploy  as  little  as  possible  in  its  cultivation,  and  none 
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in  its  improveiiient*  Should  any  stock  happen  to 
accumulate  in  the  hands  of  a  French  fiurmer,  the 
taille  is  almost  equal  to  a  prohibition  of  its  ever 
being  employed  upon  the  land.  This  tax,  besides, 
is  supposed  to  dishonour  whoever  is  subject  to  it, 
and  to  degrade  him  below,  not  only  the  rank  of  a 
gentleman,  but  that  of  a  burgher ;  and  whoever 
rents  the  lands  of  another  becomes  sulgect  to  it. 
No  gentleman^  nor  even  any  burgher,  who  has  stock, 
will  submit  to  this  d^adation.  This  tax,  therefore, 
not  only  hinders  the  stock  which  accumulates  upon 
the  land  frcmi  being  employed  in  its  improvement, 
but  drives  away  all  other  stock  from  it  The  ancient 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  so  usual  in  England  in  former 
times»  seem,  so  far  as  they  a£fected  the  land,  to  have 
been  taxes  of  the  same  nature  with  the  taille. 

Under  all  these  discouragements,  little  improve* 
ment  could  be  expected  from  the  occupiers  of  land. 
That  order  of  people,  with  all  the  liberty  and  secu- 
rity which  law  can  give,  must  always  improve  un- 
der great  ^disadvantage.      The  farmer,  compared 
with  the  proprietor,  is  as  a  merchant  who  trades 
with  borrox«;ed  money,  compared  with  one  who  trades 
with  his  own.     The  stock  of  both  may  improve ; 
but  that  of  the  one,  with  only  equal  good  conduct, 
must  always  improve  more  dowly  than  that  of  the 
other,  on  account  of  the  large  share  of  the  profitSi 
which  is  consumed  by  the  interest  of  the  loan.    The 
lands  cultivated  by  the  farmer  must,  in  the  same 
manner,  with  only  equal  good  conduct,  be  improved 
more  slowly  than  those  cultivated  by  the  proprietor, 
on  account  of  the  large  share  of  the  produce  which 
is  consumed  in  the  rent,  and  which,  had  the  farmer 
been  proprietor,  he  might  have  employed  in  the 
further  improvement  of  the  land.     The  station  of 
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g  fflrmer,  besidei^  i$i  from  tiie  natuie  cf  tlm)gs»  in-> 
leiior  to  thtt  of  a  prdpiiefxtf*  Through  the  greater 
part  of  £orqie»  the  yeomanry  are  regarded  as  an 
inferior  rank  of  people,  even  to  the  better  sort  of 
ttadesm^i  and  mechnies,  and  in  all  part^iof  Eu- 
rope to  the  great  merchants  and  master  manuftc- 
turefs.  It  can  seldom  happen,  therefore,  that  a 
man  of  any  considerable  stock  should  quit  the  su- 
perior, in  wder  to  place  himsdf  in  an  inferior  sta- 
tion.  Even  in  the  present  state  of  Eurq^e^  tfaeret 
fwe,  little  stock  is  likdy  to  go  from  any  other  pro- 
fession to  the  improvement  of  kmd  in  the  way  of 
fanning*  More  does,  perhaps,  in  Oieat  Britain 
than  in  any  other  country,  tiiough  even  diere  the 
great  stocks  which  are  in  some  places  employed  in 
Arming,  have  generally  been  acquired  by  farming, 
the  trade,  perhaps,  in  which,  i>f  all  others,  stock  is 
commonly  acquired  most  slowly.  After  small  pro* 
prietors,  however,  rich  and  great  farmers  are  in 
every  country  the  principal  improvers.  Hiere  are 
more  such,  perhaps,  in  England  than  in  any  other 
European  monarchy.  In  the  republican  govern- 
ments of  Holland,  and  of  Berne  in  Switzerland,  the 
fermers  are  said  to  be  not  inferior  to  those  of  Eng- 
land. 

The  ancient  pc^icy  of  Europe  was,  over  and  above 
all  this,  unfavourable  to  tiie  improvement  and  cnlti* 
vatton  of  land,  wfaetiier  carried  on  by  tlie  proprietor 
or  by  die  farmer ;  first,  by  the  general  proh9>}tion  of 
die  exportation  of' com,  without  a  special  licence, 
whidi  seems  to  have  been  a  veiy  universal  r^ula<> 
tion ;  and,  secondly,  by  the  restraints  whidi  were 
laid  upon  the  inland  commerce,  not  only  of  com, 
but  of  almost  every  other  part  of  the  prodoce  of  the 
fJBdrm,  by  the  jsbsinrd  Uws  against  engrossers,  regra- 
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ttrSf  and  fbrestaOefs,  and  by  die  prtvileget  of  fiurt 
and  markets.  It  has  already  been  observed  in  what 
manner  the  probibitMn  of  the  exportation  of  com^ 
together  with  some  encouragement  given  to  the  im- 
portation of  fweign  com,  obMructed  the  coltivatien 
of  ancient  Italy,  naturally  die  most  fertile  coontry 
in  Europe,  and  at  that  time  the  seat  of  the  great* 
est  emptfe  in  the  world.  To  what  degree  such  re* 
stramts  upon  the  inland  commerce  of  this  commodi- 
ty,  joined  to  the  general  prohibition  of  ei^portatimi, 
must  have  discouraged  the  cultivation  of  countries 
less  fertile,  and  less  favourably  oiicumstanced,  it  is 
pot,  perhaps,  very  easy  to  imagine* 


CHAP.  III. 


Of  tlie  Rise  and  Progress  of  Gties  and  Towns,  after 
the  Fall  of  tke  Roman  Empire. 

The  inhabitants  of  cities  and  towns  weie,  after  the 
fill!  of  the  Roman  empire,  not  more  favoured  than 
those  of  the  country.  They  consisted,  indeed,  of  a 
very  different  order  of  people  from  the  first  inhiUn* 
tants  of  the  ancient  republics  of  Greece  and  Italy, 
lliese  last  were  composed  chieiy  of  the  proprietors  of 
knds,  among  whom  the  public  territory  was  originidly 
divided,  and  who  found  it  convenient  to  buikl  their 
houses  in  the  neigfabourhood  df  one  another,  and  to 
sfmround  them  with  a  wall,  for  the  sake  of  common 
defence.  After  the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  on  the 
QOtttrary,  the  proprietors  of  land  seem  generally  to 
have  lived  in  fortified  castles  on  their  own  estates,  and 
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in  the  midst  of  their  own  tenants  and  dependents. 
The  towns  were  chiefly  inhabited  by  tradesmen  and 
mechanics^  who  seem,  in  those  days,  to  have  been  of 
servile,  .or  very  nearly  of  servile  condition.  The 
privileges  which  we  find  granted  by  andmit  char- 
ters to  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  principal  towns 
in  Europe,  sufficiently  shew  what  they  were  before 
those  grants.  The  people  to  whom  it  is  granted  as 
a  privilege,  that  they  might  give  away  their  own 
daughters  in  marriage  without  the  consent  of  their 
lord,  that  upon  their  death  their  own  childrep,  and 
not  their  lord,  should  succeed  to  their  goods,  and 
that  they  might  dispose  of  their  own  effi^cts  by  will, 
must,  before  those  grants,  have  beei)  either  altoge- 
ther, or  very  nearly,  in  the  same  state  of  villanage 
with  the  occupiers  of  land  in  the  country. 

They  seem,  indeed,  to  have  been  a  very  poor,  mean 
set  of  people,  who  seemed  to  travel  about  with  their 
goods  from  place  to  place,  and  &om  fair  to  fair»  like 
the  hawkers  apd  pedlars  of  the  present  times.  In  all 
the  different  countries  of  Europe  then,  in  the  same 
manner  as  in  several  of  the  Tartar  governments  of  Asia 
at  present,  taxes  used  to  be  levied  upon  the  persons 
and  ^oods  of  travellers,  when  they  passed  through 
certain  manors,  when  they  went  over  certain  bridges, 
when  they  carried  about  thar  goodsfrom  place  to  place 
in  a  fair,  when  they  erected  in  it  a  booth  or  stall  to 
sell  them  in.  These  diflerent  taxes  were  known  in 
England  by  the  names  of  passage,  pontage,  lastage, 
and  stallage*  Sometimes  the  king,  sometimes  a  great 
lord,  who  had,  it  s^eems,  upon  some  occasimis,  autho- 
rity to  do  this,  would  grant  to  particular  traders,  to. 
such  particularly  as  lived  in  their  own  demesnes^  a 
general  exemption  from  such  taxes.  Suqh  traders, 
though  in  other  respects  of  servile^or  very  nearly  of 
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servile  condition,  were  npon  th»  account  called  free 
traders.  They,  in  return,  usually  paid  t6  their  pro- 
tector  a  sort  of  annual  poU-tax.  In  those  days  pro- 
tection  was  seldom  granted  without  a  valual>le  con- 
sideration^  and  this  tax  might  perhaps  be  considered 
as-  compensation  for  what  their  patrons  might  lose 
by  their  exemption  from  other  taxes.  At  first,  both 
th(»e  poll*taxes  and  those  exemptions  seem  to  have 
beea  altogether  persmial,  and  to  have  affected  only 
particular  individuals,  during  either  their  lives,  or  the 
pleasure  of  their  protectors.  In  the  very  imperfect 
accounts  which  have  been  published  from  Doomsday, 
book,  {^several  of  the  towns  of  England,  mention  is 
frequently  made,  sometimes  of  the  tax  which  parti- 
cular burghers  paid,  each  of  them,  either  to  the  king, 
or  to  some  other  great  lord,  for  this  sort  of  protec- 
tion, and  sometimes  of  the  general  amount  only  of 
ail  those  taxes** 

/  But  how  servile  soever  may  have  been  originally 
the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  towns,  it  ap- 
pears evidently,  that  they  arrived  at  liberty  and  in- 
dependency much  earlier  than  the  occupiers  of  land 
in  the  country.  That  part  of  the  king's  revenue  which 
arose  from  such  poll-taxes  in  any  particular  town, 
used  commonly  to  be  let  in  farm,  during  a  tehn  of 
years,  for  a  rent  certain,  sometimes  to  the  sheriff  of 
the  coimty,  and  sometimes  to  other  persons.  The 
burghers  themselves  frequently  got  credit  enough  to 
be  admitted  to  farm  the  revenues  of  this  sort  which 
arose  dtit  of  their  own  town,  they  becoming  jointiy 
and  severally  answerable  for  the  whole  rentt    To 

♦  See  Brady's  Historical  Treatise  of  Cities  and  Boroughs,  p.  3, 
Ac. 

f  See  Madox^  firma  Burgi,  p.  18;  also  History  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, chap.  10,  sect  y,  p.  228,  first  edition. 
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let  t  farm  in  this  manner,  was  quite  agreeable  to  the 
usual  econmfiy  of,  I  b^eve,  the  sovereigns  of  all  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  who  used  frequently, 
to  let  whole  manors  to  all  the  tenants  of  those  ma- 
nonet,  they  becoming  jointly  and  severally  answerable 
for  the  whole  rent ;  but  in  return  being  allowed  to 
collect  it  in  their  own  way,  and  to  pay  it  into  the 
lung's  exchequer  by  the  hands  of  their  own  bailijfl^ 
and  being  thus  altogether  freed  from  the  insoleoce 
of  the  king's  officers ;  a  circumstance  in  those  days 
regarded  as  of  the  greatest  importance. 

At  first,  the  farm  of  the  town  was  probably  let  to 
the  burghers,  in  the  same  manner  as  it  had  been  to 
other  farm^^s,  for  a  term  of  years  only*  In  process 
of  time,  however,  it  seems  to  have  become  the  gene- 
ral practice  to  grant  it  to  them  in  fee,  that  is  for  ever, 
reserving  a  rent  certain,  never  afterwards  to  be  aug« 
mented.  The  payment  having  thus  become  perpe^ 
tual,  the  exemptions,  in  return,  for  which  it  was 
made,  naturally  became  perpetud  too.  Those  ex** 
emptions,  therefore,  ceased  to  be  personal,  and  could 
not  afterwards  be  considered  as  belonging  to  indivi^ 
duals,  as  individuals,  but  as  burghers  of  a  particular 
burgh,  wluch,  upon  this  account,  was  called  a  free 
bur^,  for  the  same  reason  that  they  had  been  call- 
ed  free  burghers  or  free  traders. 

Along  with  tliis  grant,  the  important  privileges, 
above  mentioned,  that  they  might  give  away  their  own 
daughters  in  marriage,  that  their  children  should  suc- 
ceed to  them,  and  that  they  might  dispose  of  %hm 
own  effects  by  will,  were  generally  bestoi^d  upm 
the  burghers  of  the  town  to  whom  it  was  givCTi. 
Whether  such  privileges  had  before  been  usually 
granted,  along  with  the  freedom  of  trade,  to  parti- 
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6u]tf  burghers,  as  iadividaakg  I  know  ooL  I  rec- 
kon it  not  improbable  tiiat  they  "ireroy  though  I  can- 
not produce  any  direct  eridesce  of  it  But  however 
tlus  may  have  been,  the  principid  attributes  of  villa* 
nage  and  slavery  being  thus  taken  away  from  them, 
they  now  at  least  became  rmlly  free,  in  our  pre* 
sent  sense  of  the  word  freedom. 

Nor  was  this  alL  Tb^  were  genemlly'at  the  same 
time  erected  into  a  coounonahy  or  corporation,  with 
tiie  privilege  of  having  magistrates  and  a  town^coun* 
oil  of  their  own,  of  making  bye^lawt  for  their  own 
government,  of  building  walk  ibr  their  own  defence, 
and  of  reducing  all  their  inhaUtants  undera  sort  of 
military  discipline,  fay  obliging  them  to  watch  and 
ward ;  that  is,  as  anciently  understood,  to  guard  and 
defend  thoitt  walls  against  all  attadcs  and  8ui|>riseS| 
by  night  as  well  as  by  day.'  In  England  they  were 
generally  exempted  from  suit  to  the  hundred  and 
county  courts :  and  all  such  plieas  as  dnmld  arise 
among  them,  the  pleas  of  the  crown  excepted,  wert 
left  to  the  decision  of  their  own  magistrates.  In 
other  countries,  nuu^  greater  and  mere  extensive 
jurisdictions  were  frequently  granted  to  them.* 

It  might,  probably,  be  necessary  to  gmnt  to  such 
towns  as  were  admitted  to  frurm  their  own  revenues, 
some  sort  of  compulsive  jurisdiction  to  oblige  their 
own  citizens  to  make  payment.  In  those  disorderiy 
times,  it  might  have  beaci  extremdy  inconvenient  to 
have  left  them  to  seek  this  sort  of  justice  frxim  any 
o^r  tri&«inaL  But  it  mmt  seem  extram^inary,  that 
the  sovereigns  of  all  tiie  di&rent  countries  of  Euiope 
should  have  exchanged  in  this  manner  for  a  rent  cer« 

*  See  Madox,  Firma  Biirgi.  See  slso  Ffefkl  h  Ae  Bemark- 
iUt  ErsBU  under  Frederick  II,  sad  his  SttoceMm^the  Hstm 
of  Suabia. 
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tdin^  never  more  to  be  augmented,  that  brandi  of 
their  revenue,  which  was,  perhaps,  of  all  oth^^,  the 
most  likely  to  be  improved  by  the  natural  course  of 
things,  without  either  expense  or  attention  of  their 
own;  and  that  they  should^  besides,  have  in  this 
manner  voluntarily  erected  a  sort  of  indepaident  re- 
publics in  the  heart  of  their  own  dominions. 

In  order  to  understand  this,  it  must  be  remember- 
ed, that,  in  those  days,  the  sovereign  of  perhaps  no 
country  in  Europe  was  aUe  to  protect,  through  the 
whole  extent  of  his  dominions,  the  weaker  part  of 
his  subjects  from  the  oppression  of  the  great  lords. 
Those  whom  the  law  could  not  protect,  and  who  were 
not  strong  enough  to  defend  themselves,  were  oUiged 
either  to  have  recourse  to  the  protection  of  some  great 
lord,  and  in  order  to  obtain  it,  to  become  either  his 
slaves  or  vassal^ }  or  to  enter  into  a  league  of  mutual 
defence  for  the  common  protection  of  one  another. 
The  inhabitants  c^  cities  and  burghs,  considered  as 
single  individuals,  had  no  power  to  defend  themsdves ; 
but  by  entering  into  a  league  of  mutual  defenoe  with 
their  neighbours,  they  were  capable  of  making  no 
contemptible  resistance.  The  lords  despised  the 
burghars,  whom  they  considered  not  only  as  of  a  dif- 
fer^t  order,  but  as  a  parcel  of  emancipated  slaves, 
almost  of  a  different  species  from  themselves.  The 
wealth  of  the  burghers  never  failed  to  provoke  theit 
envy  and  indignation,  and  they  plundered  them  upon 
every  occasion  without  mercy  or  remorse.  The 
burghers  naturally  hated  and  feared  the  lord^.  The 
king  hated  and  feared  them  too ;  but  though,  per- 
h{^,  he  might  despise,  he  had  no  reason  either  to 
hate  or  fear  the  burghers.  Mutual  interest,  there- 
fore, disposed  them  to  support  the  king,  and  the  king 
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to  support  them  against  the  lords.  They  were  the 
enemies  of  his  enemies,  and  it  was  his  interest  to  ren- 
der them  as  secure  and  independent  of  those  enemies 
as  he  coold.  By  granting  them  magistrates  of  their 
owD»  the  privilege  o£  making  byeJaws  for  their  own 
government,  that  of  building  walls  for  their  own 
defence,  and  that  of  reducing  all  their  inhabitants 
under  a  sort  of  miliary  discipline,  he  gave  them  all 
the  means  of  security  and  independency  of  the  b&* 
rons  which  it  was  in  his  power  to  bestow.  With* 
out  the  establishment  of  some  r^^lar  government 
of  this  kind,  without  some  authority  to  compel  their 
inhabitants  to  act  according  to  some  certain  plan  or 
system,  no  vduntary  league  of  mutual  defence  could 
either  have  afforded  them  any  permanent  security, 
or  have  enabled  them  to  give  the  king  any  consi- 
derable support.  By  granting  them  the  farm  of 
their  town  ia  fee,  he  took  away  from  those  whom 
he  wished  to  have  for  his  friends,  and,  if  one  may 
say  so^  for  his  allies,  all  ground  of  jealousy  and  sus- 
picion, that  he  was  ever  afterwards  to  cypress  them, 
eiUier  by  raising  the  farm-rent  of  their  town,  or  by 
granting  it  to  some  other  farmer* 

The  princes  who  lived  upon  the  worst  terms  with 
their  barons,  seem  accordingly  to  have  been  the  most 
liberal  in  grants  of  this  kind  to  their  ^burghs.  King 
John  of  England,  for  example,  appears  to  have  been  a 
most  munificent  benefactor  to  his  towns.*  Philip  I 
of  France  lost  all  authority  over  his  barons.  Towards 
the  end  of  his  reign,  his  son  Lewis,  known  afterwards 
by  the  name  of  Lewis  the  Fat,  consulted,  accord- 
ing to  Father  Daniel,  with  the  bishops  of  the  royal 
demesnes,  concerning  the  most  proper  means  of  re- 

*  SeeMadox. 
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straining  the  violence  of  the  great  lords^  Their  advice 
consisted  of  two  different  proposals.  One  wus  |o 
erect  a  new  order  of  jurisdiction^  by  estaUishii^ 
magistrates  and  a  town-council  in  every  considerable 
town  of  his  demesnes.  The  other  was  to  form  a  new 
militia,  by  making  the  inhabitants  of  those  towns, 
under  the  command  of  their  own  magistrates^  mardi 
out  upon  proper  occasions  to  the  assistance  of  the 
king.  It  is  from  this  period,  according  to  the  French 
antiquarians,  that  we  are  to  date  the  institution  of. 
the  magistrates  and  councils  of  cities  in  France.  It 
was  during  the  unprosperous  re%ns  of*  the  princes 
of  the  house  of  3nabia,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
free  towns- of  Germany  received  the  first  grants  of 
their  privileges,  and  that  the  famous  Hanseatie  league 
first  became  formidable.* 

The  militia  of*  the  cities  seems,  in  those  times,  not 
to  have  been  inferior  to  that  of  the  country;  and  as 
they  could  be  more  readily  assembled  upon  any  sud« 
den  occasion,  they  frequently  had  the  advantage  in 
their  d^>ute8  with  the  neighbouring  lords.  In  coun* 
'tries  such  as  Italy  or  Switzerland,  in  which,  on  ac« 
count  either  of  their  distance  from  the  principal  seat 
of  govemmeat,  of  the  natural  strength  of  the  coun* 
try  itself,  or  of  §ome  otiier  reason,  the  sovereign 
came  to  lose  the  whole  of  his  authority;  the  cities 
generally  became  independent  republics,  and  con- 
quered all  the  nobility  in  their  neighbourhood  ;  obl%« 
ing  tiiem  to  puU  down  their  castles  in  the  country, 
and  to  live,  like  oUier  peaceable  inhabitants,  in  the 
city.  Hiia  is.  the  short  history  of  the  r^ubiic  of 
Berae,  as  well  as  of  several  other  cities  in  Switzer*- 
land.    If  you  except  Venice,  for  of  that  city  the  his- 

•  Sm  Ffdfel. 
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I917  IS  somewhat  diffisreDt,  it  is  the  history  of  all  the 
0pasi4er9ble  Italian  republics,  of  which  so  great  a 
number  ^Qse  and  peridie4  between  the  end  of  the 
tw^lJ^  apd  the  beginning  pf  the  sixteenth  century. 

In  countries  such  as  France  gr  Englanc^  where 
the  fuitbc^ty  of  the  sovereign,  thougl^  frequently 
very  loifr,  myox  was  de^troy^  altogether,  ihe  cities 
had  no  opportunity  pf  b^eopvng  entirdy  independ«> 
^t«  Th^y  beaamei  hpwev^r>  so  considerab)e,  tl^tt 
the  spv^eign  cpuld  iippose  no  tax  upon  theiPt  besides 
the  stated  farm-rent  of  the  town,  without  their  oiyn 
coii8ie|[^  They  wer^,  therefore,  called  upqn  tp  s^nd 
deputies  to  the  gepi^  assembly  of  the  s^tes  of  the 
k^ngdovi,  ifhere  thi^  might  join  witb  the  plergy 
fttd  the  bftrons  in  grftnting,  vp<Hi  vrg^nt  occasions, 
I9m^  e^tr^rdins^y  aid  to  the  Vingi.  ^\ng  gene* 
r9}lyt  t<M^  more  favourstble  tp  hi^  power,  th^if  depu- 
ties 9§em  spmetime^  to  have  been  eqoployed  by  hiip 
as  a  counterbalance  in  those  assemblies  tp  tfaup  au- 
tbpr/ty  ^ih^  gFeat  lordsu  HeAce  the  origin  pf  the 
r^pr^ei^tation  of  biifrgb?  in  the  states-general  of  f4} 
gjr^at  ntpnarchies  19  Euri^e. 

Order  and  good  governmeo^  and  along  with  th^ 
t)^^  liberty  ^i  security  of  individuals^  were  in  thi^ 
ififoki^  ^sl^ablished  in  cities,  at  a  ti^e  when  th^  pp. 
pupils  o(  l^qd  in  the  country  wer^  exposed  tp  ^isfy 
sprt  p£  viplenpe-  But  m^  in  this  defenceleifs  9j^^ 
Rurally  cpnt^pt  ^pms^ves  with  th^ir  u^^ea/i^ 
§)}bs^t:ence ;  b^pausie,  to  apguU'e  mof^,  might  Q^ly 
ffwpt  the  iiy ii^pe  of  their  oppressors.  On  tJind  cpRt 
^aryi  when  they  arp  sf^ure  of  eiypying  the  fruits  pf 
ti^ir  indi^jjfcry,  tfeey  na^urf4Iy  ex^  it  tp  l^tp^  t^ 
W»4itipi?,  994  to  /jipflttire  npt  oi^y  thp  neceswfiM, 
^jit  tbs,  cpBvgflienceg  ft84  elegapcies  pf  l|fp.    Tlja^^ 

YOL.  n.  M 
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industry,  therefore,  which  aims  at  something  more 
than  necessary  subsistence,  wiis  established  in  cities 
long  before  it  was  commonly  practised  by  the  occu- 
piers of  land  in  the  country.  If,  in  the  hands  of  a 
poor  cultivator,  oppressed  with  the  servitude  of  vil- 
lanage,  some  little  stock  should  accumulate!,  he 
would  naturally  conceal  it  with  great  care  from  his 
master,  to  whom  it  would  otherwise  have  belong- 
ed, aifd  take  the  first  opportunity  of  running  away 
to  a  town.  The  la(w  was  at  that  time  so  indulgent 
to  the  inhabitants  of  towiis,  and  so  desirous  of  di- 
minishing the  authority  of  the  lords^  over  those  of  the 
country,  that  if  he  could  conceal  himself  there  from 
the  pursuit  of  his  lord  i'dr  a  year,  he  was  free  for 
ever.  Whatever  stock,  therefore,  accumulated  in 
the  hands  of  the  industrious  pUrt  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  cojuntry,  natilralfy  took  refuge  in  cities,  as  the 
only  sanctuaries  in  which  it  coidd  be  secure  to  the 
person  that  acquired  it. 

The  inhabitants  of  a  city,  it  is  true,  must  always 
ultimately  derive  their  subsistence,  and  the  whole 
materials  and  means  of  their  industry,  from  the 
country.  But  those  of  a  city,  situated  near  either 
the  sea-coast  or  the  banks  of  a  navigable  river,  are 
not  ilecessarily  confined  to  derive  them  from  the 
country  in  their  neighbourhood.  They  have  a  much 
wider  range,  and  may  draw  them  from  the  most= re- 
mote corners  of  the  World,  either  in  exchange  for 
the  manufactured  produce  of  their  own  industry,  or 
by  performing  the  office  of  carriers  between  distant 
countries,  and  e}tchattging  the  produce  of  one  for 
that  of  another.  A  city  might,  in  this  manner,  grow 
up  to  great  wealth  and  splendour,  while  not  only 
the  country  in  its  neighbourhood,  but  all  those  to 
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which  it  traded,  were  in  poverty  and  wretchedness. 
Each  of  those  countries,  perhaps,  taken  singly,  could 
afford  it  but  a  small  part,  either  of  its  subsistence 
or  of  its  employment ;  but  all  of  them  taken  toge- 
ther, could  afibrd  it  both  a  great  subsistence  and  a 
great  employment.  There  were,  however,  within  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  commerce  of  those  times,  some 
countries  that  were  opulent  and-  industrious.  Such 
was  the  Greek  empire  as  long  as  it  subsisted,  and 
that  of  the  Saracens  during  the  reigns  of  the  Abas- 
sidesi  Such,  too,  was  Egypt  till  it  was  conquered 
by  the  Turks,  some  part  of  the  coast  of  Barbary,  and 
all  those  provinces  of  Spain  which  were  under  the  go- 
vernment of  the  Moors. 

The  cities  of  Italy  seem  to  have  been  the  first  in 
Europe  which  were  raised  by  commerce  to  any  con- 
siderable  degree  of  opulence.  Italy  lay  in  the  centre 
of  what  was  at  that  time  the  improved  and  civilized 
part  of  the  world.  The  crusades^  too,  though,  by 
the  great  waste  of  stock  and  destruction  of  inhabi- 
tants which  they  occasioned^  they  must  necessarily 
have  retarded*  the  projgress  of  the  greater  part  of 
Europe,  were  extremely  favourable  to  that  of  some 
Italian  cities.  The  great  armies  which  marche4 
from  all  parts  to  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land, 
gave  extraordinary  encouragement  to  the  shipping 
of  Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa,  sometimes  in  tran^p<»t- 
ing  them  thither,  and  always  in  supplying  them  with 
provisions.  They  were  the  commissaries,  if  one  may 
say  so,  of  those  armies  j  and  the  most  destructive 
frenzy  that  ever  befel  the  European  nations,  was  a 
source  of  opulence  to  those  republics. 

The  inhabitants  of  trading  cities,  by  importing 
the  improved  ma^nufactures  and  expensive  luxuries 
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of  ridier  countries,  afforded  some  food  to  the  vanity 
of  the  great  proprietors,  who  eagerly  purdiased  them 
with  great  quantities  of  the  rude  produce  c£  their 
own  lands.  The  commerce  of  a  great  part  of  Europe 
in  those  times,  accordingly,  consisted  chiefly  in  the 
exchange  of  their  own  rude,  for  the  mamifactured 
produce  of  more  civiliz^  nations.  Thus  the  wool 
of  England  used  to  be  exchanged  for  the  wines  of 
France,  and  the  fine  ckrths  of  FIanders»  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  com  in  Poland  is  at  this  day,  excfaaag- 
ed  for  the  wines  and  brandies  of  France,  and  for  the 
silks  and  velvets  of  France  and  Italy* 

A  taste  for  the  finer  and  more  improved  mmiu-* 
factures  was,  in  this  manner,  introduce4Ji}y  foreign 
commerce  into  countries  where  no  such  works  were 
carried  on*  But  when  this  taste  became  so  general 
as  to  occasion  a  considerable  demand,  the  merdbmts, 
in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  carriage,  nafturaKy 
endeavoured  to  establish  some  manufiurtnies  of  tfa^ 
same  kind  in  their  own  country.  Hence  the  origpn 
of  the  first  manufactures  for  distant  sale,  dsnt  seem 
to  have  been  established  in  the  western  proviaca  of 
Europe,  after  the  Ml  of  the  Roman  empire. 

No  iarge  country,  it  must  be  observed,  evnr  did 
•or  could  subsist  without  some  sort  of  manufactnxcs 
being  carried  on  in  it ;  and  when  it  is  said  of  WBf 
such  country  that  it  has  no  manufieu^tures,  it  must 
always  be  understood  of  tiie  finer  and  mcMFe  im- 
proved, or  of  such  as  are  fit  for  distant  sale,  in 
every  large  country,  b<rth  the  cktinng  and  house- 
hold furniture  of  the  far  greater  part  of  the  peQ|de, 
are  the  produce  of  their  own  industry*  This  is  ewen 
more  universally  the  case  in  those  poor  countries 
which  are  commonly  said  to  have  no  manufiKStufes, 
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Ann  in  those  rich  ones  tbat  are  said  to  abound  in 
tbenw  In  the  latter  you  will  generally  find^  both  in 
the  clothes  aod  hous^old  furniture  of  the  lowest 
rank  of  people,  a  much  greater  proportion  of  foreign 
productioM  than  in  the  form^. 

Those  manufactures  which  are  fit  for  distant  sale» 
seem  to  have  been  introduced  into  different  countries 
in  two  different  ways. 

Sometimes  they  have  been  introduced  in  the  man- 
ner above  mentioned,  by  the  violent  operation,  if 
one  may  say  so,  of  the  stocks  of  particular  mer- 
chants and  undertakers,  who  established  them  in 
Imitation  of  some  foreign  manufactures  of  the  same 
kind*  Such  manufactures,  therefore,  are  the  (Spring 
of  foreign  commerce  ;  and  such  seem  to  have  been 
the  ancient  manufactures  of  niks,  velvets,  and  bro- 
cades, which  flourished  in  Lucca  during  the  thir* 
teenth  century.  They  were  banished  from  thence 
by  the  tyranny  of  one  of  MachiavePs  heroes,  Castruc- 
.do  Castracani*  In  1810,  nine  hundred  families  were 
driven  out  of  Lucca,  of  whom  thirty-one  retired  to 
Venice,  and  offisred  to  introduce  there  the  silk  ma- 
i»ifacture«*  Their  o£fer  was  accepted,  many  pri- 
vil^pes  were  conferred  upon  them,  and  they  began 
the  manufacture  with  three  hundred  workmen. 
Socfa,  too,  seem  to  have  been  the  manufactures  of 
fine  cloths  that  andently  flourished  in  Flanders,  and 
which  were  introduced  into  Eng^nd  in  the  b^n- 
ning  of  the  reign  of  Ehzabeth  j  and  such  are  the 
pceaent  stlk  maaufiu^tures  of  Lyons  and  Spital* 
fidds.  Manu&ctures  ratrodoced  in  this  mannw 
aie  generally  employed   upon  foreign   materials, 

*  See^SwiK  btoria  cifilf  ds  Vioena,  |act  2,  vd,  i,  ftge  247 
and  256. 
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being  imitations  of  foreign  manu&ctures*.  When 
the  Venetian  manufacture  was  first  established,  the 
materials  were  all  brought  from  Sicily  and  the  Le- 
vant* The  more  ancient  manufacture  pf  Lucca  was 
likewise  carried  on  with  foreign  materials*  The 
cultivation  of  mulberry  trees,  and  the  breeding  of 
silk-worm^,  seem  not  to  have  been  common  in  the 
northern  parts  of  Italy  before  the  sixteenth  century. 
Those  arts  were  not  introduced  into  France  till  the 
reign  of  Charles  IX.  The  manufactures  of  Flan- 
ders were  carried  on  chiefly  with  Spanish  and  Eng- 
lish wool.  Spanish  wool  was  the  material^  not  of 
the  first  woollen  manufacture  of  England,  but  of 
the  first  that  was  fit  for  distant  sale.  More  than 
one  half  the  .materials  of  the  Lyons,  manufacture  is 
at  this  day  foreign  silk ;  when  it  was  first  establish- 
ed, the  whole,  or  very  nearly  the  whole,  was  so.  No 
part  of  the  materials  of  the  Spitatfields  manufacture 
is  ever  likely  to  be  the  produce  of  England*  The 
seat  of  such  manufactures,  as  they  are  generally  in- 
troduced bythe  scheme  and  project  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals, is  sometimes  established  in  a  maritime  city, 
and  sometimes  in  an  inland  town,  according  as  their 
interest,  judgment,  or  caprice,  hi^pen  to  determine. 
At  other  times,  manufactures  for  distant  sale  grow 
up  naturally,  and  as  it  were  of  their  own  accord, 
by  the  gradual  refinement  of  thwe  household  and 
coarser  manufiustures  which  must  at  all  times  be 
carried  on  even  in  the  poorest  and  rudest  countries* 
Such  manufactures  are  generally  emjdoyed  upon 
the  materials  which  the  country  produces,  and  they 
seem  frequently  to  have  been  first  refined  and  improv- 
ed in  such  inland  countries  as  were  not,  indeed,  at  a 
very  great,  but  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the 
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sea-coast,  and  sometimes,  even  from  all  water  car- 
riage. An  inland  country^  naturally  fertile  and 
easily  cultivated,  produces  a  great  surplus  of  provi- 
sions bisyond  what  is  necessary  for  maintaining  the 
cultivators }  and  on  account  of  the  expense  of  land 
carriage/  and  inconveniency  of  river  navigation,  it 
may  ^^uently  be  difficult  to  send  this  surplus  a- 
brpad.  Abundance,  there^e,  renders  provisions 
cheap,  and  encourages  a  gi;eat  number  of  workmen 
to  settle  in  the  neighbourhood,  who  find  that  their 
industry  caiX  th^re  pjro/cure  them  more  of  the  neces- 
saries.ai)d  conveniences  of  Ufe  thaii  in  o|iier  places. 
They  work  up  the  qoaterials  of  manufacture  which 
the  land  produces,  and  exchange  their  finished  wmk, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  it,  for  more 
materials  and  provisions*  They  give,  a  new  value 
to  the  surplus  part  of  the  rude  produce,  by  saving 
the  expense  of  carrying  it  to  the  water^side,  or  to 
some  distant  marlcet ;  and  they  furnish  tjbe  cultiva- 
tors with  something  in  exchange  fpr  it,  that  is  either 
useful  or  agreeable  to  them,  upon  easier  terms  than 
they  could  have  obtained  it  befojre.  The  cultivators 
get  a  better  price  for  jtheir  surplus  produce,  and  can 
purchase  cheaper  oth^r :  conveniences  which  they 
Imve  occasion  for.  They  are  thus  both  encouraged 
and  enaUed  to  increase  this  surplus  produce  by  a 
jturther  improvement  and  better  cultivation  of  the 
land ;  and  as  the  fertili^  of  the  land  had  given 
birth  to  the  manufacture,  so  the  progress  of  the  ma- 
nufacture redacts  upon  the  land,  and  increases  still 
further  its  fertility.  The  manufacturers  first  supply 
the  neighbourhood,  and  afterwards,  as  their  worl;: 
improves  and  refines,  more  distant  markets.  For 
though  neither  the  rude  produce,  nor  even  the 
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coarse  mianuf&cture^  could^  Withdbt  the  greatest  diC 
ficulty,  siippbit  the  expense  df  a  ctinsiderable  land- 
carriage,  ^^  tiefihed  and  idiprdved  ndanufaieture 
easily  may.  In  a  small  bulk  it  frequency  cotitiuns 
the  price  of  a  gieat  quantity  of  rude  produce.  A 
{Hece  bf  fine  cloth,  ibi-  ^Mmpte,  which  Weighs  duly 
eighty  pounds,  contains  in  it  the  price,  not  diily  ^ 
eighty  pounds  weight  df  wool,  but  sometimes  of  se« 
veral  thousand  weight  of  corn,  the  maintenance  of 
the  different  working  pe(^l^  and  of  their  immediate 
employers.  The  com  which  dould  with  difficulty 
have  been  canied  abroad  in  its  own  shape»  is  in  this 
manner  virtually  exported  in  that  of  die  complete 
mianufacture,  and  may  easily  be  sent  to  tht$  remotest 
corners  of  the  wc^ld.  In  this  mattfler  have  grown 
up  naturally^  and,  as  it  were,  of  thtir  own  accord^ 
the  itaanufaetUres  of  Leeds,  Hali&K^  Sheffield,  Bir^^ 
mingham,  and  Wolverhadlptoni  Such  mmittfectures 
ate  the  oflbpriug  of  agriculture.  In  the  modern  his- 
tory  df  Europe,  theil:  ^xtensioA  and  improvemettt 
have  generally  beeta  posterior  to  dhose  whidh  wefd 
the  oflfepring  of  foreign  commerce.  England  wus 
noted  for  the  mahitafactur^  ^  fine  cloths  made  of 
Spanish  wdoK  more  than  a  d^uty  before  any  of 
those  whidi  teow  flourish  in  l^e  places  above  men^ 
tioned  were  fit  for  foreign  sale»  The  extension  and 
improvement  of  these  last  could  not  take  plac6  but 
in  consequence  of  the  extMsion  and  tmprdvemeUt 
of  agriculture,  the  last  and  greatest  effect  df  foreigti 
commerce,  and  of  the  manufacftures  immediately  ill- 
traduced  by  it,  ahd  which  I  shaU  now  proceed  M 
explain. 
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CHAP.   IV. 

How  the  Commerce  of  Toums  contributed  to  the 
Improvement  of  the  Country. 

A  HS  inoiBMe  and  riehes  erf*  comtnerciai  and  manu* 
fiictdring  towns  contxibiuted  to  the  iinprovement  and 
cidtJv^on  of  the  countries  to  which  they  bdonged, 
in  tliree  different  ways  :-^ 

Firsli,  by  afibrduig  a  great  and  ready  market  for 
the  rude  produce  of  the  country,  they  gave  encou* 
ragein^nt  to  its  cuhiratiod  and  fbrther  ioiprovement 
This  i>6nefit  was  not  even  omfined  to  the  coontnes 
itt  whidi  tiiey  w«rd  tfitimtad^  bat  extended  more  or 
iMb  to  ill  tiiose  with  which  they  had  any  dealings^ 
To  aU  of  them  they  aflbrded  a  market  fen*  some  part 
e&ther  of  their  rude  or  manufactured  produce,  and, 
KXfM^opmtkiXjs  gave  aome  encourageni^  to  the  jn*- 
du9try  and  iitipnivl^meBt  of  all.  Their  own  coiintiy» 
howev^:^  on  account  of  its  neighbourhood^  necessa- 
rily derived  tbt  greatest  benefit  ftom  this  market, 
its  r«de  produce  befaig  charged  with  less  carriage, 
tiioe  trad^  could  pay  the  growers  a  better  price  for 
it,  and  yet  afibrd  it  as  cheap  to  the  conumers  as 
that  of  more  distant  countries. 

£lecondiy,  the  wealth  acquired  by  the  inhafaitaiits 
of  cities  was  frequently  employed  in  purchasiig  such 
lands  as  were  to  be  soid»  of  whicli  a  great  part  wouhl 
fi^iently-beiiiK^ltivated.  Merohasts  aie  common- 
ly ambitioas  of  becoming  country  gentlemen,  and, 
When  they  do,  l^y  are  generally  the  best  of  all  Mti^ 
pt^wers%  A  merchant  is  accustomed  to  employ  his 
money  cMefly  in  pN)fitable  prcgects ;  whereas  a  mere 
country  gentleman  is  accustomed  to  eoiq^oy  it  chiefly 
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in  expense.  The  one  often  sees  his  money  go  from 
him,  and  return  to  him  again  with  a  profit;  the 
other,  when  once  he  parts  with  it,  yery  seldom  ex- 
pects to  see  any  more  of  it.  Those  different  habits 
naturally  afiect  their  temper  and  disposition  in  every 
sort  of  business.  The  merchant  is  commonly  a  bolcU 
a  country  gentleman  a  timid  undertaker. .  The  one 
is  not  afraid  to  lay  out  at  once  a  large  capital  upon 
the  improvement  of  his  land,  when  he  has  a  pro« 
bable  prospect. of  raising  the  value  of  it  in  propor- 
tion to  the  expense ;  the  other,  if  he  has  any  capi- 
tal, which  is  not  always  the  case,. seldom  ventures 
to  employ  it  in  this  manner.  If  he  improves  at  all^ 
it  is  commonly  not  with  a  capital,  but  with  what  he 
can  save  out  of  his  annual  revenue.  Whoever  has 
had  the  fortune  to  live  in  a  mercantile  town,  situat- 
ed in  an  unimproved  country,  must  have  frequent- 
ly observed  how  much  mote  spirited  the  operations 
of  merchants  were  in  this  way,  than  those  of  mere 
country  gentlemen.  The  habits,  besides,  of  order, 
economy,  and  attention,  to  which  mercantile  busir 
ness  naturally  forms  a  merchant,  render  him  much 
fitter  to  execute,  widi  profit  and  success,  any  project 
of  improvement. 

Thirdly,  and  lastly,  commerce  and  manufactures 
gradually  introduced  order  and  good  government, 
and  with  them  the  liberty  and  security  of  individuals, 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  countiy,  who  bad  be- 
fore lived  almost  in  a  continual  state  o£  war  with 
their  neighbouirs,  and  of  servile  dependency  upon 
their  superiors.  This,  though  it  has  been  the  least 
observed,  is  by  far  the  most  important  of  all  their 
effects.  Mr  Hume  is  the  only  writer  who,  so  far  as 
I  know,  has  hitherto  taken  notice  of  it. 
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In  a  country  which  had  neither,  foreign  commerce 
nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  great  proprie-» 
tor,  having  nothing  for  which  he  can  exchange  the 
greater  part  of  the  produce  of  his  lands  which  is 
over  and  above  the  maintenance  of  the  cultivators, 
consumes  the  whole  in  rustic  hospitality  at  home. 
If  this  surplus  produce  is  sufficient  to  maintam  a 
hundred  or  a  thousand  men,  he  can  make  use  of  it 
in  no  other  way  than  by  maintaining  a  hundred  ov 
a  thousand  men.  He  is  at  all  times,  therefore,  sur- 
rounded unth  a  multitude  of  retainers  and  depen- 
dents,  who,  having  no  equivalent  to  give  in  return 
for  their  maintenance,  but  being  fed  entii^ely  by  his 
bounty,  must  obey  him,  for  the  same  reason  that  soU 
diers  must  obey  Uie  prince  who  pays  them.  Before 
the  extension  of  commerce  and  manufactures  in  £u- 
rope>  the  hospitality  oCthe  rich  and  the  great,  from 
tlie  sovereign  down  to  the  smallest  baron,  exceeded 
every  thing  which,  in  the  present  times,  we  can  ea- 
sily form  a  notion  of.  Westminster-hall  was  the 
dining-room  of  William  Rufiis,  and  might  frequent- 
ly, perhaps,  not  be  too  large  for  b»  company.  It 
was  reckoned  a  piece  of  magnificence  in  Thomas 
^cket,  that  he  strewed  the  floor  of  his  hall  with 
dean  hay  or  rushes  in  the  season,  in  order  that  the 
knights  and  squires,  who  could  not  get  seats,  might 
not  spoil  their  fine  clothes  when  they  sat  down  on  the 
floor  to  eat  their  dinner.  The  great  Earl  of  War- 
wick is  said  to  have  entertained  every  day,  at  his 
diflerent  manors,  S0,000  people ;  and^  though  the 
number  here  may  have  been  exaggerated,  it  must, 
however,  have  been  very  great  to  admit  of  such  ex- 
oneration. A  hosp\tatlty  nearly  of  the  same  kind 
was  exercised  not  many  years  ago  in  many  different 
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parts  of  the  HighUnds  of  Scotland.  It  seems  to  be 
common  in  all  nations  to  whom  commerce  and  ma* 
nufactures  are  little  known.  I  have  seen,  says  Doc* 
tor  Pocock,  an  Arabian  chief  dine  in  the  streets  of 
a  town  where  he  had  come  to  sell  his  cattle,  and  in- 
vite All  passengers,  even  common  beggars,  to  sit 
down  witii  him,  and  partake  of  his  banquet 

The  occupiers  of  land  were  in  every  respect  as 
dependent  upon  the  great  proprietor  as  his  retain- 
ers.   Even  such  of  them  as  were  not  in  a  state  of 
villanage,  were  tenants  at  will,  who  paid  a  rent  in 
no  respect  equivalent  to  the  subsistence  which  the 
.  land  afforded  them.   A  crown,  hidf  a  crown,  a  sheep, 
a  lambt  was  some  years  ago,  in  the  Highlands  of 
Scotland,  a  common  rent  for  lands  which  maintain- 
ed a  family.    In  some  places  it  is  so  at  this  day ;  nor 
will  money  at  present  purchase  a  greater  quantity  of 
commodities  there  thaji  in  other  places.    In  a  coun- 
try where  the  surplus  produce  of  a  large  estate 
must  be  consumed  upon  the  estate  itself,  it  will  fre- 
quently  be  more  convenient  for  the  fiTOptietor,  fhnt 
part  of  it  be  consumed  at  a  distance  from  bis  own 
hou8e»  provided  they  who  consume  it  are  as  depen- 
dent upon  him  as  eitiier  his  retdiners  or  his  menial 
servants.     He4s  therdby  saved  from  the  embarrass- 
ment of  either  too  lai^  a  company,  or  too  large  a 
£ttnily.    A  tenant  at  will,  who  possesses  land  suff- 
oient  to  maintain  hk  family  fbr  little  more  than  a 
quit^rent,  is  as  dependent  upon  the  proprietor  as  any 
sarvaat  or  retainer  whatever,  and  must  obey  him 
wkh  as  little  reserve.    Such  a  proprietor,  as  he  feeds 
his  servants  and  retainers  at  his  own  house,  so  he 
feeds  his  tenaaits  at  their  houses.    Hie  subsistence 
^b<fth  is  derived  from  his  bounty^  and  its  continu« 
ance  depends  upon  his  good  pleasure. 
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Upon  the  autliority  which  the  great  proprietors 
neoessarily  had  in  such  a  rtate  of  tiox^  over  their 
tenants  and  retainers,  was  founded  the  power  of  the 
ancient  barons.  They  necessarily  became  ^e  judges 
in  peace,  and  the  leaders  in  war,  of  all  who  dwelt 
upon  their  estates.  They  couU  naintaio  order# 
and  execute  the  law,  within  their  reqpect»vf  di^ 
mesnes,  because  e^h  of  them  could  there  turn  the 
vbole  force  of  all  the  inhabitants  against  the  ir^u^ 
tice  of  any  one*  No  other  person  had  ^Mfficieut 
authority  to  do  thk»  The  kii^,  in  particular,  had 
not.  In  those  ancient  tim^  he  was  little  more  tham 
the  greatest  proprietor  in  his  dominions,  to  whom, 
for  the  sake  of  comuKm  defence  against  their  cw^-^ 
num  enemies,  the  other  great  proprietors  paid  cer- 
tain respects.  To  have  enforced  payment  of  a  smalt 
d^  within  the  lands  o£  a  great  priqprietor,  where 
all  the  inhabitants  ¥^ere  armed  aoMl  accustomed  to 
stand  by  one  aiuHber,  would  have  cost  the  king, 
had  he  attempted  it  by  his  own  authority,  abpost 
the  same  effi^rt  as  to  eztii^^uish  a  civil  war»  He 
was  therefoa^e  ob%ed  to  abandoq  the  administra* 
tion  of  jofttice,  throt^h  the  greater  part  of  the  coun- 
try, to  those  who  were  capable  of  adwnistoing  it ; 
and,  for  the  same  posson,  to  leave  the  coioivmid  q£ 
the  country  militia  to  those  whom  that  tnalitia  would 
obey. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  imagine  that  those  teiritcmal 
jurisdictions  took  their  origin  from  the  fwd^l  law. 
Not  only  the  highest  jurisdictjoos,  both  civU  and 
crisiinid,  but  the  power  idf  levying  tro(^,  of  coining 
money,  and  even  that  of  making  bye*laws  for  the 
government  of  their  own  people,  were  aU  rights  pos- 
sessed albdially  liy  the  gii^at  proprietors  of  land, 
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several  centuries  before  even  the  nsime  df  the  feu- 
dal law  was  known  in  Europe.  The  authority  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  Saxon  lords  in  England  appear 
to  have  been!  as  great  before  the  conquest  as  that  of 
any  of  the  Norman  lords  after  it  Biit  the  feudal 
law  ist  liot  Supposed  to  have  become  the  c6mtnon 
law  of  England  till  aftar  the  conquest.  That  the 
most  extensive  authority  and  jurisdictions  were  pos* 
sessed  by  the  great  lords  in  fVance  allodiaUy,  long 
before  the  feudal  law  was  introduced  into  that  coun- 
try, is  a  matter  of  fact  that  admits  of  no  doubt* 
That  authority,  and  those  jurisdictions,  all  necessa^ 
rily  flowed  from  the  state  of  property  and  manners 
just  now  described.  Without  remounting  to  the  re- 
mote antiquities  of  either  the  French  or  Englidi 
monarchies,  we  may  find  in  much  later  times  many 
proofs  that  such  effects  must  always  flow  from  such 
causes.  It  is  not  SO  years  ago  since  Mr  Cameron 
of  LochieK  a  gentleman  of  Lochaber  in  Scotland, 
without  any  legal  Warrairt  whatever,  not  being  what  ^ 
l¥as  then  called  a  lord  of  regality,  nor  even  a  tensmt 
in  chief,  but  a  vassal  of  the  Duke  of  Argyll,  and 
without  being  so  much  as  a  justice  of  peace,  used, 
tiotmthstanding,  to  exercise  the  highest  criminal 
jurisdicticms  over  his  own  people.  He  is  said  to  have 
done  so  with  great  equity,  though  without  any  of 
the  formalities  of  justice  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable 
that  the  state  of  that  part  of  the  country  at  that 
time  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  assume  this  au^ 
thority,  in  order  to  maintain  the  public  peace.  That 
gentleman,  whose  rent  never  exceeded  £50O  a-year^ 
carried,  in  1745,  .800  of  his  own  people  into  the  re- 
bellion with  him. 
.  The  introduction  of  the  feudal  law,  so  far  from 
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extending,  inay  be  regarded  as  an  attempt  td  mo- 
derate, the  authority  of  the  great  allodial  lords.  It 
established  a  r^ular  subordination,  accompanied 
with  a  long  train  of  services  and  duties,  from  the 
king  down  to  the  smallest  proprietor.  During  the 
minority  of  the  proprietor,  the  rent,  together  with 
the  management  of  his  lands,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
his  imfmediatel  superior,  and,  conselquently,  those  of 
all  great  proprietors  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who 
was  charged  with  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
the  pupil,  and  who,  from  his  authority  as  guardian, 
Ivas  supposed  to  have  a  right  of  disposii^  of  him  in 
marriage,  provided  it  was  in  a  manper  not  unsuit-^ 
able  to  his  rank.  But  though  this  institution  ne- 
cessarily tefnded  to  strengthen  the  authority  of  the 
king,  and  to  weaken  that  of  the  grteat  proprietors, 
it  could  not  do  either  sufficiently  for  establishing 
order  and  good  government  among  the  inhabitants 
of  the  country ;  because  it  could  not  alter  sufficient- 
ly th^t  state  of  property  and  manners  from* which 
the  disorders  arose.  The  authority  of  government 
still  continued  to  be,  as  before,  too  weak  in  the 
head,  and  too  strong  in  the  inferior  members ;  and 
the  excessive  strength  of  the  inferior  membete  was 
the  cause  of  the  weakness  of  the  head.  After  the 
institution  of  feudal  subordination,  the  king  was  as 
incapable  of  restraining  the  vi<4ence  of  the  great 
lords  as  before.  They  still  Continued  to  make  war 
according  to  their  own  discretion,  almost  continual- 
ly upon  one  another,^  and  very  frequently  upon  the 
king ;  and  the  open  country  still  continued  to  be  a 
scene  of  violence,  rapine,  and  disorder. 

But  what  all  the  violence  of  the  feudal  institutions 
could  never  have  effected,  the  silent,  and  insensible 
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i^ratjon  of  (oreiff^  commarca  and  mannfii^iiirey 
gradually  brought  about.    The^  gradually  fbM*i}isl^i. 
6d  the  gr^  proprietors  with  som^hipg  ^r  n^icb 
tb^y  coi)14  exchange  the  whole  3urplus  produce  of 
ibeir  laods,  and  which  they  could  cQpsuine  themr 
aelyes,  without  sb^nqg  it  either  with  tenant^  or  re^ 
tw^tu.    All  for  purselves,  and  noihiDg  for  other 
peopLe»  seems,  in  ^very  age  of  tim  wjrW,  to  have 
been  the  vile  mwm  of  the  masters  of  iqgoJcind* 
As  «oon,  therefore^  ^^  (h^y  could  ^4  >  v^i^M  of 
contumiog  the  whole  value  pf  tb^ir  yeijte  th^nr 
^v^f  they  bad  no  dispositipn  to  share  tbepa  with 
any  other  persons.    For  a  pair  of  diaiBond  buclde9> 
perhaps,  or  for  somethioig  as  frivolous  and  useless^ 
they  e]|cbang#d  the  atfdntensuce)  or  what  is  the 
9M9e  thingi  the  price  of  the  {qwptenaQce.  of  1000 
men  for  a  ye^h  and  with  it  the  whole  weight  »d 
authority  which  it  could  give  tbem.    The  buckle^ 
howevWf  were  to  he  ^{1  their  own,  4Ud  np  other 
human  creature  was  to  have  any  share  of  them ; 
whereas,  in  the  more  ancient  method  of  expense, 
tbay  mu0t  have  shared  with  at  Least  lOpp  people. 
With  the  judges  that  were  to  determine  the  pri^a- 
Tmc9f  tkh  djil^i^ce  was  perfeptly  decisive }  and 
tlius,  for  the  gratification  of  (^e  most  childish,  the 
incanest,  and  the  most  sordid  of  all  vanities,  they 
gradually  bartered  their  urtwde  power  and  autbpiity. 
In  a  country  where  there  is  no  foreign  com^erce^ 
nor  any  of  the  finer  manufactures,  a  man  of  4^)0,000 
ai-year  cannot  well  en^oy  his  revenue  in  any  olther 
way  than  in  maintaining,  perh^s,  a  thouf^tnd  fa* 
miUes,  who  are  all  (^  them  necessarily  at  hi$  cmn^ 
mand*    Ja  the  present  state  of  Europe,  a  man  of 
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£iO^000  a-year  can  Bp^id  lus  whole  reyeiH]ie»  ami 
he  generally  doea  so^  without  directly  ivaintaiDuig 
tweo^  people,  or  beiog  able  to  conunaiid  more 
than  ten  footmeHs  not  worth  the  commaDdiiig^  h^ 
(ttfeetly,  perhaps,  he  mamtains  aa  great,  or  even  a 
ffreatar  nuaiber  of  people,  than  he  could  have  done 
b^the  ancient  method  of  expense.  For  though  the 
quantity  of  prf  cions  produotaMMi  Sot  which  he  ex- 
changai  his  whok  revenue  be  very  anaU,  the  niuBh 
ber  of  workmrai  employed  in  collecting  and  prepar** 
ing  it  must  necessarily  have  been  very  grMt.  Its 
great  price  generally  arises  firom  the  wagea  of  their 
labour,  and  the  profits  of  aU  their  inmediate  ett«> 
ployenu  By  payii^  that  price,  he  indirectly  pays 
aU  those  wages  and  profits,  and  thus  indirectly  con* 
tributes  to  the  maintenance  of  all  the  workmen  and 
their  employers.  He  generally  oontributes,  how* 
ever,  but  a  very  small  proportion  to  that  of  each  ; 
to  a  very  few  perhaps  not  a  tenth,  to  many  not  a 
hundredth,  and  to  some  not  a  thousandth,  or  even 
a  ten  thousandth  part  of  their  whole  annual  maiiio 
tenance.  Though  he  contributes,  therefin^e,  to  the 
maintenance  of  them  all,  they  aife  all  more  or  less 
independent  of  hhn,  because  generally  they  can  all 
be  maintained  without  him. 

When  the  great  proprietors  of  land  spend  their 
rents  in  maintaining  tiieir  tenants  and  retainers, 
each  of  them  maintains  entirely  all  his  own  tenants 
and  all  his  own  retainers.  But  when  they  spend 
them  in  maintaining  tradesmen  and  artificers,  they 
may,  all  of  them  taken  together,  perhaps  maintain 
as  great,  or,  on  account  of  the  waste  which  attends 
rustic  hospitality,  a  greater  number  of  people  than 
brfore.    Each  of  them,  however,  taken  singly,  con^ 
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tributes  often  but  a  very  small  share  to  the  niain- 
t^nance^of  apy  individual  of ^  this  greater  number. 
Each  tradesman  or  artificer  derives  his  wbsistence 
frpm  the  employment,  not  of  one,  but  of  a  hundred 
or  a  thousaiul  d^rent  customers.  Thoi^  in  some 
measure  obliged  to  them  all,  therefore,  he  is  not  ab- 
solutely dependent  upon  any  one  of  them.    . 

The  p^'sonal  expense  of  the  great  proprietors^hav- 
iiig  in  this .  manner  gradually  increased,  it  was  im- 
pps^ble  that  the  number  of  their  retain^s  should 
not  as  gradiKdly  diminish,  till  they  were  at  last  dk^ 
missed  altogether.  The  same  cause  gradually  led 
them  to  dismiss  the  unnecessary  part  of  their  te« 
nants.  Farms  were  enlarged,  and  the  occupiers  of 
land,  notwithstanding  the  complaints  of  depopula- 
tion, reduced  to  the  number  necessary  for  cultivat- 
ing it,  according  to  the  imperfect  state  of  cultiva- 
tion and  improvement  in  those  times.  By  the  re- 
moval of  the  unnecessary  mouths,  and  by  exacting 
from  the  farmer  the  full  value  of  the  J&rm,  a  greater 
surplus,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  prioeof  a 
greater  surplus,  was  obtained  for  the  proprietor, 
which  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  soon  fur- 
nished him  with  a  method  of  spending  upon  his 
own  person,  in  the  same  manner  as  he  had  done 
the  rest  The  cause  continuing  to  operate,  he  was 
desirous  to  raise  his  rents  above  what  his  lands,  ia 
the  actual  state  of  their  improvement,  could  a£E(ird» 
His  tenants  could  agree. to  this  upon  one  condition 
only,  that  they  should  be  secured  in  their  possessum 
for  such  a  term  of  years  as  might  give  them  time  td 
recover,  with  profit,  whatever  they  sh^ld  lay  out 
in  the  further  improvement  of  the  land.  The  e2»> 
pensive  vanity  of  the  landlord  made  him  wiUimg 
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toaccept  of  this  condkioii ;  and  hence  the  origin  of 
loog  leases. 

Even  a  tenant  at  wiH»  who  pays  the  full  value  of 
die  land»  is  iiot  ahogetfaer  dependent  upon  the  land- 
lord.  The  pecuniaiy  advanti^es  which  they  receive* 
from  one  another  are  mutual  and  equal,  ami  such  a 
tenant  will  expose  neither  his  life  nor  his  fwtune  in* 
the  service  of  the  propriety/  But  if  he  has  a  lea^e 
for  a  long  term  of  years^  he  is  altogether  indepen- 
dent ;  and  his  landlord  must  not  expect  from  him 
even  the  most  trifting  service,  beyond  what  is  either 
expreiNfy  stipulated  in  tiie  lease,  or  imposed  upon 
him  by  the  common  and  known  law  of  the  country* 

The  tenants  having  in  this  manner  become  inde- 
pendent, and  the  retaiiiersi>eii^  dismissed,  the  great 
proprietors  were  no  loi^;er  capable  of  interrupting 
the  r^ular  execution  of  justice,  or  of  disturbing  the 
peace  of  the  country*  Havmg  sold  their  birth-right, 
not  like  Esau,  for  a  mesa  of  pottage  in  time  of  hun- 
ger and  necessity,  but,  in  the  wantonness  of  plenty, 
for  trinkets  and  baubles,  fitter  to  be'^e  playthings 
of  children  than  the  serious  pursuitar  of  men,  they 
became  as  insignificant  as  any  substantial  burner 
or  tradesman  in  a  city.  A  regular  government  was 
established  in  the  couiriiy  as  well  as  in  the  city,  no- 
body having  sufficient  power  to  disturb  its  operations 
in  the  one,  any  more  tiian  in  the  other. 

It  does  not  perhaps  relate  to  the  present  subject, 
but  I  cannot  help  remarking  it,  that  very  old  fami- 
lies, such  as  have  possee^ed  some  considerable  estate 
from  fiither  to  scm  for  maiiy  successive  generationr, 
are  very  rare  in  commercial  countries*  In  coun- 
tries wUch  have  litjtle  commerce,  on  the  contraiy, 
such  as  Wales,  oi  the  Highlahds  of  Scotland,  they 
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are  very  commmL  Tke  Aiabttft  hiitories  #eem  to 
be  all  full  of  genealogies ;  and  there  is  a  histoiy 
written  by  a  Tartar  Kbaii»  wbidi  has  beea  tnns- 
lated  into  several  £iuN^9eaB  languages^  and  wkidt 
contains  scaroe  any  Uiing  elsd ;  a  prooCttat  ancient 
&mili0s  are  very  common^  among  those  Mukiou*  Ib 
ooui^iefi  where  a  rich  maa  am  spend  hib  reveone 
in  no  other  way  than  by  maiiitaining  aa  msoy  peo« 
pie  as  it  can  maifltain»  he  is  apt  toriHiout^  and  hia 
benevolence,  it  seems,  ia  seldom  so  vident  as  to.  at* 
tempt  to  maintain  mooe  ttum  he  caoi  i^cdt  But 
where  he  can  spend  the  gceate^  veiieQue  npcm  bm 
own  person^  he  ikieqaently  haano  boimdato  his:eM« 
pe9Qse»  because  he  frequently  has  nobcnindstto^his 
vanity  ch;  to  his  affisctkMi  fur  1^  owm  person.  looom* 
fioereial  countries,  theoeibce,  riches,  ia  qitte  of  the 
mpst  violent  regulations  of  law  to  prevent  th^  di^ 
sipation,  very  seldom  remain  long  ia  the  same  &r 
mily.  Among  aimple  nations,  oa  the  contraiy, 
they  irequendy  do,  without  any  r^ulations  of 
larW^  for  ammg  nations  of  sh^^rda,  saehiasi  the 
Turt^rs  and.  Arabs,  the  consumable  matmod  of  their 
pr<q;^rty  necMsacily  renders  all  such  regidationaiiiu 
possible* 

A  revohition  of  the  greatest  importance  to.tte 
public  teq>pine8s,  was  in  tfaia  manner  brought  ahout 
by  two  difiecent  orders,  of  people,  wbo.had  not  the 
least  int^Eition  to  serve  the  public.  To.^natify  the 
most  cbiidish  vanity  waa  the  sole  motive  of  the 
^eat  pisoprietors*  The  merehtints  and  artificem, 
much  less  ridiculous,  acted  marely  firora  a  view  to 
their  owti  interest,  and  in  pursuit  d£  their  own  ped- 
lar principle  of  turning  a  penny  wherever  a  penny 
was  to  be  got.    Neither  of  fliem  had  either  know* 
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ledge  or  foreright  <tf  dmt  gfeat  rwiikakm  iMkhihe 
itMy  ef  the  one  «nd  the  iodoiliy  6f  the  othet  tiras 
gradually  bringing  about  « 

It  was  tiitis,  tliat»  thraigh  tbegrtster  pat  of  Eub 
rope,  the  comtnenee  mad  maniifiMTtiires  W  citaes,  tn^ 
stead  a£  being  the  eff^  4iave  been  tbe  cause  and 
cecasioa  of  tbe  impfrovenieiit  and  cnltrvatioQ  of  the 
countiy. 

Thj^  order,  ho«Nei^^  being  ccntrary  to  tbe  aldtu- 
nd  course  of  1liiiig9,  ti  necessarily  bodi  slow  and 
uncertain*  GMUpare  the  slow  progress  of  those 
Europesui  eouBDtries  <f£  whidi  the  weakh  depnds 
very  much  upon  thdr^OMmieree  and  nami&ctiires^ 
with  the  rapid  dlvttnces  of  oar  North  Anmrican  co- 
lon^, of  which  Ibe  wMttli  is  ^nded  idtogdlier  in 
^icultnre.  Throu^^  the  greats  part  of  Eaiope, 
t!ie  numba:  of  inh£d>itftUts  is  not  supposed  to  double 
in  less  than  five  hun^b^  years^  In  several  of  our 
North  American  colonies^  it  is  feund  to  double  in 
twenty  or  ^ve-isihM^fmy  years.  In  £urope,  the 
h'vr  of  priittogeAitufe,  and  perpetuities  of  ittffeneBt 
kinds,  prevent  the  ^vision  of  great  estates,  and 
ttiereby  hinder  the  multiplicatioii  of  Bmali  prq>ne« 
tears.  A  small  propriotor,  however,  who  knows 
every  part  of  his  little  ttfiriticiry,  views  it  with  aU 
tbe  auction  which  prop€«r^,  espeds%  amaU  pro- 
perty, naturally  inquired,  alid  who  upo|i  that  ac- 
count takes  pleasure,  nc^  only  in  cidtcMSsting,  but  iqt 
adorning  it,  is  generally  of  all  improvers  the  most 
industHous,  the  most  fetcfiigent,  and  the  most  suc- 
cessful. The  same  regnlatioiis,  besides,  keep  so  aauch 
land  out  of  the  market,  that  there  are  always  aMre 
dapitsAs  to  buy  than  there  i»  land  to  seU,  so  that 
what  k  aold  alw^s  sells  at  a  nxmopoly  price.    The 
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renti^ver  pays  the  interest  of  the  ^cbaiie-moiiejr, 
and  189  besides,  burdened  with  repairs  and  other  oc- 
casional charges,  to  which  the  interest  of  money  is 
not  liable.  To  purchase  land,  is,  everywhere  in  Eu- 
r<^e,  a  most  unprofitable  employment  of  a  small  ca- 
pital. For  the  sake  of  the  superior  security,  indeed^ 
a  man  of  moderate  circnmstimces,  when  be  retires 
from  business,  will  sometimes  chuse  to  lay  out  his 
little  capitiBd  in  land.  A  man  oi  profession,  too, 
whose  revenue  is  derived  from  another  source,  often 
loves  to  secure  his  savings  in  the  saipe  way»  3ut  a 
young  man,  who,  instead  of  applying  to  trade  or  to 
some  profession,  should  employ  a  capital  of  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  in  the  purch«tse  and  cultiva** 
tion  of  a  small  piece  of  land,  m^ht  indeed  ei^pect 
to  live  very  happily  and  very  indepenflently,  but 
must  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  all  hope  of  either  great 
fortune  or  great  illustration,  which»  by  a  different 
employment  of  his  stock,  he  might  have*  had  the 
same  chance  of  acquiring  with  other  people*  Such 
a  person,  too,  though  he  cannot  aspire  at  being  a 
proprietor,  will  often  disdaiu  to  be  a  farmer.  The 
small  quantity  of  land,  therefore,  which  is  brought 
to  market,  and  the  high  price  of  what  is  broi^t 
thither,  prevents  a  great  number  of. capitals  fi'om 
being  employed  in  its  cultivation  and  improvement, 
which  would  otherwise  h^v^  taken  that  direction. 
In  North  America,  on  the  contrary,  fifty  or  six^ 
pounds  is  often  found  a  sufficient  stock  to  b^in  a 
plantaticm  with.  The  purdiase  and  improvement 
of  uncultivated  land  is  there  the  most  profitable 
employment  of  the  smallest  as  wdl  as  of  the  great- 
est capitals,  and  the  most  direct  road  to  all  the  for- 
tune and  illustr^tioi^  which  can  be  acquired  in  that 
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country;  Such  Irad,  indted^  U  in  North  Ainerica 
to  be  had  almost  for  nothings  or  at  a  price  much 
bdow  the  value  of  the  natural  produce ;  ^  thing 
impossible  in  Europe,  or  kideed  in  any  cmmtiy 
where  aH  lands  have  long  been  private  property. 
If  landed  estates,  however,  were  divided  equally 
smong  all  the  children,  upon  the  death  of  any  pro- 
prietor who  Idt  a  numerous  family,  the  estate  would 
generdly  be  sold*  So  much  land  would  come  to 
market,  that  it  could  no  longer  sell  at  a  monopoly 
price.  The  free  rent  of  the  land  would  go  no  nearer 
to  pay  the  interest  of  the  purchase-money,  and  a 
small  capital  might  be  employed  in  purchasing  land 
as  profitable  as  in  any  other  w^y. 

England,  <m  account  of  the  natural  fertility  of 
the  soil,  of  the  great  extent  of  the  sea^coast  in  pro- 
portion to  that  of  the  whole  country^  and  of  the 
many  navigable  rivers  which  run  through  it,  and 
afibrd  the  conveniency  of  water-carriage  to  some  of 
the  most  inland  parts  of  it,  is  perhaps  as  well  fitted 
by  nature  as  any  laige  country  in  Europe  to  be  the 
seat  of  foreign  commerce,  of  manufactures  for  distant 
sale,  and  of  all  the  improvements  which  these  can 
occasiosi.  From  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Eli- 
zabeth, too,  the  English  legislature  has  been  pecu- 
liarly attentive  to  the  interest  of  commerce  and  ma- 
nofactures,  and  in  reality  there  is  no  country  in  Eu- 
rope, Holland  itself  not  excepted,  of  which  the  law 
is,  up<m  the  whole,  more  favourable  to  this  sort  of 
industry.  Commerce  and  manufactures  have  ac- 
cordingly been  continually  advancing  during  all  this 
period.  The  cultivation  and  improvement  of  the 
CQimtry  has,  no  doubt,  been  gradually  advancing 
too;  but  it^ seems  to  have  followed  slowly,  and  at 
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a  diBtance,  tfae  taore  rapid  ptiigres%  of  conraicfee 
and  manufiurtures.    The  greker  part  of  tb«  conn* 
try  must  probably  haire  been  cuHhrated  before  tbo 
xeign  of  Elizabeth  ;  and  a  very  great  part  of  it  still 
remains  imcultivated,  and  the  cnteivatioti  of  the  &t 
greater  part  much  inferior  to  what  it  mig^t  be.  The 
law  of  England,  however^  favours  agriculture,  not 
only  indirectly,  by  the  protection  of  cmimerce,  but 
by  several  direct  encouragements.    Except  in  times 
of  scarcity,  the  exportation  of  corn  is  not  only  fr^e, 
but  encouraged  by  a  bounty.    In  times  of  moderate 
plenty,  the  importation  of  foreign  com  is  loaded 
with  duties  that  amount  to  a  prohibition.    The  im^ 
portation  of  live  cattle,  except  from  Ireland,  it  pro* 
hibited  at  all  times }  and  it  is  but  of  kte  thqt  it  was 
permitted  from  thence.    Those  who  cultivate  tiie 
land,  therefore,  have  a  monopoly  against  tl^eir  coun- 
trymen  for  the  two  greatest  and  most  important  ar- 
ticles of  land  produce,  bread  and  butcher^  meat. 
These  encouragements,  though  at  bottom^  perhapsi 
as  I  shall  endeavour  to  sho\^  hereafter,  altogether 
illusory,  sufficiently  demomtrate  at  leiast  tile  goo(| 
intention  of  the  legislature  to  lavour  f^cultare^ 
But  what  is  of  much  more  importan<iW  tiim  aU  of 
them,  the  yeomanry  of  England  are  rendered  as  se- 
cure, as  independent,  and  as  respectabte,  as  law  can 
make  them.    No  country,  therefore,  in  which  Ifee 
right  of  primogeniture  takes  place,  which  pays  tidies, 
and  where  perpetuities,  though  contrary  to  the  spi- 
rit of  the  law,  are  admitted  in  some  cases,  can  give 
more  encouragement  to  agriculture  than  Ekigland. 
Such,  however,  notwithstanding,  is  the  state  of  its 
cultivation.    What  would  it  have  been,  had  the  law 
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giv^B  no  dkect  enconnigemeiit  to  agncidtutrebe^tiks 
what  arises  iadiiectly  iron  the  progteMB  ofcooxiakttce^ 
and  had  left  the  Teoflumiy  in  the  saoeie  conditiofi  as 
JO  most  other  countries  of  Europe  ?  It  is  now  more 
than  two  humbed  jeats  since  tli^  beginning  of  the 
veign  of  Eliaabeth,  a.fperiod  as  long  as  the  course  o£ 
Iraiaaii  pfo^>eril7  uwally  endures. 

France  seems  to  have  had  a  considerable  riiare  of 
fiin%n  commerce^  near  a  cestuiy  before  England 
was  distiogtDshed  as  a  comiaercial  country.  The 
asariDe  of  fiance  was  cooaideraUe,  according  to  the 
Bodoos  of  the  tinKs,  bafin^  the  expeditbn  of  Charles 
VIII  to  Naples*  The  cultivation  and  improvemeat 
of  Francei  howerer,  is^  npon  the  whole,  inferior  to 
that  of  Ei^land.  The  law  of  the  country  h^  never 
giren  the  same  direct  encouragement  to  agriculture.  * 

The  fbreiga  commerce  t>f  Spmn  and  Portugal  to 
the  odier  parts  of  Europe,  though  chiefly  carried  on 
in  foreiga  shipBy  is  very  considerable,  'limt  to  their 
colonies  is  dutiid  on  in  their  own,  aiM  is  much 
greater,  on  acooont  of  the  great  rid^s  a^  extetit  of 
tbose  coibntes.  Bat  it  has  never  introduced  any 
conmderaUe  manufactures  for  diataat  sale  into  either 
cf  those  countries,  and  the  greater  part  of  both  stibH 
remaiDs  nncdltivEted^  The  toteiga  commerce  <£ 
Portogal  is  of  <dder  standing  than  tiiat  of  any  gfeat 
cooE^  in  Europe,  except  Italy. 

Italy  is  the  <>nly  great  country  of  Europe  which 
seems  to  have  been  odbtivi^ed  and  improved  in  every 
part,  by  means  of  Ibreign  coaimerce  and  manufac* 
turesfinr  distant  sale.  Before  the  invasion  of  Charles 
VUI,  Italy,  according  to  Ouicosurdini,  was  cultivate 
ed  net  leas  in  the  most  monntainous  and  barren 
parts  of  the  coimtiy,  than  in  the  plainest  and  most 
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fertile,  llie  advantageous  situatimi  of  the  countiy, 
and  the  great  number  of  independent  states  \«4uch 
at  that  time  subsisted  in  it,  prcA>ably  contributed  not 
a  little  to  thid  general  cultivation.  It  is  not  impos- 
sible,'  too,  notwithstanding  this  general  expression 
of  one  of  the  most  judicious  and  r^served  of  modem 
historians,  that  Italy  was  not  at  that  time  better 
cultivated  than  England  is  at  present. 

The  capital,  however,  that  is  acquired  to  any  coun- 
try by  commerce  and  manufactures,  is  always  a  veary 
precarious  and  uncertain  possession,  till  some  part  of 
it  has  been  secured  and  realized  in  the  cultivation 
and  improvement  of  its  lands.  A  merchant,  it  has 
been  said  very  properly,  is  not  necessarily  the  citi*. 
zen  of  any  particular  country.  It  is  in  a  great  mea« 
sure  indifferent  to  him  firom  what  place  he  carries 
on  his  trade  ;  and  a  very  trifling  disgust  will  make 
him  remove  his  capital,  and,  together  with  it,  all 
the  industry  which  it  Supports,  from  one  country  to 
another.  No  part  of  it  can  be  said  to  belong  to  any 
particular  country,  till  it  has  been  spread,  as  it  were, 
over  the  face  of  that  country,  either  in  buildings,  or 
in  the  lasting  improvement  of  lands.  No  vestige 
now  remains  of  the  great  wealth  said  to  have  been 
possessed  by  the  greater  part  of  the  Hanse  Towns, 
except  in  the  obscure  histories  of  the  thirteenth  and 
fourteenth  centuries.  It  is  even  uncertain  where 
some  of  them  were  situated,  or  to  what  towns  in 
Europe  the  Latin  names  given  to  some  of  them  be- 
long. But  though  the  misfortunes  of  Italy,  in  the 
'  end  of  the  fifte^ith  and  beginning  of  the  sixteenth 
centuries,  greatly  diminished  the  conuneirce  and  ma^ 
nufactures  of  the  cities  of  Lombardy  and  Tuscany, 
those  countries  s^  continue  to  be  among  the  mos' 
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populous  and  best  cultivated  in  Europe.  The  civil 
wars  of  flanders,  and  the  Spanish  government  which 
succeeded  them,  chased  away  the  great  commerce 
of  Antwerp,  Ghent,  and  Bruges.  But  Flanders  still 
continues  to  be  one- of  the  richest,  best  cultivated, 
and  most  populous  provinces  of  Europe.  The  ordi- 
naiy  revolutions  of  war  and  government  easily  dr}' 
up  the  sources  of  diat  wealth  which  arises  from 
commerce  only.  That  which  arises  from  the  more 
solid  imprpveinents  of  agriculture  is  much  more 
durable,  and  cannot  be  destroyed  but  by  those  more 
violent  convulsions  occasioned  by  the  depredations 
of  hostile  and  barbarous  nations  a>ntinued  for  a  cen- 
tury or  two  together ;  such  as  those  that  happened 
for  some  time  before  and  after  the  fall  of  the  Roman 
toipire  in  the  western  provinces  of  Europe, 
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OF  STSTfiliS  OF  POLITICAL  £COKOMr« 


INTRODUCTION, 

Political  economy,  considered  as  a  branch  of  the 
science  of  a  statesman  or  legislator,  proposes  two 
distinct  objects ;  first,  to  provide  a  plentiful  revenue 
or  subsistence  for  the  people,  or,  more  jwoperly,  to 
enable  them  to  provide  such  a  revenue  or  subsistence 
for  themselves  j  and,  secondly,  to  supply  the  state 
or  commonwealth  with  a  revenue  sufficient  for  the 
public  services.  It  proposes  to  enrich  both  the  peo- 
ple and  the  sovereign. 

The  different  progress  of  opulence  in  different  ages 
and  nations,  has  given  occasion  to  two  different  sys- 
tems of  political  economy,  with  regard  to  enriching 
the  people.  The  one  may  be  called  the  system  of 
commerce,  the  other  that  of  agriculture.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  explain  both  as  fully  and  distinctly  as 
I  can,  and  shall  begin  with  the  system  of  commerce. 
It  is  the  modem  system,  and  is  best  understood  in 
•ur  own  country  and  in  our  own  times. 


CEAP.  L 

Cy  /7l^  Principle  of  the  Commercial  of  Mercantile 

J^stem. 

That  wtaMb  consirts  in  moaey^  or  in  gcid  and  stl* 
Ter,  is  a  popakr  Botkm  wliich  natundlj  arises  £rom 
the  dmiU:e  ftmeticiii  of  money,  as  the  iiistnunmut  of 
eonmercei  and  ne  the  mtasure  of  vahie.  in  coose* 
^e0Q&  of  ib^  being  the  instrument  of  commercet 
when  ^wie  Bore,  money  we  can  more  readily  ebtaia 
whal^wr  ebe  ve  have  occasion  fiir,  than  1^  means 
ef  ai^  other  oommodi^.  The  great  afiur^  we  al* 
ways  find,  is  to  get  money.  When  that  is  obtained, 
thero  is  no  difficulty  in  making  any  subaequent  puiv 
chase.  In  conaequence  of  its  being  the  measure  of 
value,  we  estimate  that  ci  all  other  commodities  by 
the  quantity  of  money  which  they  will  exchange  tsur. 
We  say  of  a  liich  man,  tilat  be  is  worth  a  great  deal, 
and  of  a  poor  ma%  that  he  is  worth  very  Uitle  mo« 
ney^  A  £mgal  man,  or  a  man  eager  to  be  ridi,  is 
said  to  lovef  money;  and  a  careless^  a  generous,  or 
a  profuse  man,  is  said  to  be  indifferent  about  it.  To 
grow  rich  is  to  get  money ;  and  wealth,  and  money, 
in  diort,  ace,  in  oommon  language,  considered  as  in 
every  respect  sjmonimous. 

A  rich  country,  ia  tlM  same  manner  as  a  rich  man, 
is  supposed  to  be  a  country  abounding  in  money ; 
and  to  heap  up  gold  and  silver  in  any  country  is 
8iq)posed  to  be  the  readiest  way  to  enrich  it.  For 
some  time  after  the  discovery  of  America,  the  ficat 
inquiry  of  the  Spaniaods,  when  they  arrived  upon 
any  niduiown  coast,  used  to  be,  if  there  was  any 
gold  or  silver  to  be  found  in  the  neighfoourhood  ? 
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By  the  information  which  they  received,  they  judged 
whether  it  was  wortU  while  t6  make  a  setUement 
there,  or  if  the  country  was  worth  the  conqueri^gp 
Piano  Carpino,  a  monk  sent  ambassador  from  the 
king  of  France  to  one  of  the  sons  of  the  famous 
Gtei^  Khan,  says,  that  the  Tartars  used.frequep^-' 
ly  to^  ask  him,  if  there  was  plenty  of  sheep  and  o^en 
in  l^e  kingdom  of  France  ?  Their  iiK^iiiry  had  thb 
same  object  with  that  c^  the  l^jiiMrds.  Tbey 
.  wanted  tO'  know  if  the  country  waaxich  enough  tA 
be  worth  the  conquering. .  ^Among.  the  Tartars^,  m 
among  all  other  nations  of  shephercbv  who  are  genb^ 
rally  ignorant  erf*  the  usei  of  money,  cattle  are  tb&iilM 
stmments  of  commerce  and  the  measures  of  value. 
Vfefiihf  therefore,  according  to  them,  consisted  in 
cattle,  as,  according  to  the  Spaniards,  it  consisted  in 
gold  and  silver.  Of  the  two^  tht  Tartar  notion,  per* 
haps,  was  the  nearest  to  the  truth. 

Mr  Locke  remarks  a  distinction  between  money 
and  other  moveable  goods.  All  other  moveittde 
goods,  he  says,  are  of  so  consumable  a  nature,  tibat 
the  wealth  which  consists  in  them  cannot  be  mudi 
depended  on  j  and  a  nation  which  abounds  in  them 
on^  year  may,  without  any  exportation,  but  merely 
byitheir  own  waste  and  extravagance,  be  in  g^t 
want  of  them  the  next.  Money,  on  the  contrary,  is 
a  steady  friend,  which,  though  it  may  travel  about 
from  hand  to  hand,  yet  if  it  caa  be  kept  from  going 
out  of  the  country,  is  n6t  very  liable  to  be  wasted 
and  consumed.  Gold  and  silver,  therefore,  are,  ^ 
^rding  to  him,  the  most  solid  and  substantial  part 
x>f  tJie  moveable  wealth  of  a  nation ;  and  to  multiply 
those  metals  ought,'- he  thinks,  qpon  that  account,  to 
be  the  great  object  of  its  political  economy. 
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Others  admit,  that  if  a  satite  could 'bcr  sqiarated 
firom  all  the  woiid,  it  would  be  of  no  ooosequeooa 
how  mud^  or  ko^  little  mxmef  circulated  iu  il.  Hie 
coosumaUe  goods,  which  were  ctrculated  by  meaw 
of  this  Qumey,  would  only  be  exchanged  for  a  greats 
er  or  a  smaller  number /o£  pieceft;:'  but  the  real 
wealth  or  poverty  of  the  couatry,  they  aUew^>waidd 
defiend  altogether  upon  the  abundarce  or  scarcity  * 
of ^those  consumable  goods.  Jtut  it  t9  otherwise;  tihegr 
ihinkt  with  countries  which  have  coonecticms  with 
fbrdgn  nationa»  and  which  are  oUiged  to  carry  on 
foraigp  wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in 
distant  countries*  This»  they  aay^  cannot  be  done» 
but  by  sendii^  abroad  money  to  pay  theio  with } 
and  a  nation  canaot^nd^mtteh  money  abroad,  mhf 
leas  it  has  a  good  deal  at  home.  Eyery  such  na^ 
tion^tlierefore,  must  endeavour,  in  time  pfpeacci  to 
accumulate  gold  and  silver,  that  when  occasian 
reqaires,  it  may  have  wherewithal  tp  canfy  on  fo« 
reign  wars; 

In  consequaace  of  these .  popular  notaon^,  all  tlas 
different  nations  of  £unq^  have  studied^  tiiough  to 
little.  pupose»  every  possible  means  of  aocumulatiog 
giold  and  silver  in  their  req^ective  couotri«i.  Spain 
ai^d  Portugal,  the  ]^oprietoc$  of  the-,  principal  mines 
which  supply  Europe  with  those  metals,  have  either 
prdubited  their  exportation  under  the  severest  pe* 
nalties,  or  subjected  it  to  a  considerable  duty^  llie 
iy[ceprohU>iU0n  seems  afKMutly  to  have  made  a  part 
of  the  policy  of  most  other  European  nations*  It  is 
fi^estk  to  be  found,  where  we  should  least  of  ddl  expect 
to  fi^d  it,  in  some  old  Scotch  acts  of  Parliament^ 
which  forbid,  under  heavy  penalties^  the  canyii^ 
gold  or  silver^^^  qftfie  kingdom^  The  like  pdicy 
anciently  took  place  both  in  France  and  England. 
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WJmvi  those  ciouatriw  heoame  coiiiiiieieiiiI»  the 
aNmfauite  found  thb  prohibitioiit  upon  maoy  oook- 
aoii8»  oxtrdmely  incoavenient  They  eootd  fi^ 
^jwfldy  huy  laere  ednmtageoutly  with^gold  end  siU 
very  thoa  with:  sny  otl^r  cooimodityi^.the  fiiraga 
goodtiirhioh  they  granted,  athertoisiportistot&eir 
own,  or  to.  amy  to  sene  other  fiiieigp  country. 
They  9emoiistr«ted|  tfaereforei  agakisttMe  j^ffohfhi* 
tioB  as  httrtfiil  to  trade* 

Hiey  representedy  first,  ^at'  the  expwtatara  of 
gold  add  silver,  in  order  to porobase  foroigngMda^ 
did  not  always  diminish  the  quftttity  of  those  n^etnls 
in  the  kingdom  $  that,  on  the  contfttry,  it  might 
frequently  increase  the  quantity ;  because,  if  the  oe» 
sumpti^i  of  foreign  goods  was  not  thereby  increna- 
edin  the  country,  those  goods  might  be  re-exported 
to  fcNmgn  GountrieSy  and  being  there  seld  for  a  laige 
profit,  might  bring  back  muph  more  treasure  than 
WAS  ofighiaHy  sent  out  to  purchase  th«o.  Mr  Itfun 
compares  this  operation  of  foreign  trade  to  the  Med» 
time  uii  harvest  of  agricukare.  ^  If  we  poly  behold/ 
says  be,  ^  the  actions  of  the  husbandman  in  the  seed* 
time,  when  he  casteth  away  npixdi  good  «eiti  into 
the  ground,  we  shall  accpunt  him  rather  a  madmaji 
than  a  husbandman.  But  when  we  consider  bis  la^ 
hours  in  the  banrest,  whidi  is  the  end  of  bis  eifiden- 
vours^we  shall  find  the  worth  and  ptenttfol  increaso 
of  his  actions.* 

They  r^resented,  secondly,  that  this  prohflbiiMNi 
oould  not  hmder  the  exportation  of  gdd  and  silvetv 
which,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  their  bulk  in 
proportion  to  their  value,  could  eanly  be  smuggled 
j^road.  That  this  exportation  could  only  be  pro- 
vented  by  a  proper  attentbn  to  what  they  called  the 
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hBknce  of  trade.    Thtt  when  tlie  countiy  AsqMnrted 
toagreater  value  than  it  unported,  a  balanoebeeaBM 
due  to  it  from  foreign  nations,  wliic^  was  n&teauu 
rily  paid  to  it  in  gold  and  silver,  and  thereby  iiw 
crested  the  ipianttty  of  those  metab  vk  the  lungidMi« 
But  that  when  it  imported  to  a  greater  Tmhie  than  H 
exported,  a  contrary  balance  became  due  to  foreign 
nations,  which  was  neccasarily  paid  to  them  in  the 
same  manner,  and  thereby  diminohed  that  quantt<^: 
that  in  this  case,  to  prohibit  the  exportatson  of  those 
metals,  could  not  prevent  it,  but  only,  by  making  it 
more  dangerous,  rmidei^  it  more  expensive :  that  thtt 
etxchange  w»  thereby  turned  more  against  the 
country  which  owed  the  faahince,  than  it  othenriae 
m^ht  have  been ;  the  merchant  who  pnrchased  a 
bill  upon  the  foreign  country  being  obl^ed  to  pay 
tile  banker  who  sold  it,  not  only  for  the  natural  riric^ 
trouble,  and  expense  of  sending  the  mcmey  thither, 
but  for  the  extraotdinary  risk  arising  from  the  pro^ 
hibition;  but  that  the  more  the  exclmnge  was aga^sst 
any  country,  the  more  the  bahince  of  trade  became 
necessarily  against-it;  the  money  of  that  oountry 
becoming  necessarily  of  so  much  less  value,  in  coittr 
parison  with  that  of  the  country  to  which  the  ba- 
lance was  due.    That  if  the  exchange  between  £n^ 
land  and  Holland,  for  examfde,  was  five  per  cent, 
against  England,  it  would  require  105  ounces  of  sil* 
ver  in  England  to  purchase  a  bill  for  100  ounces  c^ 
silver  in  HoUand:  that  105  ounces  of  silver  in  Eng- 
hmd,  therefore,  would  be  worth  only  100  ounces  of 
silver  in  Holland,  and  would  purchase  only  a  pro- 
portionable quantity  of  Dutch  goods }  but  that  100 
ounces  of  silver  in  Hdjand,  on  the  contrary,  would 
VOL.  v.  O 
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be  worth  105  ounces  in  England,  and  would  pur- 
chase a  proportionable  quantity  of  English  goods  ; 
that  the  Englidi  goods  which  were  sold  to  Holland 
would  be  sold  so  nrach  cheaper,  and  the  Dutch  gooda 
which  were  soM  to  England  so  much  dearer,  by  the 
diSdrexice  of  the  exchange :  that  the  one  would  draw 
so  much  less  Dutch  money  to  England,  and  the  other 
so  much  mcMre  English  money  to  Holland,  as  thiflc 
difference  amounted  to:  and  that  the  balance  of 
trade,  therefore,  would  necessarily  be  so  much  more 
i^nst  England,  and  would  require  a  greater  ba« 
lance  of  gold  and  silver  to  be  exported  to  Holland. 
Those  arguments  were  partly  solid  and  partly  so^ 
phistical.  They  were  solid,  so  &r  as  they  asserted 
that  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silv.er  in  trade  might 
frequently  be  advantageous  to  the  country.  They 
were  soHd,  too,  in  asserting  that  no  prohibition  could 
prevent  their  exportation,  when  private  people  found 
an  advantage  in  exporting  them.  But  they  were 
sophistical,  in  supposing,  that  either  to  preserve  or  to 
augmait  the  quantity  of  those  metals  required  more 
the  attention  of  government,  than  to  preserve  or  to 
augment  the  quantity  of  any  other  useful  commodi^ 
ties,  which  the  freedom  of  trade,  without  any  such 
attrition,  never  fails  to  supply  in  the  proper  quan- 
tity. They  were  sophistical,  too,  perhaps,  in  assert- 
ing tliat  the  high  price  of  exchange  necessarily  in^^ 
creased,  what  they  called,  the  unfavourable  balance 
of  trade,  or  occasioned  the  exportation  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  llie  high  price,  indeed, 
was  extremely  disadvantageous  to  the  merchants 
who  had  any  money  to  pay  in  foreign  countries. 
They  paid  so  much  dearer  for  the  bills  which  their 
bankers  granted  them  upon  those  countries.     But 
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though  the  ri^k  arising  from  the  prohibition  might 
occasion  some  extraordinary  expense  to  the  bankers, 
it  would  not  necessarily  carry  any  more  money  out 
of  the  country.  This  expense  would  generally  be 
all  laid  out  in  the  country,  in  smuggling  the  mon^ 
out  of  it,  and  could  seldom  occasion  the  exportation 
of  a  single  sixpence  beyond  the  precise  sum  drawn 
for.  The  high  price  of  exchange,  too,  would  natu* 
rally  dispose  the  merchants  to  endeavour  to  make 
their  exports  nearly  balance  their  imports,  in  order 
that  they  might  have  this  high  exchange  to  pay  up** 
on  as  small  a  sum  as  possible.  The  high  price  of 
exchange,  besides,  must  necessarily  have  operated  as 
a  tax,  in  raising  the  price  of  foreign  goods,  and  there- 
by diminishing  their  consumption.  It  would  tend, 
therefore,  not  to  increase,  but  to  diminish,  what  they 
called  the  unfavourable  .balance  of  trade,  and  conse* 
quently  the  exportation  of  gold  and  silver. 

Such  as  they  were,  however,  tliose  arguments 
convinced  the  people  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
They  were  addressed  by  merchants  to  parliaments 
md  to  the  councils  of  princes,  to  nobles  and  to  coun- 
tiy  gentlemen  ;  by  those  who  were  supposed  to  un- 
derstand trade,  to  those  who  were  conscious  to  them- 
selves that  they  knew  nothing  about  the  matter. 
That  foreign  trade  enriched  the  country,  experience 
demonstrated  to  the  noble6  and  country  gentlemen, 
as  well  as  to  the  merchants  *,  but  how,  or  in  what 
manner,  none  of  them  well  knew.  The  merchants 
knew  perfectly  in  what  manner  it  enriched  them- 
selves; it  was  their  business  to  know  it.  But  to 
know  in  what  manner  it  enriched  the  country,  was 
190  part  of  their  bnstness.  Tlie  subject  never  came 
into.theii*  consideration,  but  when  they  had  occasion 
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to  apply  to  their  couotry  for  swie  change  in  the  laws 
relating  to  foreign  trader  It  th^i  became  necessary 
to  say  something  about  the  beneficial  effects  of  fok 
reign  trade»  and  the  manner  in  which  those  ^bcta 
were  obstructed  by  the  laws  as  they  then  stood.  To 
liie  judges  who  were  to  decide  the  business^  it  ap- 
peared a  most  satisfactory  account  of  the  matter^ 
when  they  were  told  that  foreign  trade  htought  mo*^ 
ney  into  the  countrj^  but  that  the  laws  in  cpiestJoa 
hindered  it  from  bringu:^  so  much  as  it  otherwise 
would  dow  Those  arguments,  therefore,  produced 
the  wished-for  eflect.  The  prohifattioa  of  exporting 
gold  and  silver  was,  in  France  and  EngUmd,  confiii-^ 
ed  to  tiie  coin  of  those  re^ective  coiUKtries,  Th€t 
exportation  of  foreign  coin  and  of  bullion  was  made 
free.  In  Ek^and,  and  in  some  other  places,  this  li« 
berty  was  extended  even  to  the  coin  of  the  country* 
The  attention  of  government  was  turned  away  froM 
guarding  against  the  exportation  of  g(^d  aad  silver, 
to  watdi  over  the  balance  c^  trade,  as  the  only  causes 
which  could  occaaion  any  augmentation  or.  dimiimr 
turn  of  those  metals.  From  one  fruitless  care,  ife  WM 
tuaned  away  ta  another  care  much  mcMre  intricately 
much  more  emharrassing,  and  just  equally  £ruitlesa» 
The  title  off  Mmi's  book,  England's  Treasure  in  Fo» 
reign  Trade,  became  a  fundamental  maxim  in  the 
political  economy,  not  of  England  only,  but  all  otl^c 
commercial  countries.  The  inland  or  home  trader 
tiie  most  important  of  all,  tlie  trade  in  which  an  e^ 
qual  capital  affiurds  the  greatest  revenue,  and  eraatea 
idle  greatest  employment  to  the  people  of  the  couxk 
try,  was  considered  as  subsidiary  only  to  foreign 
trade.  It  neither  brought  money  into  the  country^ 
it  wa&  said,  nor  carried  any  out  of  it*     The  countiy^ 
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fJiereforei  could  never  become  either  ridier  or  poorer 
by  means  of  it,  except  so  far  as  its  prosperity  ot  decay 
might  indirectly  influence  the  state  of  foreign  trade. 

A  country  that  has  no  mines  of  its  own,  must  un- 
doubtedly draw  its  gold  and  silver  fVom  foreign  coun- 
tries, in  the  same  manner  as  one  that  has  no  vine- 
yards of  its  own  must  draw  its  wines.  It  does  not 
seem  necessary,  however,  that  the  attention  of  go- 
vernment should  be  more  turned  towards  the  one 
than  towards  the  other  object.  A  coui)try  that  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  wine,  will  always  get  the  wine 
which  it  has  occasion  for ;  and  a  country  that  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  gold  and  silver,  will  never  be  in 
want  of  those  metals.  Hiey  are  to  \>e  bought  for  a 
certain  price,  like  all  other  commodities ;  and  as  they 
are  the  price  of  all  other  commodities,  so  all  other 
commodities  are  the  price  of  those  metals.  We  trust 
with  perfect  security  that  the  freedom  of  trade,  with- 
out  any  attention  of  government,  will  always  supply 
us  with  the  wine  which  we  have  occasion  for ;  and 
we  may  trust  with  equal  security  that  it  will  always 
supply  us  with  all  the  gold  and  silver  which  we  can 
afford  to  purchase  or  to  employ,  either  in  circulating 
our  commodities,  or  in  other  uses« 

The  quantity  of  every  commodity  which  human 
industry  can  either  purchase  or  produce,  naturally 
regulates  itself  in  every  country  according  to  the  ef- 
fectual demand,  or  according  to  the  demand  of  those 
who  are  willing  to  pay  the  whole  rent,  labour,  and 
profits,  which  must  be  paid  in  order  to  prepare  and 
bring  it  to  market.  But  no  commodities  regulate 
themselves  more  easily  or  more  lexactly,  according 
to  this  effectual  demand,  than  gold  and  silver ;  be- 
cause,  on  account  of  the  small  bulk  and  great  value 
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of  those  metals,  no  commodities  can  be  more  easily 
transported  from  one  place  to  another ;  from  the 
places  where  they  are  cheap,  to  those  where  they 
are  dear  j  ftom  the  places  where  they  exceed,  to  those 
where  they  fall  short  of  this  effectual  demand.  If 
there  were  in  England,  for  example,  an  effectual  de^ 
mand  for  an  additional  quantity  of  gold,  a  packet- 
boat  could  bring  from  Lisbon,  or  from  wherever  else 
it  was  to  be  had,  fifty  tons  of  gold,  which  could  be 
coined  into  pore  than  five  millions  of  guines^.  But 
if  there  were  an  effectual  demand  for  grain  to  the 
same  value,  to  import  it  would  require,  at  five  guineas 
a  ton,  a  million  of  tons  of  shipping,  or  a  thousand 
ships  of  a  thousand  tons  each.  The  navy  of  England 
would  not  b^  su^icient* 

When  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  imported 
into  any  country  exceeds  the  effectual  demand,  no 
vigilance  of  government  can  prevent  their  exporta- 
tion.  All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal  are  not  able  to  keep  their  gold  and  silver  at  home. 
The  continual  importations  from  Peru  and  Brazil 
exceed  the  eflfeqtual  demand  of  those  countries,  and 
sink  the  price  of  those  metals  therp  below  that  in  the 
neighbouring  countries.  If,  on  the  contrary,  in  any 
particular  country  their  quantity  fell  short  of  the  ef^ 
fectual  demand,  so  as  to  raise  their  price  above  that 
of  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  government  would 
have  no  occasion  to  take  any  pains  to  import  them. 
If  it  were  even  to  take  pains  to  prevent  their  import- 
ation, it  would  not  be  able  to  effectuate  it.  Those 
*  metals,  when  the  Spartans  had  got  wherewithal  to 
purchase  them,  broke  through  all  the  barriers  which 
the  laws  of  Lycurgus  opposed  to  their  entrance  into 
Lac^daemon.   All  the  sanguinary  laws  of  the  customs 
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are  not  able  to  prevent  the  importation  of  the  teas 
of  the  Dutch  and  Gottenburg  East-India, compa^ 
nies ;  because  somewhat  cheaper  than  those  of  the 
British  company.  A  pound  of  tea,  however,  is  about 
a  hundred  times  the  bulk  of  one  of  the  highest  prices, 
sixteen  shillings,  that  is  commonly  paid  for  it  in  sil- 
ver, and  more  than  two  thousand  times  the  bulk  of 
the  same  price  in  gold,  and,  consequently,  just  so 
many  times  more  difficult  to  smuggle. 

It  is  partly  owing  to  the  easy  transportation  of  gold 
andsilver,  from  the  places  where  they  abound  to  those 
where  they  are  wanted,  that  the  price  of  those  metals 
does  not  fluctuate  continually,  like  that  of  the  greater 
partof other  commodities,  which  are  hindered  by  their 
bulk  from  shifting  their  situation,  when  the  market 
happens  to  be  either  over  or  under-stocked  with  them. 
The  price  of  those  metals,  indeed,  is  not  altogether 
exempted  from  variation ;  but  the  changes  to  which  it 
is  liable  are  generally  slow,  gradual,  and  uniform.  In 
Europe,  for  example,  it  is  supposed,  without  much 
foundation,  perhaps,  that  during  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent and  preceding  century,  they  have  been  constant- 
ly, but  gradually,  sinking  in  their  value,  on  account 
of  the  continual  importations  from  the  Spanish  West 
Indies.  But  to  make  any  sudden  change  in  the  price 
of  gold  and  silver,  so  as  to  raise  or  lower  at  once, 
sensibly  and  remarkably,  the  money-price  of  all  other 
commodities,  requires  such  a  revolution  in  commerce 
as  that  occasioned  by  the  discovery  of  America. 

If,  notwithstanding  all  this,  gold  and  silver  should 
at  any  time  fall  short  in  a  country  which  has  where^ 
withal  to  purchase  them,  there  are  more  expedients 
for  supplying  their  place,  than  that  of  almost  any  J 
oth^r  commodity.     If  the  materials  of  manjifacture 
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are  wanted^  indostiy  mast  gtop«  If  provwixBS  are 
wanted,  the  people  must  starve.  But  if  money  is 
wanted,  barter  will  supply  its  place,  though  with  a 
good  deal  of  inconveniency«  Buying  and  selling  up- 
on oredit,  and  the  different  d^ders  compensating 
their  credits  with  one  another,  once  a»month  or  once 
a-year,  will  su{^ly  it  with  less  inconveniency.  A 
well-regulated  paper-money  will  supply  it  not  only 
without  any  inconveniem^^  but,  in  some  cases,  with 
some  adrantages*  Upon  every  account,  therefore, 
the  attention  of  government  never  was  so  unneces* 
sarily  employed,  as  when  directed  to  watch  over  the 
preservation  or  increase  of  the  quantity  of  OMMEiey  in 
any  counl^. 

No  complaiiit,  however,  is  more  common  than 
that  of  a  scarcity  of  money.  Money,  like  wine,  must 
always  be  scarce  with  those  who  have  neither  where- 
withal to  buy  it,  TIM  credit  to  borrow  it.  Those  who 
have  either^  will  seldom  be  in  want  either  of  the  mo- 
ney, or  of  the  wine  which  they  have  oopasioa  for. 
This  complaint,  however,  of  the  scarcity  of  moii^, 
is  not  always  confined  to  improvid^it'  qpendthrifls. 
It  is  sometimes  general  throi^  a  whole  mercantile 
town  and  the  country  in  its  neighbourhood.  Ova* 
trading  is  the  common  cause  of  it.  Sober  men,  whose 
projects  have  been  diqproportk^ed  to  their  capitals, 
are  as  likely  to  have  neither  wherewithal  to  buy  mo- 
ney, nor  credit  to  borrow  it,  as  prodigab  whose  ex- 
pense has  been  disproportioned  to  their  revenue.  Be- 
fore their  projects  can  be  brought  to  bear,  their  stock 
is  gone,  and  their  credit  with  it.  They  run  about 
everywhere  to  b<mrow  momy,  and, everybody  tells 
them  that  they  have  none  to  lend^  Sven  such  gene- 
ral comjdaints  of  the  scarcity  of  money  do  not  always 
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prove  that  the  usual  number  of  gold  and  silver  pieces 
are  not  circulating  in  the  country,  but  that  many 
people  want  those  pieces  who  have  nothing  to  give 
for  them.  When  the  profits  of  trade  happen  to  be 
greater  than  ordinary,  over-trading  becomes  a  ge- 
neral error,  both  among  great  and  small  dealers. 
They  do  not  always  send  more  money  abroad  than 
usual,  but  they  buy  upon  credit,  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  an  unusual  quantity  of  goods,  which  they 
send  to  some  distant  market,  in  hopes  that  the  re- 
turns will  come  in  befme  the  demand  for  payment. 
The  demand  comes  before  the  returns,  and  they 
have  nothing  at  hand  with  which  they  can  either 
purchase  money  or  give  solid  security  for  borrow- 
ing. It  is  not  any  scarcity  of  gold  and  silver,  but 
the  difficulty  which  such  people  find  in  borrowing, 
and  which  their  creditors  find  in  getting  payment, 
that  occasions  the  general  complaint  cf  the  scarcity 
of  nKmey. 

It  would  be  too  ridiculous  to  go  about  seriously 
to  prove,  that  wealth  does  not  consist  in  money,  or 
in  gcdd  and  silver ;  but  in  what  money  purchases^ 
and  is  valuable  only  for  purchasing.  Money,  no 
doubt,  makes  always  a  pifft  of  the  national  capital ; 
but  it  has  already  been  shown  that  it  generally  makes 
but  a  small  part,  and  always  the  most  unprofitable 
part  of  it. 

It  is  not  because  wealth  consists  more  essentially 
in  money  than  in  goods,  that  the  merchant  finds  it 
generally  more  easy  to  buy  goods  with  money,  than 
to  buy  money  with  goods ;  but  because  money  is  the 
known  and  established  instrument  of  commerce,  for 
which  every  thing  is  readily  given  in  exchange,  but 
which  is  not  always  with  equal  readiness  to  be  got 
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io  exchange  for  every  thing.  The  greater  part  of 
goodS)  besides,  are  more  perishable  than  money, 
and  he  may  frequently  sustain  a  much  greater  Iobs 
by  keeping  them.  When  his  goods  are  upon  hand, 
too,  he  is  more  liable,  to  such  demands  for  money  as 
he  may  not,  be  able  to  answer,  than  whenvhe  has 
got  their  price  in  his  coffers.  Over  and  above  all 
this,  his  profit  arises  more  directly  from  seliiog  than 
from  buying ;  and  he  is,  upon  all  these  aocounts,  ge- 
nerally much  more  anxious  to  exchange  his  goods 
for  money  than  his  money  for  goods.  But  though 
a  particular  merchant,  with  abundance  of  goods  in 
his  warehouse,  may  sometimes  be  ruined  by  not  be- 
ing able  to  sell  them  in  time,  a  nation  or  country  is 
not  liable  to  the  same  accident.  The  whole  capital 
of  a  merchant  frequently  consists.in  perishable  goods 
destined  for  purchasing  money.  But  it  is  but  a  v^ry 
small  part  of  the  annual  produce  of  the  land  and  la- 
bour of  a  country,  ^which  can  ever  be  destined  for 
, purchasing  gold  and  silver  from  their  neighbours. 
The  far  greater  part  is  circulated  and  consumed 
ampng  themselves  ;  and  even  of  the  surplus  which 
is  sent  abroad,  the  greater  part  is  generally  destined 
for  the  purchase  of  other  foreign  goods.  Thou^ 
gold  and  silver,  therefore,  could  not  be  had  in  ex- 
change for  the  gQods  destined  to  purchase -them, 
the  nation  would  not  be  ruined.  It  might»  indeed, 
suffer  some  loss  and  inconveniency,  and  be  forced 
upon  some  of  those  expedients  which  are  necessary 
for  supplying  the  place  of  money.  The  annual  pro- 
duce of  its  land  and  labour,  however,  would  be  the 
same,  or  very  nearly  the  same  as  usual ;  because  the 
«Wie,  or  very  nearly  the  same  consumable  capital 
would  be  employed  in  ra^ntaining  it.    And  though 
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goods  do  not  always  draw  money  so  readily  as  money 
draws  goods,  in  the  long-run  they  draw  it  more  ne- 
cessai'ily  than  even  it  draws  them.  Goods  can  serve 
many  other  purposes  besides  purchasing  money,  but 
money  can  serve  no  other  purpose  besides  piirchas- 
ing  goods.  Money,  therefore,  necessarily  runs  af- 
ter goods,  but  goods  do  not  always  or  necessarily 
run  after  money.  The  man  who  buys,  does  not  al« 
ways  mean  to  sell  again,  but  frequently  to  use  or 
to  consume ;  whereas  he  who  sells  always  means 
to  buy  again.  The  one  may  frequently  have  done 
the  whole,  but  the  other  can  never  have  done  more 
than  the  one  half  of  his  business.  It  is  not  for  its 
own  sake  that  men  desire  money,  but  for  the  sake 
of  what  they  can  purchase  with  it. 

Consumable  con^modities,  it  is  said,  jare  soon  de- 
stroyed ;  whereas  gold  and  silver  are  of  a  more  du- 
rable nature,  and  were  it  not  for  this  continual  ex- 
portation, might  be  accumulated  for  ages  together, 
to  the  incredible  augmentation  of  the  real  wealth  of 
the  country.  Nothing,  therefore,  it  is  pretended, 
can  be  more  disadvantageous  to  any  country,  than 
the  trade  which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  such 
lasting  for  such  perishable  commodities.  We  do 
not,  however,  reckon  that  trade  disadvantageous, 
which  consists  in  the  exchange  of  the  hard-ware  of 
England  for  the  wines  of  France  {  and  yet  hard- 
ware is  a  very  durable  commodity,  and  were  it  not 
for  this  continual  exportation,  might  too  be  accu- 
mulated for  ages  together,  to  the  incredible  aug- 
mentation of  the  pots  and  pans  of  the  country.  But 
it  readily  occurs,  that  the  number  of  such  utensils  is 
in  every  country  necessarily  limited  by  the  use  which 
there  is  for  them }  that  it  would  he  absurd  to  havq 
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more  pots  and  pans  than  were  necessary  fbr  cook* 
ing  the  victuals  usually  consumed  there ;  and  that, 
if  the  quantity  of  victuals  were  to  increase,  the  num« 
ber  of  pots  and  pans  would  readily  increase  along 
with  it ;  a  part  of  the  increased  quantity  of  victuals 
being  employed  in  purchasing  them,  or  in  maintain** 
ing  an  additional  number  of  workmen  whose  busi* 
ness  it  was  to  make  them.  It  should  as  readily  oc« 
cur,  that  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  is  in  every 
country  limited  by  the  use  which  there  is  for  those 
metals ;  that  their  use  consists  in  circulating  commo^ 
dities,  as  coin,  and  in  afibrding  a  species  of  household 
furniture,  as  plate ;  that  the  quantity  of  coin  in  every 
country  is  regulated  by  the  value  of  the  commodities 
which  are  to  be  circulated  by  it ;  increase  that  value, 
and  immediately  a  part  of  it  will  be  sent  abroad  to 
purchase^  wherev^er  it  is  to  be  had,  the  additional 
quantity  of  coin  requisite  for  circulating  them  :  that 
the  quantity  of  plate  is  regulated  by  the  number 
and  wealth  of  those  private  families  who  chuse  to 
indulge  themselves  in  that  sort  of  magnificence ;  in- 
crease the  number  and  wealth  of  such  families,  and 
a  pait  of  tliis  increased  wealth  will  most  probably 
be  employed  in  purchasing,  wherever  it  is  to  be 
found,  an  additional  quantity  of  plate ;  that  to  at* 
tempt  to  increase  the  wealth  of  any  country,  either 
by  introducing  or  by  detaining  in  it  an  unnecessary 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver,  is  as  absurd  as  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  increase  the  good  cheer  of  private 
families,  by  obliging  them  to  keep  an  unnecessary 
number  of  kitchen  utensils.  As  the  expense  of  pur- 
chasing those  unnecessary  utensils  would  diminish, 
instead  of  increasing,  either  the  quantity  or  good- 
ness of  the  family  provisions  j  so  the  expense  d 
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purchasUig  ao  unnecessary  quantity  of  gold  and  sil* 
ver  must,  in  every  country^  as  necessarily  diminisb 
the  wealth  which  fi^eds,  clothes,  and  lodges,  which 
maintains  and  employs  the  people.  Gdid  and  silver, 
whether  in  the  shape  of  coin  or  of  plate,  are  uten« 
sils,  it  must  be  remembered,  as  much  as  the  fumi. 
ture  of  the  lutcben.  Increase  the  use  of  them,  in- 
crease the  consumable  commodities  which  are  to  be 
circulated,  managed,  and  prepared  by  means  of 
them,  and  you  will  infalUbly  increase  the  quantity ; 
but  if  you  attempt  by  extraordinary  means  to  in* 
crease  the  quantity,  you  will  as  infallibly  diminish 
the  uae>  and  even  the  quantity  too,  which  in  those 
metals  can  never  be  greater  than  what  the  use  re- 
quires.  Were  they  ever  to  be  accumulated  beyond 
this  quantity,  their  trans^rtatiop  is  so  easy,  and  the 
loss  which  attends  their  lying  idle  and  unemployed 
so  great,  that  no  law  could  prevent  their  being  im- 
mediatdy  sent  out  of  the  country. 

It  is  not  always  necessary  to  accumulate  gold  and 
silver,  in  ordw  to  enable  a  country  to  carry  on  fo- 
reign wars,  and  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies  in  dis- 
tant countries,  fleets  and  armies  are  maintained, 
not  with  gold  and  silver,  but  with  consumable  goods. 
The  nation  which,  from  the  annual  produce  of  its 
4oinest^  industry,  from  the  annual  revenue  arising 
out  of  its  lands,  and  labour,  and  consumable  stock, 
haa  wherewithal  to  purchase  those  consumable  goods 
in  distant  countries,  can  maintain  foreign  wars  there. 

A  nation  may  purchase  the  pay  and  provisioijis  of 
am  army  in  a  distant  country  three  different  ways  ; 
by  sending  dbroad  either,  first,  some  part  of  its  ac- 
cunakited  gold  and  stiver ;  oc,  secondly,  siw>e  part 
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of  the  annual  produce  of  its  manufactures ;  or,  last 
of  ally  some  part  of  its  annual  rude  produce. 

The  gold  and  silver  which  can  properly  be  consi- 
dered as  accumulated,  or  stored  up  in  any  country, 
may  be  distinguished  into  thre6  parts ;  first,  the  cir- 
culating money ;  secondly,  the  plate  of  private  fami- 
lies ;  and,  last  of  all,  the  money  which  may  have 
been  collected  by  many  years'  parsimony,  and  laid 
up  in  the  treasury  of  the  prince. 

It  can  seldom  happen  that  much  can  be  spared 
from  the  circulating  money  of  the  country  j  because 
in  that  there  can  seldom  be  much  redundancy.  Tlie 
value  of  goods  annually  bought  and  sold  in  any 
country  requires  a  certain  quantity  of  money  to 
circulate  and  distribute  them  to  their  proper  con- 
sumers, and  can  give  employment  to  no  more.  The 
channel  of  circulation  necessarily  draws  to  itself  a 
sum  sufficient  to  fill  it,  and  never  admits  any  more. 
Something,  however,  is  generally  withdrawn  from 
this  channel  in  the  case  of  foreign  war.  By  the 
great  number  of  people  who  are  maintained  abroad, 
fewer  are  maintained  at  home.  Fewer  goods  are 
circulated  there,  and  less  money  becomes  necessary 
to  circulate  them.  An  extraordinary  quantity  of 
paper  money  of  some  sort  or  other,  too,  such  as  ex- 
cheqner  notes,  navy  bills,  and  bank  bilk,  in  £ng« 
land,  is  generally  issued  upon  such  occasions,  and, 
by  supplying  the  place  of  circulating  gold  and  sil* 
vfer,  gives  an  opportunity  of  sending  a  greater  quan* 
tity  of  it  abroad.  All  this,  however,  could  aflbrd 
but  a  poor  resource  for  maintaining  a  foreign  war^ 
of  great  expense,  and  several  years  duration. 

The  melting  down  of  the  plate  of  private  families 
has,  upon  every  occasion,  been  found  a  still  more 
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insignificant  one.  '  The  French,  in  thq  beginning  of 
the  last  war,  did  not  derive  so  much  advantage  from 
this  expedient  as  to  compensate  the  loss  of  the 
fashion. 

The  accumulated  treasures  of  the  prince  have  in 
former  times  afibrded  a  much  greater  and  more  last* 
ing  resource.  In  the  present  times,  if  you  except 
the  king  of  Prussia,  to  accumulate  treasure  seems 
to  be  DO  part  of  the  pdicy  of  European  princes. 

The  funds  which  maintained  the  foreign  wars  of 
the  present  century,  the  most  expensive  perhaps 
i^hich  history  records,  seem  to  have  had  little  de- 
pendency upon  the  exportation  either  of  the  circu- 
lating money,  or  of  the  plate  of  private  families,  or 
of  the  treasure  of  the  prince.  The  last  French  war 
cost  Great  Britain  upwards  of  5&9O,00O,00O,  inclu- 
ding not  only  the  j^5,0G0,000  of  new  debt  that, 
was  contracted,  but  the  additional  2s.  in  the  pound 
land-tax,  and  what  was  annually  borrowed  of  the 
sinking-fund.  Mwe  than  two-thirds  of  this  expense 
were  laid  out  in  distant  countries ;  in  Germany,  Por- 
tugal, America,  in  the  ports  of  the  Mediterranean, 
in  the  East  and  West  Indies.  The  kings  of  Eng- 
land had  no  accumulated  treasure.  Yfe  never  heard 
of  any  extraordinary  quantity  of  plate  being  melted 
down.  The  circulating  gold  ^nd  silver  of  the  coun- 
try had  not  been  supposed  to  exceed  j?l  8,000,000. 
Since  the  late  re  coinage  of  the  gold,  however,  it  is 
believed  to  have  been  a  good  deal  under*rated.  Let 
us  suppose,  therefore,  according  to  the  most  exag- 
gerated computation  which  I  remember  to  have 
either  seen  or  heardof,  that,  gold  and  silver  to^ 
gether,  it  amounted  to  ^80,000,000.  Had  the  war 
been  carried  on  by  means  of  our  money,  the  whola 
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of  it  mustf  even  according  to  this  computation^ 
have  been  sent  out  and  returned  again,  at  least 
twice  in  a  period  of  between  six  and  seven  years. 
Should  this  be  supposed,  it  would  afford  the  most 
decisive  argument,  to  demonstrate  how  unnecessary 
it  is  for  government  to  watch  over  the  preservation 
of  money,  since,  upon  this  supposition,  the  whole 
money  of  the  country  must  have  gone  fVom  it,  and 
returned  to  it  again,  two  different  times  in  so  short 
a  period,  without  any  body's  knowing  any  thing  of 
the  matter.  The  channel  of  circulation,  however^ 
never  appeared  more  empty  than  usual  during  any 
part  of  this  period.  Few  people  wanted  money  who 
had  wherewithal  to  pay  for  it.  The  profits  of  fo- 
reign trade,  indeed,  were  greater  than  usual  during 
the  whole  war,  but  especially  towards  the  end  of  it 
This  occasioned,  what  it  always  occasions,  a  general 
over^trading  in  all  the  ports  of  Great  Britain  j  and 
this  again  occasioned  the  usual  complaint  of  the 
scarcity  of  money,  which  always  follows  over*tnul- 
ing.  Many  people  wanted  it,  who  had  neither 
wherewithal  to  buy  it,  nor  credit  to  borrow  it ;  and 
because  the  debtors  found  it  difficult  to  borrow,  the 
creditors  found  it  difficult  to  gtt  paymrat.  Gold 
and  silver,  however,  were  generally  to  be  had  for 
their  value,  by  those  who  had  that  value  to  give  for 
them. 

The  enormous  expense  of  the  late  war,  tber^or^ 
must  have  been  chiefly  defrayed,  not  by  the  exporta^* 
tion  of  gold  and  silver,  but  by  that  of  British  commo- 
dities of  some  kind  or  other.  When  the  govern- 
ment, or  those  who  acted  under  them,  contracted 
with  a  merchant  for  a  remittance  to  some  foreign 
coaxttry^  he  would  naturally  endeavour  to  pay  his 
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foreign  correspondent,  upon  whom  lie  granted  a  bill« 
by  sending  s^road  rather  commodities  than  gold  and 
silver.  If  the  commodities  of  GresA  Britain  were  not 
in  deiQand  in  that  country,  he  would  endeavour  to 
send  them  to  some  other  country  in  which  he  could 
purchase  a  bill  upon  that  coimtry.  The  transporta- 
tion of  commodities,  When  propeiiy  suited  to  the 
maiicet,  is  always  attended  with  a  considerable  pro- 
fit ;  whereas  that  of  gold  and  silver  is  scarce  ever 
attended  with  any.  When  those  metals  are  sent 
abroad  in  order  to  purchase  foreign  commodities, 
the  merchant's  profit  arises,  not  from  the  psrchase, 
but  from  the  sale  of  the  returns.  But  when  they 
are  sent  abroad  merely  to  pay  a  debt,  he  gets  po  re- 
turns, and  consequently  no  pro!^  He  natucaQy, 
tlierefore,  exerts  his  invention  to  find  out  a  way  of 
paying  his  foreign  ddks,  rather  by  the  exportation 
of  commodities,  than  by  that  of  gpld  and  silver.  Hie 
great  quantity  of  Brkti^  goods,  exported  durii^  the 
course  of  the  late  war,  without  bringing  badk  any 
returns,  k  accordin^^  remarked  by  the  author  of 
the  Present  State  c^tbe  Nation. 

Besides  the  three  sorts  of  gold  and  silver  above 
mentioned,  there  is  in  all  great  commercial  coun- 
tries a  good  deal  of  bullion  alternately  imported 
and  exported,  for  the  purposes  of  foreign  trade. 
This  bulHon,  as  it  drculates  among  different  com** 
merciai  countries,  in  the  same  manner -as  the  na* 
tional  coin  circulates  in  every  country,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  money  of  the  great  mercantile  repub« 
lie.  The  national  coin  receives  its  movement  and 
direction  from  the  commodities  circulated  within  the 
precincts  of  each  particular  country ;  the  money  in 
the  mercantile  republic,  from  those  circulated  be«> 
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tveen  different  countries.    Both  are  employed  in 
Dsunlltating  exchanges,  the  one  between  different  in- 
dividuab  of  the  same,  the  other  between  those  of 
di£ferent  nations.     Part  of  this  money  of  the  great 
mercantile  republic  may  have  been,  and  probably 
was,  emi^oyed  in  carrying  on  the  late  war.  In  time 
of  a  genend  war,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  a 
movement  and  direction  should  be  impressed  upon 
it,  difierent  from  what  it  usually  follows  in  profound 
peace ;  that  it  should  circulate  more  about  the  seat 
of  the  war,  and  be  more  employed  in  purchasing 
there,  and  in  the  neighbouring  countries,  the  pay 
and  provisions  of  the  different  armies^    But  what*, 
ever  part  of  this  money  of  the  mercantile  republic 
Great  Britain  may  have  annually  employed  in  this 
manner,  it  must  have  been  annually  purchased,  ei« 
ther  with  British  commodities,  or  with  something 
else  that  had  been  purchased  with  them  j  which  still 
X  brings  us  back  to  commodities  to  the  uinual  produce 
of  the  land  and  labour  ot  the  country,  as  the  ulti- 
mate resources  which  enabled  us  to  carry  on  the 
war.    It  is  natural,  indeed,  to  suppose,  that  so  great 
an  annual  expense  must  have  been  defrayed  from  a 
great  annual  produce.    The  expense  of  1761,  for  ex* 
ample,  amounted  to  more  than  4^19,000,000.    No 
accumulation  could  have  supported  so  great  an  an- 
nual profusion.    There  is  no  annual  produce,  evei/ 
of  gold  and  silver,  which  could  have  supported  it. 
The  whole  gold  and  silver  annually  imporited  into 
both  Spain  and  Portugal,  according  to  the  best  ac- 
counts, does  not  commonly  much  exceed  4^6,000^000 
sterUng,  which,  in  some  years,  would  scarce  have 
paid  four  months  expense  of  the  late  war. 
The  commodities  most  proper  for  being  .transport- 
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ed  to  distant  countries,  in  order  to  purdiase  there 
either  the  pay  and  provisions  of  an  army,  or  some 
part  of  the  money  of  the  mercantile  republic  to  be 
employed  in  purchasing  them,  seem  to  be  the  finer 
and  more  improved  manufactures }  such  as  contain 
a  great  value  in  a  small  bulk^  lUid  can  therefore  be 
exported  to  a  great  distance  at  little  expense.    A 
country  whose  industry  produces  a  great  annual 
surplus  of  such  manufactures,  which  are  usually  ex- 
ported to  foreign  countries,  may  carry  on  for  many 
years  a  very  expensive  foreign  war,  without  either 
exporting  any  considerable  quantity  of  gpld  and  sil* 
ver,  or  even  having  any  such  quantity  to  export.     A 
considerable  part  of  the  annual  8urplusK>f  its  mami- 
fiu^tuTes  must,  indeed,  in  this  case,  be  exported  with* 
out  bringing  back  any  returns  to  the  country,  though 
it  do^  to  the  merchant )  the  government  purchasing 
of  the  merchant  his  bills  upon  foreign  countries,  in 
order  to  purchase  there  the  pay  and  provisions,  of  an 
army.  Some  part  of  this  surplus,  however,  may  still 
continue  to  bring  back  a  return.    The  manufacture 
ers  during  the  war  will  have  a  double  demand 
upon  them,  and  be  called  upon  first  to  work  up 
goods  to  be  sent  abroad,  for  paymg  the  bills  drawn 
upon  foreign  countries  for  the  pay  and  provisions  of 
the  army ;  and^  secondly,  to  work  up  such  as  are  ne« 
cessary  for  purchasing  the  common  returns  that  had 
usually  I)een  consumed  in  the  country.      In  the 
midst  of  the  most  destructive  foreign  war,  there- 
fore, the  greater  part  of  manufactures  may  fre^ 
quently  .flourish  greatly ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  they 
may  decUne  on  the  return  of  peace.  They  may  flou- 
rish amidst  the  ruin  of  their  country,  and  begin  to 
decay  upon  the  return  of  its  prosperity.    The  di& 
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ferent  slate  of  many  different  faranches  of  the  Bri* 
tish  manufactures  during  the  late  waor,  and  for  some 
time  after  the  peace^  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of 
what  has  been  just  now  said. 

No  foreign  war^  of  great  expense  or  duration, 
could  conveniently  be  carried  on  liy  the  exporta* 
tion  of  the  rude  produce  of  the  soS.  The  expense 
of  sending  such  a  quantity  of  it  into  a  for^^  coiw* 
try  a$  might  purchase  tfa«  pay  and  provisioos  of  ao 
army  would  be  too  great  Few  countries,  too,  pro^ 
duce  much  more  rude  produce  than  wlutt  is  suffioeirt 
for  the  subsistence  of  their  own  iahabitants.  To- 
send  abroad  any  great  quantity  of  it^  therefore, 
would  be  to^send  abroad  a  part  o£  the  oecessary 
subsistence  of  the  people.  It  is  otherwise  wttfa  the 
exportation  of  manu&ctures.  The  maintenance  of 
the  people  empl<^ed  in  them  is  kept  at  borne,,  and 
only  the  surplus  part  of  their  woric  is  exported.  Air 
Hufise  frequently  takes  notice  of  the  inability  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  England  to  canrfy  on,  without  inter- 
ruption^ any  fiMreign.war  of  \ovig  duration.  Hie  Emg" 
lish  in  those  days  had  ootJling  wherewitkiif  te»  pur- 
diase  the  pay  and  provitions  of  their  armk&  io  fo- 
reign countries,  but  either  the  rude  produce  of  the 
soil,  of  which  no  considerable  part  could  be  spared 
from  the  home  consumption,  or  a  few  manufiictures 
of  the  coarsest  kind,  <tf  which,  as  wc^l  aa  of  the  rade 
produce^  the  transportation  was  too  expensive.  This 
inability  did  not  arise  from  the  wfuit  of  money,  but 
of  the  finer  smd  more  improved  monolactares.  Buy- 
ing and  setting  was  transacted  by  neans  of  money 
in  England  then  as  well  as  now.  llie  quantity  of 
circulating  money  must  have  borne  the  same  pro- 
portion to  the  numbier  and  value  of  puitilttses  add 
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sales  ufuallj  transacted  at  that  tuMj  which  it  does 
to  those  transacted  at  present ;  or,  ratiier,  it  must 
have  borne  a  greater  proportion,  because  there  was 
then  no  paper,  which  now  occupies  a  great  part  of 
tiie  Nbploynient  of  gold  and  silver.  Among  nations 
to  whom  commerce  and  manu&ctures  are  little 
ItBown,  the  sovereign,  upon  extraordinary  occasions, 
can  seldom  draw  any  considerable  aid  from  his 
SKdb(jects»  for  reasons  which  shall  be  explained  here- 
aftm.  It  is  in  such  countries,  therefore,  that  he  ge- 
QttcaUy.  endeavours' to  accumulate  a  treasure,  as  the 
otily  resource  agunst  such  emeiigencies.  Indepen- 
dent of  this  necessiQr,  he  is,  in  such  a  situation,  na- 
turally disposed  to  the  parsimony  requisite  for  ac« 
cumulation*  In  that  simple  state,  the  expense  even 
of  a  sovereign  is  not  directed  by  the  vanity  which 
delights  in  the  gaudy  finery  of  a  court,  but  is  em- 
ployed in  bounty  to  his  tenants,  and  hospitality  to 
las  retainers^  But  boun^  and  hospitality  very  sel- 
dom lead  to  extra¥agance ;  though  vanity  almost 
always  does.  Every  TWtar  chie^  accordingly,  has 
k  treOHire.  The  treasures  of  Mazepa,  chief  of  the 
Cossacks  ia  the  Ukndnet  the  &mous  idly  of  Charles 
XII,  are  said  to  have  been  very  great*  Tlie 
Fretndi  Idngs  of  the  Merovingian  race  had  all  trea- 
sures. When  tiiey  divided  their  kingdom  amoi^ 
tbetr  diffisrent  children,  they  divided  their  treasures 
too.  The  Saxon  princes,  and  the  first  kii^  after 
the  cmiquest,  weemx  likewise  to  have  acounulated 
treasures.  The  first  exploit  of  every  new  reign 
was  commoidy  to  seiae  the  treasure  of  the  pre- 
ceding king,  as  the  moat  essential  measure  for  se- 
curing the  sttocessiiin.  The  sovereigns  of  improved 
and  coauMrdal  countries  are  not  mder  the  same 
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necessity  of  accumulating  treasures,  because  they 
can  generally  draw  from  their  subjects  extraordi- 
nary aids  upon  extraordinary  occasions.  They  are 
likewise  less  disposed  to  do  so.  They  naturally, 
perhaps  necessarily,  follow  the  mode  of  the  times  ; 
and  their  expense  comes  to  be  regulated  by  the 
same  extravagant  vanity  which  directs  that  of  all 
the  other  great  proprietors  in  their  dominions.  The 
insignificant  pageantry  of  their  court  becomes  every 
day  more  brilliant ;  and  the  expense  of  it  not  only 
prevents  accumulation,  but  frequently  encroaches 
upon  the  funds  destined  for  more  necessary  expenses. 
What  DercyUidas  said  of  the  court  of  Persia,  may 
be  affiled  to  that  of  several  European  princes,  that 
he  saw  there  much  splendour,  but  little  strength, 
and  many  servants,  but  few  soldiers. 

The  importation  of  gold  and  silver  is  not  the  prin- 
cipal,  much  less  the  sole  benefit,  which  a  nation  de- 
rives from  its  foreign  trade.  Between  whatever 
places  foreign  trade  is  carried  on,  they  all  of  them 
derive  two  distinct  benefits  from  it.  It  carries  out 
that  surplus  part  of  the  produce  of  their  land  and 
labour  for  which  there  is  no  demand  among  them, 
and  brings  back  in  return  for  it  something  else  for 
which  there  is  a  demand.  It  gives  a  value  to  their 
superfluities,  by  exchanging  them  for  something 
else,  which  may  satisfy  a  part  of  th^eir  wants  and 
increase  their  enjoyments.  By  means  of  it,  the 
narrowness  of  the  home  market  does  not  hinder  the 
division  of  labour  in  any  particular  branch  of  art  or 
manufacture  from  being  carried  to  the  hi^est  per- 
fection.  By  opening  a  more  extensive  market  for 
whatever  part  of  the  produce  of  their  labour  may 
exceed  the  home  consumption,  it  encourages  them 
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to  improve  its  productive  power,  and  to  augment 
its  amiiHtl  produce  to  the  utmost,  and  thereby  to  in« 
crease  the  real  revenue  and  wealth  of  the  society. 
These  great  and  important  services  foreign  trade  is 
continually  occupied  in  performing  to  all  the  diffe- 
rent countries  between  which  it  is  carried  on.  They 
all  derive  great  benefit  from  it,  though  that  in  which 
the  merchant  resides  generally  derives  the  gre^;est, 
as  he  is  generally  more  employed  in  supplying  the 
wants,  and  carrying  out  the  superfluities  of  his  own, 
than  of  any  other  particular  country.  To  import  the 
gold  and  silver  which  may  be  wanted  into  the  coun- 
tries which  have  no  mines,  is,  no  doid)t,  a  part  c^  the 
business  of  foreign  commerce.  It  is,  however,  a  most 
insignificant  part  of  it.  A  country  which  carried  on 
foreign  trade  merely  upon  this  account,  could  scarce 
have  occasion  to  freight  a  ship  in  a  century. 

It  is  not  by  the  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
that  the  discovery  of  America  has  enriched  Europe. 
By  the  abundance  of  the  American  mines,  those 
metals  have  become  cheaper.  A  service  of  plate 
can  now  be  purchased  for  about  a  third  part  of 
the  corn,  or  a  third  part  of  the  labour,  which  it 
would  have  cost  in  the  fifteenth  century.  With  the 
same  annual  expense  of  labour  aud  commodities, 
Europe  can  annually  purchase  about  three  times 
th^  quantity  of  plate  which  it  could  have  purchased 
at  that  time.  But  when  a  commodity  comes  to  be 
sold  for  a  third  part  of  what  had  been  its  usual 
price,  not  only  those  who  purchased  it  before  can 
purchase  three  times  their  former  quantity,  but  it 
is  brought  down  to  the  level  of  a  much  greater 
number  of  purchasers,  perhaps  to  more  than  ten, 
perhaps  to  more  than  twenty  times  the  former 
number.    So  that  there  may  be  in  Europe  at  pre* 
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sent,  not  only  more  tfaan  thr^e  timefi,  but  mora 
tban  twenty  or  thirty  times  the  quautity  of  plate 
which  would  have  been  in  it,  ^ea  in  itg  prasent 
state  of  improvement*  had  the  discovery  of  the 
American  mines  never  been  made.    So  far  Europe 
basi  no  doidit^  gained  a  real  convediency,  though 
sttreiy  a  very  trifling  one.    The  cheapt^ss  of  gold 
ai^  silver  renders  those  metab  raUier  less  fit  for  the 
purpc^es  i(^  money  than  they  were  before.  In  order 
to  make  the  same  porchases,  wt  must  load  ourselves 
with  a  greater  quantity  of  them,  and  carry  about  a 
shilling  in  our  pocket,  where  a  groat  would  have 
done  before.    It  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  most 
trifling,  this  incoaveniency»  oridie  opposite  conve« 
niency.    Neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  have 
iciade  any  very  essential  cfaai^  in  the  state  of  £u* 
rope.    The  discovery  of  America^  however,  cer^ 
tainly  made  a  most  essential  <me«     By  opening  a 
new  and  inexhaustible  market  to  all  the  commo- 
ditiei  of  Europe,  it  gave  occasion  to  new  divisions 
of  labour  and  improvements  of  art,  which  iti  the 
narrow  circle  of  the  liliment  commerce  could  never 
have  taken  place,  for  want  of  a  market  to  take  off 
tlie  gi^ater  part  of  their  produce.    The  proiuctive 
powers  of  labour  were  improved,  and  its  produce 
mcreased  in  ali  the  different  Oountntes  of  Sarope, 
and  together  witii  it  the   real  revenue  and  wealth 
of  the  inhabitants.     The  commodities  of  Europe 
were  almoin  idi  new  to  America,  aiAi  many  of  those 
of  America  were  ttew  to  £ure)ie«     A  n^w  set  of 
exchangee,  therefore^  began  to  take  pluce^  wfaidi 
had  never  been  thought  of  bifons,  and  which  should 
naturally  have  proved  m  advantageow  to  the  new^ 
as  it  certainly  did  to  the  old  continent.    Tise  aa^ 
vsi^  injustice  of  tbfe  Europeans  imdeted  an  event, 
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wbicb  ought  to  have  been  beBefici«l  to  aU,  niiMua  and 
destructive  to  several  of  those  unfortunate  countries. 
The  discovery  of  a  passage  to  the  East  Indies  by 
the  Ci^  of  Good  Hope,  which  hl^>pelled  mudk 
about  the  eame  time,  opened  perhaps  a  still  more 
ext&Mive  range  to  foreign  commerce,  than  even  that 
af  America,  notwithstanding  the. greater  distance. 
There  were  but  two  nations  in  America,  in  any  re- 
spect, superior  to  the  savages,  and  these  were  de- 
stroyed almost  as  soon  as  discovered  The  rest  were 
mere  savages*  But  the  empires  of  China,  Indostan, 
Japsm,  as  well  as  several  others  in  die  East  Indies, 
without  having  richer  mhies  of  goM  or  silver,  were^ 
in  every  other  respect,  nuch  richer,  better  cultivat- 
ed, and  more  advanced  in  all  arts  and  manufacture^ 
than  either  Mexico  or  Peru,  even  though  we  riiould 
credit,  what  plainly  deserves  no  credit,  the  exagge- 
rated accounts  of  the  Spanish  writers  concerning 
the  aiMrient  state  of  those  empires.  But  rich  and 
civilifled  nations  can  always  exchange  to  a  much 
greater  value  with  one  another,  dian  widi  savages 
and  barbarians.  Europe,  however,  has  hitherto  de- 
rived much  lefts  advantage  from  its  commerce  with 
tte  East  Indies,  than  from  that  with  America. 
TThe  Portuguese  monopolised  the  East  India  tirade 
to  themsdves  for  about  a  century  ;  and  it  was  only 
indirectly,  and  through  them,  that  the  other  nations 
of  Europe  could  eMier  send  out  or  receive  any  goods 
fipom  that  country*  When  the  Dutch,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  hot  century,  began  to  encroach  upon 
them,  tiiey  vested  their  whole  East  IncBa  commerae 
in  an  exdusive  compaiy.  The  English,  Frendi, 
Swedes,  and  Danc»,  have  all  followed  their  example  ( 
so  that  no  great  uacion  in  Europe  bai  ever  yet  had 
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the  benefit  of  a  free  commerce  to  ihe  East  Indies* 
No  other  reason  need  be  assigned  why  it  has  never 
been  so  advantageous  as  the  trade  to  America^ 
which,  between  almost  every  nation  of  Europe  and 
its  own  colonies,  is  free  to  all  its  subjects.  The 
exclusive  privileges  of  those  East  India  companies, 
their  great  riches,  the  great  favour  and  protection 
which  these  have  procured  them  from  their  respec- 
tive governments,  have  excited  much  envy  against 
tiiem.  This  envy  has  frequently  represented  their 
trade  as  altogether  pernicious,  on  accouot  of  the 
great  quantities  of  silver  which  it  every  year  ex- 
ports from  the  countries^  from  which  it  is  carried 
on.  The  parties  concerned  have  replied,  that  their 
trade  by  this  continual  exportation  of  silver,  might 
indeed  tend  to  impoverish  Europe  in  general,  but 
not  the  particular  country  from  which  it  was  carried 
on ;  because,  by  the  exportation  of  a  part  of  the  re- 
turns to  other  European  countries,  it  annually 
brought  liome  a  much  greater  quantity  of  that  me- 
.  tal  than  it  carried  out.  Both  the  objection  and  the 
reply  are  founded  in  the  popular  notion  which  I 
have  been  just  now  examining.  It  is  therefore 
unnecessary  to  say  any  thing  further  about  either. 
By  the  annual  exportation  of  silver  to  the  East  In- 
dies, plate  is  probably  somewhat  dearer  in  Europe 
than  it  otherwise  might  have  been  ;  and  coined  sil- 
ver probably  purchases  a  larger  quantity  both  of  la- 
bour and  commodities.  .  The  former  of  these  two 
effects  is  a  very  small  loss,  the  latter  a  very  small 
advantage ;  both  too  insignificant  to  deserve  any  part 
of  the  public  attention.  The  trade  to  the  East  Indies, 
by  opening  a  market  to  the  commodities  of  Europe, 
or,  what  comes  nearly  to  the  same  thing,  to  the  gold 
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and  silver  which  is  ptkrchased  with  those  commodities^ 
mast  tiecesttrily  tend  to  increase  the  annual  produc- 
tion of  European  commoditiw,  wmi'o&amtpmiikf^^tie 
real  wealth  and  revenue  of  Europe.  That  it  hn  hi- 
therto increased  them  so  little,  is  probably  owing  to 
the  restraints  which  it  everywhere  lidiours  under. 

I  thought  it  necessary,  though  at  the  hazard  of 
being  tedious,  to  examine  at  full  length  this  popular 
notion,  that  wealth  consists  in  money,  or  in  gold 
and  silver.  Money,  in  common  language,  as  I  have 
already  observed,  frequently  signifies  weidth ;  and 
this  ambiguity  of  oppression  has  rendered  this  po« 
pular  notion  so  familiar  to  ps,  that  even  they  who 
are  convinced  of  its  absurdity,  are  very  apt  to  for* 
get  their  own  principles,  and,  in  the  course  of  their 
reasonings,  to  take  it  for  granted  as  a  certain  and 
undeniable  Uiith.  Some  of  the  best  English  writers 
upon  commerce  set  out  with  observing,  that  the 
wealth  of  a  country  consists,  not  in  its  gold  and  sil- 
ver only,  but  in  its  lands,  houses,  and  consumable 
goods  of  all  different  kinds.  In  the  course  of  their 
reasonings,  however,  the  lands,  houses,  and  consum- 
able goods,  seem  to  slip  out  of  their  memory ;  and 
the  strain  of  their  argument  frequently  supposes  that 
all  wealth  consists  in  gold  and  silver,  and  that  to 
multiply  those  metals  is  the  great  object  of  national 
industry  and  commerce. 

The  two  principles  being  established,  however, 
that  wealth  consisted  in  gold  atod  silver,  and  that 
those  metals  could  be  brought  into  a  country  which 
had  no  mines,  hnly  by  the  balance  of  trade,  or  by 
exporting  to  a  greater  vidue  than  it  imported  ;  it  ne- 
cessarily became  the  great  object  of  political  econo- 
my to  diminish  as  mucl|  as  possible  the  importation 
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of  fovmgn  goods  for  home  oHifiutnplmfi^  and  to  in* 
crease  as  much  as  possible  the  exportation  of  the  pro« 
duce  of  domestic  industry.  Its  two  great  engines 
for  enriching  the  country,  therefore,  were  restraints 
upon  importation,  andencouragement  toexportatton. 

The  pesb^ints  upon  importation  were  of  two  kinds. 

Firsts  restraints  upon  the  importation  of  such  fo* 
reign  goods  for  home  consomption  as  could  be  pro* 
duced  at  home,  from  whatever  country  Uiey  were 
imported. 

Secondly,  restnunts  upon  the  importaiioti  of  goods 
of  almost  idl  kinds,  from  those  particular  cou&tries 
with  which  the  htlance  of  trade  was  supposed  to  be 
distelvantageous. 

Those  di£^^nt  restraints  consisfaed  sometimes  in 
high  duties,  and  sometimes  in  absolute  prohibitioM* 

Exportation  was  encouraged  sometimes  by  draw* 
backs,  sometimes  by  bounties,  sometimes  by  advan* 
tageons  treaties  of  commerce  with  forei^  states,  and 
sometimes  by  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  dis- 
tant countries. 

Drawbacks  were  given  upon  two  di£fereat  occa- 
sions. When  the  home  manu&ctures  were  subject 
to  any  duty  or  excise,  either  the  whole  or  a  part  of 
it  was  fiequendy  drawn  back  upon  their  exporta- 
tion-; and  when  foreign  goods  liable  to  a  duty  were 
imported,  in  order  to  be  exported  again,  either  the 
whole  or  a  part  of  this  duty  was  sometimes  given 
back  upon  such  exportation. 

Bounties  were  given  for  the  encourag^nent,  either 
of  some  beginning  manufactin^,  or  of  snch  sorts^ 
industry  of  other  kinds  as  were  supposed  to  deserve 
particular  fiivour. 

By  advantageous  treaties  of  commerce,  particular 
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privileges  were  procured  in  some  fort^  rtate  for 
the  goods  and  inercbants  of  the  cfnvatry^  beyond 
what  were  granted  to  thoM  of  other  countries^ 

By  the  establishment  of  colonies  in  distant  coun- 
trieB,  not  otily  particular  privfleges^  but  a  mooopotyf 
was  frequently  procured  for  the  goods  and  merdbants 
c^the  country  whi<&  estabUriied  them. 

The  two  sorts  of  restraints  upon  importation  above 
mentioned^  together  with  tibese  four  encouragements 
to  exportation,  constitute  the  six  jHrincjpal  means 
1e^  which  the  commercial  system  proposes  to  increase 
-^tibe  qiumtity  of  gold  and  silver  in  any  country,  by 
turning  the  balance  of  trade  in  its  favour.  I  shall 
consider  each  of  them  in  a  particular  chapter,  and, 
without  taking  much  farther  notice  of  their  supposed 
tendency  ta  bring  money  into  the  c(uintry,  I  sbidl 
examine  chiefly  what  are  likely  to  be  the  efiecto  of 
each  of  them  upon  the  annual  produce  c^its  indua- 
-  try 4  According  as  diey  fend  either  to  increase  or 
diminish  the  value  of  this  annual  produce,  they  must 
evidently  tend  either  to  increase  or  diminish  the  real 
wealtjh  and  revenue  of  the  country. 


CHAEII. 

Of  Restraints  upon  the  Imporb^on  Jram  Foreigfi 
Countries  of  suck  Goods  as  can  he  produced  at 
Home. 

By  restraining,  ^ther  by  high  duties,  or  by  abso- 
lute prohibitions,  tiie  importation  of  such  goods  from 
foreign  countries  as  can  be  produced  at  home,  the 
monopoly  of  the  home  market  is  more  or  less  secured 
to  the  domestic  industry  employed  in  producing  them. 
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Thus  the  prohibition  of  importiDg  either  live  cattle 
or  salt  provisions  from  foreign  couotriesr  secures  to 
the  graziers  of  Great  Britain  the  monopdiy  <tf  the 
home  market  for  butchers'  meat.  The  high  duties 
upon  the  importation  of  com»  which,  in  times  of  mo^ 
derate  plenty^  amount  to  a  prohibition,  give  a  like 
advantage  to  the  growers  of  that  commodity.  The 
prohibition  of  the  importation  of  fore^n  wocJlens  is 
equally  favourable  to  the  woollen  manufacturers^ 
The  silk  manufacture^  lliough  altogether  employed 
upo9  foreign  materials,  has  lately  obtained  the  same 
advantage.  The  linen  manufacture  has  not  yet  ob^ 
tained  it,  but  is  making  great  strides  towards  iL 
Many  other  sorts  of  manufactures  have,  in  the  same 
manner,  obtained  in  Great  Britain,  either  alt^gether^ 
or  veiy  nearly,  a  monopoly  against  their  country^' 
men.  The  variety  of  goods,  of  which  the  importa^ 
tion  into  Great  Britain  ia  prohibited,  either  abso^ 
lutely,  or  under  certain  circumstances,  greatly  ex- 
ceeds what  can  easily  be  suspected  by  those  who  are 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  laws  of  the  Customs. 

That  this  monopoly  of  the  home  market  frequent- 
ly gives  great  encouragement  to  that  particular  spe- 
cies of  industry  which  enjoys  it,  and  frequently  turns 
towards  that  employment  a  greater  share  of  both 
the  labour  and  stock  of  the  ^ciety  than  would  other- 
wise have  gone  to  it,  cannot  be  doubted.  But  whe- 
ther it  tends  either  to  increase  the  genend  industry 
of  the  society,  or  to  give  it  the  most  advantageous 
direction,  is  not  perhaps  altogether  so  evident. 

The. general  industry  of  the  society  can  never 
exceed  what  the  capital  of  the  society  can  employ. 
As  the  number  of  workmen  that  can  be  kept  in  em- 
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plojmient  by  any  particular  per6<m  mnat  bear  a  cer- 
tain propcNTtioB  to  his  capital^  so  the  number  of  these 
that  can  be  continually  employed  by  all  the  mei»- 
bers  of  a  great  society  must  bear  a  certain  propor- 
tion to  the  whole  coital  of  the  society,  and  never 
can  exceed  that  proportion.  No  regulation  of  cooi^ 
merce  can  increase  the  quantity  of  industry  in  any 
society  beyond  what  its  cafHtal  can  maintain.  It  can 
only  divert  a  part  of  it  into  a  directi<m  into  which 
it  might  not  otherwise  have  gone ;  and  it  is  by  no 
means  certain  that  this  artificial  direction  is  l^ely 
to  be  more  advantageous  to  the  society^  than  that 
into  which  it  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accords 

Every  individual  is  continually  exerting  himself  to 
find  out  the  most  advantageous  employment  for  what- 
ever capital  he  can  command.  It  is  his  own  advantage^ 
indeed,  and  not  that  c^  the  society,  which  he  has  in 
view.  But  the  study  of  his  own  advantage  naturally, 
or  rather  necessarily^  leads  him  to  prefer  that  employ^*  , 
ment  which  is  most  advantageous  to  the  society. 

First,  every  individual  endeavours  to  employ  his 
capital  as  near  home  as  he  can,  and  consequently  as 
much  as  he  can  in  the  support  of  domestic  industry, 
provided  always  that  he  can  thereby  obtain  the  or- 
dinary, or  not  a  great  deal  less  than  the  ordinary 
profits  of  stock. 

Thus,  upon  equal  or  nearly  equal  profits,  every 
wholesale  merchant  naturally  prefers  the  home  trade 
to  the  fimreign  trade  of  consumpticm,  and  the  foreign 
trade  of  consumption  to  the  carrying  trade.  In 
the  home  trade  his  capital  is  never  so  long  out  of 
his  sight  as  it  frequently  is  in  the  fweign  trade  of 
consumption.  He  can  know  better  the  character 
and  situation  of  the  persons  whom  he  trusts ;  and 
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if  be  sboold  hftppen  to  be  deceived^  be  knows  better 
tbe  laws  of  the  country  fVom  which  be  must  seek 
redress.    In  the  canying  trade,  the  capital  of  the 
merchant  is,  as  it  were,  divided  between  two  foreign 
countries,  and^no  part  of  it  is  ever  necessarily  brought 
home,  or  placed  under  his  own  imtiediate  "^^w  and 
command.    The  capital  which  an  Amfifterdam  mer- 
chant employs  in  carrying  com  from  Koniogsbei^  to 
Lisbon,  and  fruit  and  wine  from  Lisbon  to  Kontngs^ 
berg,  must  genetdly  be  the  one  half  of  it  at  Ko- 
ningsberg  and  the  other  half  at  Lisbon.   No  part  of  it . 
need  ever  come  to  Amsterdam.    The  natural  resi- 
dence of  such  a  merchant  should  either  be  at  Ko^ 
ningsberg  or  Lisbon,  and  it  can  only  be  some  very 
particular  circumstances  which  can  make  him  pr^er 
the  residence  of  Amsterdam.    The  uneasiness,  how- 
ever, which  he  feels  at  being  separated  so  far  from 
his  capital,  generally  determines  him  to  bring  part 
both  of  the  Koningsberg  goods  which  he  destines 
for  the  market  of  Lisbon,  and  of  the  Lisbon  goods 
which  he  destines  for  that  of  Koning^berg,  to  Am- 
sterdam ;  and  though  this  necessarily  subjects  htm 
to  a  double  charge  of  loading  and  unloading,  as  well 
as  to  the  payment  of  some  duties  and  customs,  yet, 
for  the  sake  of  having  some  part  of  his  oapital 
always  under  his  own  view  and  command,  he  wil* 
lingly  submits  to  this  extraordinary  charge ;  and  it 
is  in  this  manner  that  every  country  which  has  any 
considerable  share  of  the  carrying  trade^  becomes 
always  the  emporium,  or  general  mark^^  for  the 
goods  of  all  the  different  conntries  whose  trade 
it  carries  on.     The  merdiant,  in  order  to  save 
a  second  loading  and  unloading,  endeavours  always 
to  sell  in  the  home  market,  as  much  of  the  goods 
of  all  those  different  countries  as  he  can  j  and  thus 
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m  ftr  Bsbt  can,  to  cottvert  his  <aMTyiiig  tnde  into 
a  £>r6igii  tnde  of  ooMiimptioiu  A  marchaot,  in 
the  wme  manner^  who  is  eogpi^ed  in  the  fi»reign 
trade  of  cooiuaiptioBi  when  be^oUectB  goods  £m: 
tonifga  nwifcetf^  wUl  always  be  ghdf  upon  equal  er 
nearly  eqoal  pnfitS)  to  adl  as  great  a  part  of  theei 
at  home  as  he  can^  He  saves  fahisekf  the  ride  and 
tiouhle  of  exportation,  when,  so  fiir  as  hecan,  he 
thna  comrerts  his  teeign  tnde  of  consunptiott  into 
a  bene  trade.  Heme  ia  in  this  manner  the  centrCb 
Jf  I  may  say  so,  round  which  the  capitals  of  the  in- 
nabitants  of  every  cottMry  are  continually  circolat- 
iag^  and  tewaods  which  they  are  always  tending 
thoiigh  by  partioniar  canses  they  may  eometimes  be 
driven  off  and  repelled  froes  it  towards  more  distant 
employtteBts^  Bat  a  capital  employed  in  the  hoQ»e 
trade,  it  has  akeadbf  been  shown*  necessarily  puts 
into  inetkm  a  greater  qnantity  of  domestic  indus- 
try^ and  gives  ffevenne  and  employment  to  agreater 
nwnber  of  tbp  inhabitants  of  the  coun^,  than  an 
equsl  capital  employed  in  the  fivmgn  tcade  of  cei^ 
saniption(  and  one  employed  in  the  faneign  trade  of 
coMuaption  has  tfae^ane  advantage  orer  an  equal 
capitalemployed  in  the  carrying  trade,  l^ion  equal, 
ar  only  nearly  equal  profits,  therefore,  every  indi- 
vidual smturaily  inclines  to  enqploy  his  cqiital  in 
the  manner  in  which  it  is  bkely  to  aflford  the  great- 
est auppoittadeuesttc  industry^  and  to  givie  revenue 
attd  employment  to  the  greatest  nttnrf>er  of  people 
uffaiiown^eMntry. 

Secondly,  every  individnid  who  employs  his  capi- 
tal iQ  the  Bttpport  of  domestic  industry,  necessarily 
endiamurs  so  to  direct  that  industry,  that  its  pro- 
duce may  be  of  the  greatest  possible  valne* 

VOL.  n*  Q 
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The  pix>duce  df  industiyis  what  it  ^  adds  to  the 
subject  or  matwials  upon  which  it  i9:ein}doyed;  In 
proportion  as  the  vahie  of  this  produce  is 'great  or 
small,  so  will  likewise  be'the  profitsioftfaeemployer. 
But  it  is  only  for  the  sake  of  profit  diat  ai^  man  em- 
ploys a  capital  in  the  supportof  industry  ;r  and  he 
will  always,  ther^ore,  endeavour  to  employ  it  in 
the  support  of  that  industry:  of  which  the>produo^ 
is  likely  to  be  of  the  grqrt;e8t:valoe,  or'toieichai^ 
for  the  greatest  quantity  either  of  money  or  of  othef 
goods.  • 

But  the  annual  revenue  of  every  society  is-idways 
precisely  equal  to  the  exchangeable  vilueaf.tfae 
whole  annual  produce  of  its  indmtry,  or  rather  is 
precisely '  the  same  thing  with  that-  excbai^pMe 
value.  As  every  individual,  therefore^  endeavours 
as  much  as  he  can,  botii  to  employ  his  capital  in  die 
support  of  domestic  industry,  and  so  to  direct  that 
industry  tbzt  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest 
value  J  every  individual  necessarily  labouiB  .tcr  len- 
der the  annual  revenue  of  tiie  sode^  av  great  as  he 
can.  He  generally,  indeed,  neither  intends  tx>fn-^ 
mote  the  public  interest,  nor  knows  how  audli  h^  is 
promoting  it.  By  preferring  the  support  of  domestic 
to  that  of  foreign  industry,  he  intends  onty  his  own 
security ;  and  by  directing  that  industry  in  such  a 
manner  as  its  produce  may  be  of  the  greatest:  value, 
heintends  only  his  own  gain ;  andheis  inthia,aa  in 
many  other  cases,  led  by  an  invisible  hand  ta  promote 
an  end  which  was  no  part  of  his  intentieo.  Nor  is  it 
always  the  worse  for  the  society  that  it  was  no  part  of 
it.  By  pursuing  his  own  interest,  he  frequently  pro- 
motes that  of  the  society  more  efiectually  than  when 
^e  really  intends  to  promote  it*    I  have  never  known 
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much  good  done  by  those  who  afiected  to  trade  finr 
the  public  good.  It  is  an  affectation,  indeed,  not 
very  common  among  merchants,  and  very  few  words 
need  be  employed  in  dissuading  them  from  it. 

What  is  the  specie  of  domestic  industry  which 
fais  capital  can  employ,  and  of  whieh  Che  produce  is 
likely  to  be  of  the  greatest  value,  every  individual^ 
it  is  evident,  can  in  his  local  situation  judge  much 
better  than  any  statesman  or  lawgiver  can  do  £>r  him. 
The  statesman,  who  should  attempt  to  direct  private 
people  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
capitals,  would  not  only  load  himself  wiih  a  most 
unnecessaiy  attention,  but  assume  an  authority  which 
could  safely  be  trusted,  not  only  to  no  single  person, 
but  to  no  council  or  senate  whatever,  and  which 
would  nowhere  be  so  dangerous  as  in  the  hands  of 
a  man  who  had  foUy  and  presumption  enough  to 
fancy  himself  fit  to  exercise  it. 

To  give  the  monopoly  of  the  home  maket  to  the 
prodace  of  domestic  industry,  in  any  particular  art 
or  manufacture^  is  in  some  measure  to  direct  private 
peo|^  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  employ  their 
o^itals,  and  must  in  almost  all  cases  be  either  a 
useless  Of  a  hurtfid  regulation.  If  the  produce  of 
domestic  can  be  brought  there  as  cheap  as  that  of 
foreign  industry,  the  regulation  is  evidently  usdess. 
If  it  cannot,  it  must  generally  be  hurtfuL  It  is  the 
maxim  of  every  prudent  master  of  a  family,  nev.er 
to  attempt  to  make  at  home  what  it  will  cost  him 
more  to  make  thap  to  buy.  The  tailor  does  not  at- 
tempt to  make  his  own  shoes,  but  buys  them  of  the 
shoemaker.  The  shoemaker  does  not  attempt  to 
make  his  own  clothes,  but  employs  a  tailor.  The 
farmer  attempts  to  make  neither  the  one  nor  the 

q2 
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odi€r»  but  employs  those  different  artificers.  All  of 
diem  find  it  for  their  interest  to  employ  their  whole 
industry  in  a  way  in  which  they  have  some  ^van- 
tage over  their  neighbours^  and  to  purchase  with  a 
part  of  its  produce,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  with 
the  price  of  a  part  of  it,  whatever  else  they  have 
oocasioD  for. 

What  is  prudence  in  the  conduct  of  every  private 
family,  can  scarce  be  folly  in  that  of  a  great  kiqg^ 
dom.  If  a  foreign  couotry  can  supply  us  with  a 
commodity  cheaper  than  we  ourselves  can  make  it, 
better  buy  it  of  them  with  some  part  of  the  produce 
of  our  own  industry,  employed  in  a  way  in  which 
we  have  some  advantage.  The  general  industry  of 
the  coimtry  being  always  in  proportion  to  the  capi- 
tal which  employs  it^  vrill  not  thereby  be  diminished, 
no  more  than  that  of  the  above-mentioned  artificers ; 
but  only  left  to  find  out  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
employed  with  the  greatest  advantage.  It  is  cer- 
tainly not  employed  to  die  greatest  advantage, 
when  it  is  thus  directed  towards  an  olgect  which  it 
can  buy  cheaper  than  it  can  make.  The  value  of 
its  annuid  produce  is  certainly  more  or  less  dimi- 
nishedf  when  it  is  thus  turned  away  from  producing 
commodities  evidently  of  more  value  tlum  die  com- 
modity which  it  is  directed  to  produce.  Accordinig 
to  the  supposition,  that  commodity  could  be  pur- 
chased from  foreign  countries  cheaper  than  it  can 
be  made  at  homet  it  could  therefore  have  been 
purchased  with  a  part  only  of  th^  commodities,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  with  a  part  only  of  the 
price  of  the  commodities,  which  the  industry  em* 
ployed  by  an  equal  capital  would  have  produced  at 
home,  had  it  been  left  to  follow  its  natural  course 
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Tba  indmtfj  of  the  country,  tberefDvet  is  thus  turned 
away  fitnq  a  moro  to  a  less  advantageous  enqdoy- 
ment ;  and  the  exchangeable  value  of  its  annual 
produce^  instead  of  being  inoreased^  aocording  to 
the  intentioB  of  the  lawgiver^  must  necessarily  be 
dimimshed  by  every  such  regulation. 

By  iwMis  of  such  re gulations^  indea^i  a  {Mtfiicu- 
lar  manu&ciure  may  sometimes  be  acquired  sooner 
than  it  could  have  been  oth^^ise»  and  after  a  cer* 
tam  time  may  be  made  at  home  as  cheap,  w  cheaper, 
'than  iu  the  foreign  country.  But  though  the  in** 
dustiy  of  the  society  may  be  thua  carried  with  acU 
Tantage  into  a  particular  channel  sooner  than  it 
could  hayei  been  otherwiae,  it  will  by  no  means  fel* 
low  that  the  som*tatal»  either  of  its  mdustry,  or  of 
ita  revenue,  can  ever  be  augmented  by  any  such  re* 
gulation.  The  industry  of  tho  aociety  can  aogment 
only  in  proportion  as  its  cajntal  augmenUi,  a«d  ita 
capital  can  augment  only  in  proportion  to  what  caa 
be  graduidly  mved  out  of  Hs  revenue.  But  the  inh 
iMdiata  ^ct  of  every  wch  rogulation  is  to  dtmt« 
niah  ita  revenue ;  and  what  diminisbes  its  revenue 
is  ctftainly  not  very  Ukely  to  augment  it3  capital 
faster  than  it  would  have  augmented  of  its  own  ac- 
cord, had  both  c^Htal  and  industry  heem  left  to  find 
out  their  nati^  employments* 

Hioi^h,  for  waat  g(  such  regulations,  the  society 
sboidd  nev^  acquire  the  proposed  manu&cture,  it 
woutd  not  upon  that  account  oecQssarity  be  the 
poorer  in  any  one  period  of  its  duratiou.  In  every 
period  i)£its  duration  its  whole  capital  and  industry 
might  stiil  have  been  emf^yed,  though  upon  diffl^ 
rent  objects,  in  the  manner  that  was  most  advai]^ 
tageous  at  the  time.  In  every  period  its  revenue 
might  hafve  been  tiM  greatest  vAwib  its  capital 
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could  affiird,  and  both  capital  and  revenue  might 
have  been  augmented  with  the  greatest  pos^le  ra- 
pidity. 

The  natural  advantages  which  one  country  has 
over  another,  in  producing  particular  commodities, 
are  sometimes  so  great,  that  it  is  acknowledged  by 
aU  the  world  to  be  in  vain  to  struggle  with  them. 
By  means  of  glasses,  hot-beds,  and  hot-walfs,  veiy 
good  grapes  can  be  raised  in  Scotland,  knd  very 
good  wine,  too,  can  be  made  of  them,  at  about  thirty 
times  the  expense  for  which  at  least  equaHy  good' 
can  be  brought  from  foreign  countries.    Would  it 
be  a  reasonable' law  to  prohibit  the  importation  of 
all  foreign  wine»,  merely  to  encoufage  the  making 
of  claret  and  Burgundy  in  Scotland  ?    But  tf  there 
would  be  a  itianilest  absurdity  in  turning  towards 
any  employment  thirty  times  mofe  ot  the  eafHtal 
and  industry  of  the  country  than  would  be  mfeces^ 
sary  to  purchase  from  foreign  countries  an  equal 
quantity  of  the  commodities  wanted,  there  must  be 
an  absurdity,  though  not  altogether  so  glaring,  yet- 
exactly  of  the  same  kiifid,  in  turning  towards  any  such 
employment' a  thiiiieth,  or  even  a  three  hundi^eilth 
part  more  of  either.    Whether  the  advantages  wlach 
one  country  has  over  another  be  natural  or  acquired, 
is  in  this  respect  of  no  consequence.     As  long  as^iaor 
one  country  has  t^ose.advant^<es^  and  the  other 
wants  them,  it  will  always  be  more  advantageoba 
for  the'  latter  rather  to  buy  of"  the  ibrmer  than  to 
make.    It  is  an  'ac^uirdd  adi^antage  only,  wluch  one 
artificer  has  over  hk  neighbour,  who  exe#ciires  ano- 
ther trade  j  and  yet  they  both  find  it  more  advanta- 
geous to  buy  of  oiie  another,  than  td  make  what  does 
not  belong  to  their  p^irtictdar  tradesC 
.  Merchants  and  manu&ctujpers  are  the  pec^le  who. 
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derive  the  greatest  advuDtdge  from  this  monopoly  of  ^ 
the  home  market  The  prohibition  of  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  cattle  and  of  salt  provisions,  toge- 
ther with  the^high  duties  upon  foreign  cpm,  which 
in  times  .of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  prohibition, 
are  not  near, so  ad  vant^eops  to  the  graziers  and 
farmers. of, Great^Britajn^  as,  other  regulations  of  the 
9ame  kwd  ar^  jto  its  merchants  and  manufacturers. 
IkTianufactures,  tho^  of  the  finder  kind  especially,  are 
more>e^ly  tran^pof^ed  from  one  country  to  another 
than  coin,  or  cattle.  It  is  in  the  fetching  and  car- 
iryingmwufacturies^  accordingly,  that  foreign  trade 
is  chiefly  employed.  J^n  manufactures,  a  very  small 
adyi|Qtdgewilj[  enable  foreigners  to  undersell  our 
own  wijjirkaifn,  even  in  the  home  market.  It  will 
require  v^t  very  great  on^  to  enable  them  to  do  so  in 
the  rude  produce  of  the  soil.  If  the  free  importa- 
tion of  foroiga  ^anu&ctures  were  permitted,  seve- 
ral of  the  home,  manufactures  would  probably  suffer^ 
a)Eid.^9^e  of  them  perhaps  go  to  ruin  altogether, 
a^d  a^conmderable  part  of  the  stock  and  industry 
Bt  present.eoiplQyed  in  them, .  would  be  forced  to 
find  jQut^spme  other  employment.  But  the  freest 
impQttation.  of  the  mde  produce  of  th^  soil  could 
hf(^^  jaijQi,jSiK;h,  effect  upon  the  agriculture  of  the 

If,  thf^f  in^pprtation  o^  foreign  cattle,  for  example, 
wer^.mafle.ever  so  free^  so  few  pould  be  imported, 
that  the  ^casing  trade  of  Greiat  Britain  could  be  lit- 
tle.afle(4efl  by  it.  Live  cattle  are,  perhapa,  the  only 
commodily  o^  whiqh  the  transportation  is  more  ex- 
peanve  by  sea  than  by  land.  By  land  they  carry 
themselves  to  iparket  By  sea,  not  only  the  cattle, 
but  their  food  and  their  water  too,  must  be  carried 


at  no  $maU  expense  and  inoMveniflwjpu    TheaktHt 
sea  between  Irelaod  and  Ck'eat  Britain indeod^  re»« 
ders  the  hnportatton  of  Irish  cattle  mece  eaagr.^    But 
though  the  free  ^portation  of  tbeiii»  wUck  wae 
lately  permitted  only  fer  a  liaiited  tiflM^  were  rei* 
dered  perpetual,  it  could  hwe  twconsidnBbleeffisek 
upon  the  interest  of  the  graBierB  <^  Great  Britaia^ 
Those  parts  of  Great  Britain  which  bofdev  mpom  Urn 
Irish  sea  are  all  grazii^  countriesb    frlab  oitll9  could 
never  be  imported  for  ^ir  use,  but  must  b»  dmm 
through  those  very  extensive  countriaa^  at  no  saoaiji 
expense  and  inconventency,  before  they  couki  arxm 
at  their  proper  marlcet.  Fat  cattle  caiildtt<i!t  be  4rove 
so  far.    Lean  drtlJe,  therefore^  could  onfy  be  imfotU 
ed  i  and  such  importation  could  iBttffinie  aot  wkh 
the  interest  of  the  feeding  or  iktCeiiii^  eoMWtriet^  to 
which,  by  reducing  the  price  of  lean  cattle  it  woold 
rather  be  advanti^eous,  but  with  that  of  tfae  breed* 
ing  countries  onfy.    The  small  manber  of  Irish  cat* 
He  imported  since  their  importatioii  was  p%amm^ 
together  with  the  good  price  at  which  lean  oittle  itiSl 
continite  to  sell,  seem  to  deBtomtni^f  that  eve&  the 
breeding  countries  of  Gb*eat  Britain  aM  qtvar  libcfy 
to  be^  much  affected  by  the  fbee  importatioii  of  Itiali 
cattle.    The  common  people  of  Ireland,  indeed,  aie 
said  to  have  sometimes  opposed  with  violeoce  the 
exportation  of  their  catilOb     But  if  the  exporters 
had  found  any  great  advehtage  in  contieiiiq^^  the 
trade,  they  could  etsOy,  when  the  Idiw  ww  on  their 
sid^,  have  eonquered  this  tfiobMsb  oppoaitiqxu 

Feeding  and  fattening^  counts les»  beaide^^  «mst  ^ 
ways  be  highly  improved,  whereas  breediiiff  Cf«fu 
irie^  are  genenJIy  unctdtirated*  The  high  price  of 
lean  cattle,  by  augmeittiiig>tlievaI|ieof  WKmltivated 
land,  is  like  a  bounty  against  improvement  To  any 
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comiy  ^hich  irtw  klghly  imfvomd  ^dnmii^nil^  it 
wwAd  be  mme  advmtagfoiis  to  inport  ito  lean  oat* 
tie  tlitii  to  bfMd  tbeM.  Tke  pfoviace  of  Hdku^ 
acooriia^r  Uwid  to  toHom  tha  nuokn  «t pmaoit. 
Hie  HiotmtaMiii  of  Soofeiaiid^  Wales^  and  Noithiiaa. 
beiiaAct  indMii,  an  cetmtma  not  capiUe  of  mucb 
impr^mmemti  attd  atm  deitiiiad  by  Natari  to  be 
tW^traeriing'CMntriaofGrMt^B^  Thefiroeaft 
iflipoitatioii  of  Anreign  cattle  oonbi  have  no  otber 
aAct  tftati  to  Mader  tboae  breeding  countriea  front 
fridng  adl«ntegeof  t^  iacraasiiig  popiilatioii  and 
iHqM*oveioeet  of  the  iwt  of  the  Iringdom,  \firoiu  laas^ 
Mg  Aek  ptkB  to  an  exorbittat  h^^fat,  and  horn 
hyk6^  a  hMd  tax  npon  elt  the  more  improved  and 
enltivattid  parts  of  tiie  couotrf. 

The  freest  iflipditaliMi  of  aalt  protisiona,  in  the 
aame  manner;  conld  have  aa  little  effsct  upon  the 
inteiretft  t)(  the  grassiers  of  Gfeat  Britain  as  that  of 
hve  cattle.  Salt  pfcmsiem  are  not  anfy  a  veiy  bulky 
CQtmnodity,  but  whetk  compared  iiMi  l&trii  meat 
they  are  a  connnodityboth  c^  worse  quality^  and|  u 
ihey  cost  morelabonr  and  expense,  ^  hig^r  price. 
They  eould  nerer,  ther^lbfet  come  into  competition 
with  the  fresh  meat,  though  they  might  with  the  saH 
provisions  of  the  c«>uMry.  They  might  be  used  fbr 
TietnaHittg  rfrips  for  distant  voyages,  and  such  like 
uses,  Mrt;  could  neVer  make  any  cotigiderable  part  of 
the  food  of  the  people.  Hie  smail  quantity  of  salt 
provisions  imported  fh>m  Ireland  dnce  their  impor-* 
iatiott  was  rendered  firee^  is  an  experimental  proof 
that  our  graziers  hhve  notldi^  to  appffobend  IVom 
it.  It  does  not  appear  that  the  price  of  butchers' 
meat  has  ever  been  sensibly  affbeted  by  it. 

Efen  the  free  importation  of  ^eign  com  could 
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very  Utti^  -aibct.  the  intereBt  of  tfaie  fiurmers  of  Greal 
Britaiii.  Com  is  a  much  more  hsaSky  commodity 
than  butchers'  meat  A  pouad  of  wheat  at  a  penny 
is  as  dear  as  a  pound  of  butchers*  meat-atfourpence* 
The  small  quantity  of  foreign  comiimpoctedeven  in 
times  of  the  g|i€atest  scarcity^  may  satii^  ohtr  far- 
mers that  tiiey  can  have  iHithiog  to  &ar  Utom  the 
freest  importation^  The  average  quantily  imported^ 
one  year  with  another*  amounts  only;  according  to 
the  very  well  informed  author  of  th^  Tracks  upoii 
the  Corn. Trade,  to  28^728  quarters  of  all  sorts  <^ 
grain,  and  does  not  exceed  the  five  hundrtdth^an4 
seventy-one  part. of  the  annual  consuQipti<)li.:t:But 
as  the  bounty  upon  corn  occasions  a  gneM^  exporti^ 
tion  in  years  of  plenty,  so  it  must^  of  consequencOf 
occasion  a  greater  importatira  bk  yenrs  of  scarQty» 
than  in  the  actual  state  of  tillagi^  wopjid  otherwise 
tak^  place.  By  means  of  it,  the.  plenty  of  one  yew 
doesnot  compensate  the  scarcity  of  another .;  andaa 
the.  average  qu^nti^  exported  is  necessaiiljr  aqg- 
meated  by  it,  so  must  Ukewise,.  in  tbe.  actual  statCjqf 
tillage,  the  average  quantity  imp<Nl9dw  if  these  i^vp 
no  bounty,  as  less  corn  would  be  exported,  so. it  is 
ptDobable  thaU  oneiyear  vith  another,,  lesa  wou][d  be 
imported  than  at  pceseiat.  The  cornfOierphantB,  the 
fetchers  and  canders.  of  corn  between  Great ,  Britain 
and  foreign  ccAintries,  would  have.much  les^  emphy^, 
mait,  and  might  sufier  consideiahiy ;  butthp^coui^* 
try  gentlemen  and. £uri9ers, could  suflfer.  very,  little< 
It  is  in  the  corn-merch«mts,  accoirdi^glyj  rather  than 
the  country  gentlemen  ^and  farmers,  that  Ihffvfifib^ 
served  the  greatest  anxie^  for  the  renewal  and  con- 
tinuation of  the  bounty.  ^ 
Country  gentlemen  and  fai!mei:s  are,  to  their ,gn^ 
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hcmour,  of  allpmpk»  the  least  soA^ecttoilivwretch-' 
eil  apirit  of  «oi|iopirfy»  The  undertaker  of  a  great 
mainNG^^tar^i9  6O0ietfipes  alarmed  if  another  work 
of  the  same  kip^^  establi^eid  within  twenty  noles 
of  hini'}  the  ;Putch>^Qdertaker  of  the  woollen  ma- 
nufbctflDre  ale' Ahbi^ville,  stipulated  that  no  work  of 
the  same  kmd  should. be  est^bfished  withia  thirty 
leagues  of  that  ci|y.  Farm^«  and  countiy  gentle- 
men^ on  the  contraryi  are;  generally  di£|>06ed  rather 
to  promote/  than  to  obstruct,  the  'cultivation  and 
improvement  of  their  neighbours'  farms  and  estates. 
They  have  no  secr^ts^  stich  as  those  of  the- greater 
part  of  manjufkcturers,  bol^^are  genemfy  r^erfend 
of  communica^iig  to  their  tieighbours,  and  of  extend- 
ing bs  f«r  as  possible  any  new  practice  which  they 
have  found  to  be  adva»tagl30us«>  Fims  qttestm^  says 
old  CatOs  sta^f^ssmmquBynttnimequeifivi  ;  m^ 

mmeqm  male  dogitanu^^  sunt^  qwm  ea  studio.  occupaM 
sunt.  ,  Caunt|:y  gentlemen  and  fiiniers^  di^ersed  in 
diiSTerent  part^  ^/tbe  cpwdssj^  caiAiot  ao  easily  com- 
bine, tts;  merohaatsf^aad  manufiietuxers^.who.beii^ 
coU^qted  into  tjDwiii;^, and  aeons^omed  to  ^t  exclu- 
de, corporattoq.  spirit  wbiefa  prevaib  in  .them^  na- 
turally endefKvour  to  obtaoi,  against^  aUttheir  eoun- 
torymen,  the  same  exchisive  piivUege  which  th^  ge- 
nerally possess  against  the  inhabitants  of  their  rc)- 
spective  towns«  Thi^  accordingly  seen  to  have 
b^n  the  origijgial  inventors  of  those  restraints  upon 
the  importation  of*  foreign  goods^  which  secure  to 
^em  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  It  was^ 
probably  in  imitation  q£  them,  and  to  put  themselves 
upon  a  level  witii  those  who,  they  found,  werje- dis- 
posed to  oppress  them,  that  the  country  gentiemen 
and  farmers  of  Great  Britain  so  for  forgot  the  ge- 
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nerosity  ^ich  is  natural  to  thefr  station,  as  to  de^ 
mand  the  exdusive  privilege  oFsixpfllyiTtg  their  coun- 
trymen with  com  and  butchers^  meat  They  did  not, 
perhape,  take  time  to  consider,  how  much  less  thehr 
interest  could,  be  affected  by  the  flreedom  of  trade, 
than  that  of  the  people  whose  example  they  followed. 

To  proh%it,  by  a  perpetual  law,  thie  importation 
otfbreign  com  and  cattle,  is  in  reality  to  enact,  tiiat 
tlie  population  and  industry  of  tihe  country  shall,  at 
no  time,  exceed  what  the  rude  produce  of  its  own 
soil  can  maintain. 

There  seem,  however,  to  be  two  cases,  in  which 
it  will  generally  be  advantageous  to  lay  some  bur« 
den  upon  foreign,  for  the  eneonragement  of  domes- 
tic industry. 

The  first  is,  when  some  particular  sort  of  industry 
is  necessary  for  the  defence  of  Ihe  country.  The 
defimce  of  .Great  Britain,  for  example,  depend  very 
much  upon  the  rmmb^  of  its  sadors  and  irfiipping. 
The  act  of  navigation,  therefore,  very  properfy  en- 
deavours to  give  the  sailors  and  shippihg  of  Great 
Britain  the  monopoly  of  the  trade  of  their  own  coun- 
try, in  some  cases,  by  absolute  prohibitions,  and  in 
others,  by  heavy  burdens  upon  the  shipping  of  fo* 
rrign  countries.  The  following  are  the  principsd 
dispositions  of  this  act. 

First,  Af!  ships,  of  which  the  owners^  masters,  and 
three-fourths  of  the  mariners,  are  not  British  sub- 
jects, are  prohibited,  upon  pain  of  forfeiting  ship  and 
cargo,  from  trading  to  the  British  settlements  and 
plantations,  or  from  being  employed  in  the  coasting 
trade  of  Great  Bldtain. 

Secondly,  A  great  variety  of  the  most  bulky  ar* 
tides  of  importation  can  be  brought  into  Great  Bri- 
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UiB  eoi^,  ^ther  iip  wch  ships  «  ate  eborft  describe 
edt  <Hr  in  diips  of  the  country  where  Uiode  gooikare 
|M:oduced»  and  of  which  the  owBersi  mesters^  aod 
three^fourths  a£  the  mariners^  are  of  that  parttcular 
country  i  and  when  imported  even  in  ships  of  this 
latter  kind»  they  are  subject  to  double  aliem'  duty. 
If  imported  in  fdiips  of  any  other  country,  the  pe* 
naky  IB  fi>rfeiture  of  ship  and  goods.  When  this  act 
was  made^  the  Dutch  were,  what  they  still  ane,  the 
Ipreat  carriers  of  Europe ;  and  by  tiiii  regulation  they 
were  ^itirdy  excluded  ftoos  being  the  carriers  to 
Great  Britain,  or  firon  unportiiig  to  us  the  goods  of 
any  dtber  Europeim  countiy. 

Thirdly^  A  great  viriety  of  the  most  butty  ar^ 
tides  of  importation  are  prohibited  from  being  im^ 
potted^  eyett  in  Bridsh  ships^  froofe  any  country  but 
that  in  which  th^  are'produce4  under  pain  of  Ibrw 
feitiqg  ship  and  cargo»  This  regulation^  too,  was 
probdbly  kitMded  against  the  Dutch..  HoUand  was 
tbeot  as  now,  the  great  emporium  for  all  £ur<^pean 
goods  i  and  by  this  rc^gulafcion,  British  ships  were 
hifldered  from  loading  in  HoUabd  tlie  goods  of  any 
(>tber  European  country. 

Fourthly,  Salt  fish  of  all  kinds,  whak^fins,  whale- 
bone, oil,  and  blubber,  not  cau^^t  by  and  cured  ott 
board  British  vessds,  when  imported  into  Great 
Britain,  are  auimect  to  double  aliens'  doty.  The 
Dutch,  as  they  are  still  the  principal,  were  then  the 
<mly  fishers  in  Europe  that  atten^tod  to  sujq^y  £► 
teign  mtions  with  fish*  By  this  ngnlation,  a^  very 
heavy  burden  was  laid  upott  their  supplying  Great 
Britain. 

.   When  the  act  of  navigation  was  made,.  tfaon|^ 
England  and  HoUand  wer^  notaxfituaUy  at  war,  the 
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most  vidient  aBunoaily  subsisted  between  the  two 
naticHtt.  It  had  begun  during  the  gova*ninent  of 
the  long  parliament,  which  first  framed  this  act,  aqd 
it  broke  out  soon  after  in  the  Dutch  wars,  during 
that  of  the  Protector  and  of  Charles  U.  It  is  not 
imjpossible,  therefore^  that,  some  of  tlie  regulations 
of  this  famous  act  may  have  proceeded  from  national 
animosity.  They  are  as  wise,  however^  as  if  th^ 
had  all  been  dictated  by  the  most  ddiberate  wis- 
dom. National  animosity,  at  that  particukur  time, 
aimed  at  the  .very  same  object  which  the  most  deli- 
berate wisdom  would  have  reeommend^,  the-  dimir 
nution  of  the  naval  power  of  H<rfland,  the  only  na- 
val power  which  could  endanger  the  secuiity  of 
Slni^nd.. 

The  act  of  navigation  is  not  favourable  t«  foreign 
commerce*  or  to  the  growth  of  that  opulence  which 
can  arise  irom  it.  The  interest  of  a  nation,  in  its 
commercial  relations  to  fore^  nations,  i%  like  that 
of  a  merchant  with  r^ard  to  the  different  people 
with  whom  he  deals»  to  buy  as  cheap,  and  to  sell  ms 
dear  as  possible.  But  it  will  be .  most  likely  to  buy 
cheap,  when,  by  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade,  ^ 
it  encourages  all  nations  to  bring  to  it  the  goods 
which  it  has  occasion  to  purchase  i  and,  for  the  same 
reason,  it  will  he  most  likely  to  sell  dear,  when  its 
markets  are  thus  filled  with  the  greatest  number  of 
buyers.  The  act  of  oavigation,  it  is  true,  lays^  no 
burden  upon  foreign  ships  that  come  to  export  the 
produce  of  British  industry.  Even  the  ancient  aliens' 
duty,  which  i^aed  to  be.paid  upon  all  goods,  ex|>orted 
as  well  as  imported,  has,  by  several  subsequent  acta, 
been  taken  off  from  the  greater  part  of  the  articles 
of  ejcportation.    Bat  if  toreignera,  either  by*  prohi« 
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bitidm  or  high  duties,  are  hindered  from  coining  to 
seUy  they  cannot  always  afford  to  ccmie  to  buy ;  be* 
cause,  coming  without  a  cargo,  they  must  lose  the 
freight  from 'diehr  own  country  to  Great  foitain.  By 
dimini^ng*the  number  of  sellers,  therefore,  we  no* 
ceasarily  dimim'sh  that  of  buyers,  and  are  ^us  like-' 
iy  not  only  to' buy  foreign  goods  dearer,  but  to  sell 
our  own  cheaper,'  than  if  there  was  a  more  perfect 
fteedom  of  trade.  As  defence,  however,  is  of  much 
flMre  iflsportnce  than  opulence,  the  act  of  nav%a- 
tion  is,  perfaqm,  the  wisest  of  all  the  commercial 
regulations  of  Bngland; 

The  second  case^  m  which  it  will  generally  be  ad-> 
vantageous  to  lay  «ome  burden*  upoo  foreign  for  the 
encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  is  when  some 
tax  h  initK)fted  at  home^upon  the  produce  of  the  lat- 
ter. In  ^h  case,  it  deema  reasonable  that  an  equal 
tax  should  be  imposed  upon  the  like  produce  of  the 
fbrmer.  This  would  not  give  the  monopoly  of  the 
iKMUe  market  to  domestic  induMry,  nor  turn  towards 
a  particular  employiiient  a  greater  share  of  the  stodc 
and-  labour  of  the*  country,  than  what  would  natu* 
rally  go  to  it.  It^  would  only  hinder  any  part  of 
what  would  naturally  go  to  It  from  beii^  turned 
away  by  the  tax  into  a  less  uatural  direction,  and 
woidd  leave  the  competition  between  foreign  and 
domestic  ilidustiy,  after  the  tax^  as  nearly  as  pos- 
aiUe  upon  the  Mune  footing  as  before  it*  In  Great 
Britain,  when  any  such  tax  is  laid  upoathe  produce 
of  dDiuetrtic  industity,  it  is  usual,  at  the  same  time, 
in  order  to  stoptfae^ctamorous  complaints  of  our  mer^ 
chints  and.  manufiu^turers,  that  they  will  be  under- 
sfM  at  home,  to  lay  a  much  heavier  duty  upon  th^ 
importation  of  all  fmeign  goods  of  the  same  kind.  ^ 
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This  secwd  IkoiMtion  of  the  fteeitom  of  trader 
according  to  some  people,  shouldt  iipoo  most  occft^ 
siotts,  be  extended  much  farther  tiian  to  die  preciae 
fbreiga  commodities  which  could  come  ittio  compe- 
tition with  those  which  had  beeo  taxed  at  home. 
When  the  necessaries  of  life  have  been  taxed  in  any 
country,  it  becomes  proper^  theyprateod,  to  tax  aot 
only  the  like  necessarks  of  life  impmrtod  from  other 
countries,  but  all  sorts  of  fore^n  goods  which  can 
come  into  competttioQ  with  any  thing  that  is  the 
produce  of  domestic  indostry*  Subaasteacefthejrsajr^ 
becomes  necessarily  dearer  in  coliaequence  of  such 
taxes;  and  the  price  of  labour  Aiwk  always  rise  with 
^e  price  of  the  labourer's  sabsistenct.  Evecy  omi« 
modNy,  lliereibre,  which  is  the  produce  of  domestic 
industry,  liiougfa  not  immediately  tated  itseli^  be« 
comes  dearef  in  comequence  of  such  taxes,  because 
tile  labour  which  produces  it  becomes  so*  Such 
taxes,  therefiire,  are  really  equivalent»  they  aay,  to 
a  tax  upon  every  particubr  commodity  produoed  at 
home.  In  order  to  put  domestic  upon  the  same 
footing  widi  foreign  industry,  therefone^  k  hocomea 
necesB^jry,  they  ^nk,  to  ky  some  duty  ttpoQ  every 
foreign  commodity,  equal  to  this  enhancement  ^ 
the  price  of  the  home  commodities  with  wliich  it  caa 
come  into  competition^ 

Whether  taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  lifo^  wch 
as  diose  in  Great  Britain  upon  soap,  salt,  leather^ 
candlest  &e.  necessarily  raise  the  price  of  iabour, 
and  consequently  lliat  of  all  other  commodities,  I 
shall  consider  hereaft^  when  I  conie  to  treat  of 
taxes.  Supposing,  however,  in  the  mean  time,  iktit 
they  htve  this  efihct,  and  they  have  it  undoubtedly^ 
this  genend  eohancement  of  the  ptice  of  all  commo- 
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dities,  in  consequence  of  thatlabour,  is  a  case  which 
differs  in  the  two  following  respects  from  that  of  a 
particular  commodity,  of  which  the  price  was  en* 
hanced  by  a  particular  tax  immediately  imposed 
upon  it 

First  J  Itnught  always  be  known  with  great  exact- 
ness, how  fiir  the  price  of  such  a  commodity  could  be 
enhanced  by  such  a  tax  ;  but  how  far  the  general  en* 
hancement  of  the  price  of  labour  might  affect  that  of 
every  diffsrent  commodity  about  which  labour  was 
employed,  could  never  be  known  with  any  tolerable 
exactness.  It  would  be  impossible,' therefore,  to  pro* 
portion  with  any  tolerable  exactness  the  tax  of  every 
foreign,  to  the  enhancement  of  the  price  of  every 
home  commodity. 

Secondly f  Taxes  upon  the  necessaries  of  life  have 
nearly  the  same  effect  upon  the  circumstances  of  the 
people  as  a  poor  soil  and  a  bad  climate.  Provisions 
are  thereby  rendered  dearer,  in  the  same  manner  as 
if  it  required  extraordinary  labour  and  expense  to 
raise  them.  As,  in  the  natural  scarcity  arining  from 
soil  and  climate,  it  woidd  be  absurd  to  direct  the 
people  hi  what  manna:  they  ought  to  employ  their 
cafritals  and  industry,  so  is  it  likewise  in  the  artifi* 
cial  scarcity  arising  from  such  taxes.  To  be  left  to 
accommodate,  as  well  as  they  could,  their  industry 
to  their  situation,  and  to  find  out  those  employments 
in  which,  notwithstanding  their  un&vourable  cir* 
cumstances,  they  might  have  some  advantage  either 
in  the  home  or  in  the  foreign  market,  is  what,  in  both 
cases,  would  evidently  be  most  for  their  advantage* 
To  lay  a  new  tax  upon  diem,  because  they  are  al* 
ready  overburdened  with  taxes,  and  because  they 
-already  pay  too  dear  fox  the  necessaries  of  life,  to 
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to  make  them  likewise  pay  too  dear  fw  the  greater 
part  of  other  commodities,  is  certainly  a  most  ab- 
surd way  of  making  amends. . 

Such  taxes,  when  they  have  grown  up  to  a  cer« 
tain  height,  are  a  curse  equal  to  the  barrenness  of 
the  earth,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  heavend ;  and 
yet  it  is  in  the  richest  and  most  industrious  coun- 
tries that  they  have  been  most  generally  imposed. 
No  other  countries  could  support  so  great  a  dtsor- 
der.  As  the  strongest  bodies  cmly  can  live  and  en- 
joy health  under  afi  unwholesome  regimen ;  so  the 
nations  only,  that  in  every  sort  of  industry  have  the 
greatest  natural  and  acquired  advantages,  can  sub- 
sist and  prosper  under  such  taxes.  Holland  is  the 
country  in  Europe  in  which  they  abound  most,  and 
.  which,  from  peculiar  circumstances,  contismea  to 
prosper,  not  by  means  of  them,  as  has  been  most  ab^- 
.  surdly  supposed^  but  in  sjnte  of  them. 

As  there  are  two  cases  in  which  it  will  generally 
be  advantageous  to  lay  some  burden  upon  foreign 
ibr  the  encouragement  of  domestic  industry,  so 
there  are  two  others  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be 
a  matter  of  deliberation,  in  the  one,  how  far  it  is 
proper  to  continue  the  free  importation  of  certain 
foreign  goods  ;  and  in  the  other,  how  &r,  or  in  what 
manner,  it  may  be  proper  to  restore  that  free  impor- 
tation, c^ter  it  has  been  for  aome  time  interrupted. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  deliberation  how  far  it  is  proper  to  continue  the 
free  importation  of  certain  foreign  good^  is  when 
some  foreign  nation  restrains,  by  high  duties  or  pro- 
hibitions, the  importation  of  some  of  our  manu&c- 
tures  into  their  country.  Revenge  in  this  case  natu- 
lally  dictates  retaliation,  and  that  we  should  impose 
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the  like  duties  and  prohibitions  upon  the  importa* 
tioil  of^  some  or  all  of  their  manufactures  into  ours. 
Nations,  accordingly,  seldom  fail  to  retaliate  in  this 
tnanner.  The  French  have  been  particularly  for- 
ward to  favour  their  own  manufactures,  by  restrain- 
ing the  importation  of  such  foreign  goods  as  could 
come  into  competition  with  them.  In  this  consisted 
a  great  part  of  the  policy  of  Mr  Colbert,  who,  not* 
withstanding  his  great  abilities,  seems  in  this  case  to 
have  been  imposed  upon  by  the  sophistry  of  mer- 
chants ^dnd  manufacturers,  who  are  always  demand- 
ing a  monopoly  against  their  countrymen.  It  is  at 
present  the  opinion  of  the  most  intelligent  men  in 
France,  that  his  operations  of  this  kind  have  not 
been  beneficial  to  his  country.  That  minister,  by 
the  tariff  of  1667,  imposed  very  high  duties  upon  a 
great  number  of  foreign  mani^actures.  Upon  his 
refusing  to  moderate  them  in  favoor  of  the  Dutch, 
they,  in  167]»  prohibited  the  importation  of  the 
wines,  brandies,  and  manufactures  of  France.  The 
war  of  1672  seems  to  have  been  in  part  occasioned 
by  this  commercial  dispute.  The  peace  of  Nime« 
guen  put  an  end  to  it  in  1678,  by  moderating  some 
of  those  duties  in  &vour  of  the  Dutch,  who  in  conse- 
quence took  off  their  prohibition.  It  was  about  the 
saaie  time  that  the  French  and  Fnglish  began  mu- 
tualty  to  oppress  each  other's  industry,  by  the  like 
duties  and  prohibitions,  of  which  the  French,  how- 
ever, seem  to  have  set  the  first  example.  The  spi- 
rit of  hostility  which  has  subsisted  between  the 
two  nations  ever  since,  has  hitherto  hindered  them 
from  being  moderated  on  either  side.  In  1697  the 
English  prohibited  the  importation  of  bone-lace,  the 
manufacture  of  Flanders.    The  government  of  that 
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country,  at  that  time  under  the  dominion  of  Spain, 
prohibited  in  return  the  importation  of  English 
woollens.  In  1700,  the  prohibition  of  importing 
bone4ace  into  England  was  taken  o%  upon  condi- 
tion that  the  importation  of  English  wooUeni  into 
Flanders  should  be  put  on  the  same  footing  as  be- 
fore. 

There  may  be  good  policy  in  retaliations  of  this 
kindy  when  there  is  a  probability  that  th^  will  pro*- 
cure  the  repeal  of  the  high  duties  or  prohibitiras 
complained  of.     The  recovery  of  a  great  foreign 
market  will  generally  more  than  compensate  the 
transitory  inconveniency  of  paying  dearer  during  a 
short  time  for  some  sorts  of  goods.    To  judge  whe- 
ther such  retaliations  ate  likely  to  produce  such  an 
effect,  does  not  perhaps  belong  so  much  to  the  sci- 
ence of  a  legislator,  whose  deliberations  ought  to  be 
governed  by  general  principles,  which  are  always  the 
same,  as  to  the  skill  of  that  insidious  and  crafty  ani- 
mal vulgarly  called  a  statesman  or  politician,  whose 
councils  are  directed  by  the  momentary  fluctuations 
of  afiairs.     When  there  is  no  probability  that  any  * 
such  repeal  can  be  prbcured,  it  seems  a  bad  method 
of  compensating  the  injury  done  to  certain  classes  of 
our  people,  to  do  another  injury  ourselves,  not  only 
to  those  classes,  but  to  almost  all  the  other  classes  of 
them.    When  our  neighbours  prohibit  some  manu- 
facture of  ours,  we  generally  prohibit,  not  only  the 
same,  for  that  alone  would  seldom  affect  them  consi- 
derably, but  some  other  manufacture  of  theirs«   Ttiis 
may  no  doubt  give  encouragement  to  some  particu- 
lar class  cf  workmen  among  ourselves,  and,  by  ex- 
cluding some  of  their  rivals,  may  enable  them  to 
raise  their  price  in  the  home  market    Those  work- 
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sen,  homev&t^  who  suffered  by  our  neighbours*  pro- 
hShitioit^  vria  not  be  benefited  by  ours.  On  the  con- 
trary, they,  and  ahnost  all  the  oth^  classes  of  our 
citizens,  will  thereby  be  obliged  to  pay  dearer  than 
l^^^re  for  certain  goods*  jBvery  such  law,  therefore^ 
loiposes  a  real  tax  upon  the  whole  country,  not  in  fa- 
vour of  that  particular  class  of  workmen  who  were 
iqjured  by  our  neighbours*  prQhibitions,  but  of  some 
other  class. 

The  case  in  which  it  may  sometimes  be  a  matter 
of  delib^ation,  how  far,  or  in  what  manner^  it  is 
proper  to  restore  the  fr^e  importation  of  foreign 
goods,  after  it  has  b^n  for  some  time  interrupt^ 
is  when  particular  manufactures,  by  means  of  high 
duties  or  prohibitions  upon  all  foreign  goods  which 
can  come  into  competition  with  them,  have  been  so 
far  extended  as  to  employ  a  gr«at  multitude  of 
bands.  Humanity  may  in  this  case  require  thiit 
the  freedom  of  trade  should  be  restored  only  by 
slow  gradatioQfl^  and  with  a  good  deal  of  reserve 
and  circumspecti<Mi.  Were  those  high  duties  and 
prohibitions  taken  away  all  at  once,  cheaper  foreign 
goods  of  the  same  kind  might  be  poured  so  fast  into 
the  home  market,  as  to  d^^mve  all  at  once  many 
thousands  of  our  people  of  their  ordinary  employ* 
osent  and  mews  of  subsistence.  The  disorder  which 
this  would  occasion  might  no  doubt  be  very  consi^ 
derz^le.  It  would  in  all  probability,  however,  he 
much  less  than  is  commonly  imagined,  for  the  two 
following  reasons : 

Ursty  Al}  those  manufactures  of  which  any  part 
is  commonly  exported  to  other  European  countries 
without  a  bounty,  could  be  very  little  affected  by 
the  freest  importation  of  fc^rcign  goods.  Such  ma- 
nufactures must  be  sold  as  ch^ap  abroad  as  any  other 
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foreign  goods  of  the  same  quality  and  kind,  and 
consequently  must  be  sold  cheaper  at  home.    They 
woulid  stilly  therefore,  keep  possession  of  the  home 
market;  and  though  a  capricious  man  of  fa4shion 
might  sometimes  prefer  foreign  wares,  merely  be- 
cause they  were  foreign,  to  cheaper  and  better 
goods  of  the  same  kind  that  were  made  at  home,  this 
folly  could,  from  the  nature  of  things,  extend  to  so 
few,  that  it  could  make  no  sensible  impression  upon 
the  general  employment  of  the  people.    But  a  great 
part  of  all  the  different  branches  of  our  woollen  ma- 
nufacture, of  our  tanned  leather,  and  of  our  hard- 
ware,   are  annually  exported  to  other  Eiu*opean 
countries  without  any  bounty,  and  these  are  the 
manufactures  which  employ  the  greatest  number  of 
hands.     The  silk,  perhaps,  is  the  manufacture  which 
would  suffer  the  most  by  this  freedom  of  trade,  and 
after  it  the  linen,  though  the  latter  much  less  than 
the  former. 

Secondhf^  Though  a  great  number  of  people 
should,  by  thus  restoring  the  freedom  of  trade, 
be  thrown  all  at  once  out  of  their  ordinary  employ- 
ment and  common  method  of  subsistence,  it  would 
by  no  means  follow  that  they  would  thereby  be  de- 
nrived  either  of  employment  or  subsistence.  By  the 
reduction  of  the  army  and  navy  at  the  end  of  the 
late  war,  more  than  100,000  soldiers  and  seamen,  a 
number  equal  to  what  is  employed  in  the  greatest 
manufactures,  were  all  at  once  thrown  out  of  their 
ordinary  employment :  but  though  they  no  doubt 
suffered  some  inconveniency,  they  were  not  thereby 
deprived  of  all  employment  and  subsistence.  The 
greater  part  of  the  seamen,  it  is  probable,  gradually 
betook  themselves  to  the  merchant  service  as  they 
could  find  occasion,  and  in  the  mean  time  both  they 
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and  the  soldiers  were  absorbed  in  the  great  mass  of 
the  people,  and  employed  in  a  great  variety  of  occu- 
pations. Not  only  no  great  convulsion,  but  no  sen- 
sible disorder,  arose  from  so  great  a  change  in  the 
situation  of  more  than  100,000  men,  all  accustomed 
to  the  use  of  arms,  and  many  of  them  to  rapine  and 
plunder.  The  number  of  vagrants  was  scarce  any- 
where sensibly  increased  by  it ;  even  the  wages  of 
labour  were  not  reduced  by  it  in  any  occupation,  so 
far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  except  in  that  of 
seamen  in  the  merchant  service.  But  if  we  com- 
pare together  the  habits  of  a  aoldier  and  of  any  sort 
of  manufacturer,  we  shall,  find  that  those  of  the  lat- 
ter do  not  tend  so  much  to  disqualify  him  from  being 
employed  in  a  new  trade,  as  those  of  the  former  from 
being  employed  in  any.  The  manufacturer  has  al« 
ways  been  accustomed  to  look  for  his  subsistence 
from  his  labour  only ;  the  soldier  to  expect  it  from  his 
pay.  Application  and  industry  have  been  familiar 
to  the  one}  idleness  and  dissipation  to  the  other. 
But  ^it  is  surely  much  easier  to  change  the  direo* ' 
tion  of  industry  from  one  sort  of  labour  to  another, 
than  to  turn  idleness  and  dissipation  to  any.  To 
the  greater  part  of  manufactures,  besides,  it  has  al- 
rieady  been  observed,  there  are  other  collateral  ma- 
nufactures of  so  similar  a  nature,  that  a  workman 
can  easily  transfer  his  industry  from  ope  of  them  to 
another.  The  greater  part  of  such  workmen,  too, 
are  occasionally  employed  in  country  labour.  The 
stock  which  employed  them  in  a  particular  manu- 
facture before,  will  still  remain  in  the  country,  to 
employ  an  equal  number  of  people  in  some  other 
way.  The  capital  of  the  country  remaining  the 
same,  the  demand  for  labour  will  likewise  be  the 
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same,  or  very  nearly  the  same^  though  it  may  be 
exerted  in  difierent  places,  and  for  different  occu- 
pations. Soldiers  and  seamen,  indeed,  when  dis^ 
chai^d  from  the  king's  service,  are  at  liberty  to 
exercise  any  trade  within  any  town  or  place  <^ 
Great  Britain  or  Ireland.  Let  the  same  natural 
liberty  of  exercising  what  species  of  industry  they 
please,  be  restored  to  all  his  majesty's  subjects,  ia 
the  same  manner  as  to  soldjers  and  seamen ;  that  is^ 

I  break  down  the  exclusive  privileges  of  corporations^ 
and  repeal  the  statute  of  apprenticeship,  both  which 
are  really  encroachments  upon  natural  liberty,  and 
add  to  those  the  repeal  of  the  law  of  settlements,  so 
that  a  poor  workman,  when  thrown  out  of  employ- 
ment, either  in  one  trade  or  in  one  place,  may  seek 
for  it  in  another  trade  or  in  another  place,  without 
the  fear  either  of  a  prosecution  or  of  a  removal  j  and 
neither  the  public  nor  the  individuals  will  suflfer  much 
more  from  the  occasional  disbanding  some  particular 
classes  of  manufacturers,  than  from  that  of  the  sol- 

V  diers.  Our  manufacturers  have  no  doubt  great  me- 
rit with  their  country,  but  they  cannot  have  more 
than  tho^  who  defend  it  with  their  blood,  nor  d^ 
serve  to  be  treated  with  more  delicacy. 

To  expect,  indeed,  that  the  freedom  of  trade 
should  ever  be  entirely  restored  in  Great  Britain,  is 
as  absurd  ^  to  expect  that  an  Oceana  or  Utopia 
should  ever  be  established  in  it.  Not  only  the  pre- 
judices of  the  public,  but,  what  is  much  more  uncon- 
querable, the  private  interests  of  many  individuals^ 
irresistibly  oppose  it.  Were  the  officers  of  the  army 
to  oppose,  with  the  same  zeal  and  unanimity,  any 
reduction  in  the  number  of  forces,  with  which  master 
manufacturers  set  themselves  against  every  law  that 
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'  18  likdj  to  increase  the  imndber  of  their  rivals  in  the 
borne  market ;  were  the  former  to  animate  tlieir  wi-' 
diers,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  latter  inflame  their 
workmen,  to  attack  with  violence  and  outride  the 
proposers  of  any  such  regulation ;  to  attempt  to  re- 
duce the  army  would  be  as  dangerous  as  it  has  now 
become  to  attempt  to  diminish,  in  any  respect,  the 
monopoly  which  oar  manufiurturers  have  obtained 
against  us»    This  monopoly  has  so  much  increased 
the  number  of  some  particular  tribes  of  them,  that, 
like  an  overgrown  standing  army,  they  have  become 
formidable  to  the  government,  and^  upon  many  oc- 
casions, intimidate  the  l^islature.    The  member  of 
parliament  who  supports  every  proposal  for  strength- 
ening  this  monopoly,  is  sure  to  acijuire  not  only  the 
reputation  of  understanding  trade,  but  great  popu« 
larity  and  influence  with  an  order  of  men  whose 
numbers  and  wealth  render  them  of  great  import- 
Mice.    If  he  opposes  them,  on  the  contrary,  and  still 
more,  if  he  has  authority  enough  to  be  able  to  thwart 
them,  neither  the  most  acknowledged  probity,  nor 
tiie  highest  rank,  nor  the  greatest  public  servicea, 
can  protect  him  from  the  moat  in&mous  abuse  and 
detraction,  from  personal  insults,  nor  sometimes 
from  real  danger,  arising  from  the  insolent  outrage 
of  fuiious  and  disappointed  monopolists. 

The  undertaker  of  a  great  manufacture,  who,  by 
the  home  markets  being  suddenly  laid  open  to  the 
competition  of  foreigners,  should  be  obliged  to  aban- 
don-his  trade,  would  no  doubt  sufier  very  consider- 
ably.  That  part  of  bis  capital  which  had  usually 
been  employed  in  purchasing  materials,  and  in  pay- 
ing his  workmen,  might,  without  much  difficulty, 
perhaps,  find  another  employment}  but  that  part 
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of  it  which  was  fixed  in  workhouses,  and  in  the  in- 
tftrmnents  of  trade,  could  scarce  be  disposed  of  with- 
out considerable  loss.  The  equitable  regard,  there- 
fore, to  his  interest,  requires  that  changes  of  this 
kind  should  never  be  introduced  suddenly,  but  slow- 
ly, gradually,  and  after  a  very  long  warning.  The 
legislature,  were  it  possible  that  its  deliberations 
could  be  always  directed,  not  by  the  clamorous  im-* 
portunity  of  partial  interests,  but  by  an  extensive 
view  of  the  general  good, .  ought,  upon  this  very  ac- 
count, perhaps,  to  be  particularly  careful,  neither  to 
establish  any  new  monopolies  of  this  kind,  nor  to 
extend  further  those  which  are  already  established. 
Every  such  regulation  introduces  some  degree  of 
real  disorder  into  the  constitution  of  the  state,  which 
it  will  be  difficult  afterwai:ds  to  cure  without  ocqa- 
sioning  another  disorder. 

How  far  it  may  be  proper  to  impose  taxes  upon 
the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  in  order  not  to  pre- 
vent their  importation,  but  to  raise  a  revenue  forgo- 
vemm^it,  I  shall  consider  hereafter  when  I  come  to 
treat  of  taxes.  Taxes  imposed  with  a  view  to  pre- 
vent, or  even  to  diminish  importation,  are  evidently 
as  destructive  of  the  revenue  of  t^e  customs  as  of 
the  freedom  of  trade^ 
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CHAP.  m. 

Of  the  extraordinary  Restraints  upon  the  Jmportation 
qf  Goofls  qf  abnost  all  Kinds^Jrom  those  Countries 
with  which  the  Bqiance  is  supposed  to  Jfe  disqdvan^ 
tageous. 

PART  I. 

Of  the  VnreasonaUeness  qf  those  Restrainis^  even  upon  the 
Principles  qfthe  Commercial  System. 

X  o  lay  extraordinary  restraints  upon  the  importa* 
tion  of  goods  of  almost  all  kinds,  from  those  partL-> 
cular  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is 
supposed  to  be  disadvantageous,  is  the  second  expe- 
dient by  which  th^  commercial  syst^n  proposes  to 
increase  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver.  Thus,  in 
Great  Britain,  Silesia  lawn9  may  be  inqK>rted  fop 
home  consumption,  upon  paying  certain  duties ;  but 
French  cambrics  and  lawns  are  prohibited  tx>  be  im- 
ported, except  into  the  port  of  London,  there  to  be 
warehoused  for  exportation.  Hif^r  duties  ^re  im- 
posed upon  the  wines  of  France  Ui^n  upon  those  of 
Portugal,  or  indeed  of  any  other  country.  By  what 
13  called  the  impost  1692,  a  duty  of  five-and-twenty 
per  cent,  of  the  rate  or  value,  was  l^Md  upon  ^ 
French  goods ;  while  the  goods  of  other  nations 
were,  the  greater  pait  of  th^m,  subjected  to  much 
lighter  duties,  seldom  exceeding  five  per  cent.  The 
wine,  brandy,  salt,  and  vinegar  of  France,  were  in- 
deed excepted  ;  these  commodities  being  subjected 
to  other  heavy  duties,  either  by  other  laws,  or  by 
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particular  clauses  of  the. same  law.  In  1696,  a  se- 
cond duty  of  twenty-five  per  cent,  the  first  not  hav- 
ing been  thought  a  sufficient  discouragement,  was 
imposed  upon  all  French  goods,  except  brandy  j  to- 
gether with  a  new  duty  of  five-and-twenty  pounds 
upon  the  ton  of  French  wine,  and  another  erf*  fifteen 
pounds  upon  the  ton  of  French  vinegar.  French 
goods  have  never  been  omitted  in  any  of  those  ge- 
neral subsidies  or  duties  of  five  per  cent,  which  have 
been  imposed  upon  all^  or  the  greater  part,  of  the 
goods  enumerated  in  the  book  of  rates.  If  we  count 
the  one-third  and  two-third  subsidies  as  making  a 
complete  subsidy  between  them,  there  have  been 
five  of  these  general  subsidies  ;  so  that,'  before  the 
commencement  of  the  present  war,  seventy-five  per 
cent,  may  be  considered  as  the  lowest  duty  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  the  goods  of  the  growth,  pro* 
duce,  or  manufacture  of  France,  were  liable.  But 
upon  the  greater  part  of  goods,  those  duties  are 
equivalent  to  a  prohibition.  The  French,  in  their 
turn,  have,  I  believe,  treated  our  goods  and  manu- 
factures just  as  hardly ;  though  I  am  not  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  particular  hardships  which  they 
have  imposed  upon  them.  Those  mutual  restraints 
have  put  an  end  to  almost  all  fair  commerce  between 
the  two  nations ;  and  smugglers  are  now  the  princi- 
pal importers,  either  of  British  goods  into  iFrance, 
or  of  French  goods  into  Great  Britain.  The  prin^* 
ciples  which  I  have  been  examining,  in  the  fi^rego- 
ing  chapter,  took  their  origin  from  private  interest 
and  tlie  spirit  of  monopoly ;  those  whik:h  I  am  going 
to  examine  in  this,  from  national  prejudice  and  ani- 
mosity«  They  are,  accordingly,  as  might  well  be 
expected,  still  more  unreasond>le.  They  are  so, 
even  upon  the  principles  of  the  commercial  system 
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Fbrit^  Thoagh  it  were  certain  that  ia  iht  cise  of  a 
five  trade  between  France  and  England^  for  example, 
the  balance  would  be  in  favour  of  France,  it  would 
b^  no  means  follow  that  such  a  trade  would  be  dia* 
advantageous  to  England,  or  that  the  geu^eral  ba» 
lance  of  its  whole  trade  woidd  thereby  be  tulned 
more  against  it.  If  the  win^  of  France  are  better 
afid  cheaper  thain  those  of  Portugal,  or  its  linens 
than  those  of  Germany,  it  would  be  more  advan^ 
tageous  for  Great  Britain  to  purchase  both  the  wine 
and  liie  foreign  linen  which  it  had  occasion  for  of 
France,  than  <^  Portugal  and  Germany.  Though 
the  Value  of  the  annual  importations  from  fVance 
would  thereby  be  greatly  augmented,  the  value  of 
the  whole  annual  importations  would  be  diminished, 
in  proportion  as  the  French  goods  of  the  same  qua^ 
lity  were  cheaper  than  those  of  the  other  two  coun- 
tries* This  would  be  the  case,  even  upon  the  sup« 
position  that  the  whole  JPrench  goods  imported  were 
to  be  consumed  in  Great  Britain. 

^nt^Seamdly^  A  great  part  of  them  m^t  be  re- 
exported to  other  countries,  where,  being  sold  with 
profit,  they  might  bring  back  a  return,  equal  in  va- 
lue, perhaps,  to  tlie  prime  cost  of  the  whde  French 
goods  imported.  What  has  frequently  been  said  of 
the  East  India  trade,  might  possibly  be  true  of  the 
French  }  that  thoi^h  the  greater  part  of  East  India 
goods  were  bought  with  gold  and  inlver,  the  re^^ex* 
porU^tion  of  a  part  of  them  to  odier  countries- 
brought  back  more  gold  and  silver  to  that  which 
carried  on  the  trade^  than  the  prime  cost  of  the 
whole  amounted  ta  One  of  the  most  inq>ortant 
branches  of  tbe  Dutch  trade  at  present,  consists  in 
the  carri^eof  French  goods  to  other  European  coun« 
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tries.  Some  part  even  of  the  French  wine  drank  in 
Great  Britain,  is  clandestinely  imported  from  Hol- 
land and  Zealand.  If  there  was  either  a  free  trade 
between  IPVance  and  England,  or  if  French  goods 
could  be  imported  upon  paying  only  the  same  duties 
as  those  of  other  European  nations,  to  be  drawn 
back  upon  exportation,  EiUgland  might  have  some 
share  of  a  trade  which  is  found  so  advantageous  to 
Holland. 

Thirdly y  and  lastly ^  There  is  no  certain  criterion 
by  which  we  can  determine  on  which  side  what  is 
balled  the  balance  between  any  two  countries  lies, 
or  which  of  them  exports  to  the  greatest  Vafue. 
National  prejudice  and  animosity,  prompted  always 
by  th*  private  interest  of  particular  traders,  are  the 
principles  which  generally  direct  our  judgment  up- 
on all  questions  concerning  it.  There  are  two  crtte- 
rions,  however,  which  have  frequently  been  appeal- 
ed to  Upon  such  occasions,  the  cUstom-faous^  books 
and  the  course  of  exchange.  The  custom-house 
books,  I  think,  it  is  now  generally  acknowledged, 
are  a  very  uncertain  criterion,  on  account  of  the  in- 
acctiracy  of  the  valuation  at  which  the  greater  part 
of  good9  are  raited  in  them.  The  course  of  exchange 
is,  perhaps,  almost  equally  so. 

When  the  exchange  between  two  places^  such  as 
lionddn  and  Paris,  is  at  par,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign 
that  the  debts  due  from  London  to  Paris  are  com- 
pensated by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London.  On 
the  contrary,  when  a  premium  is  paid  at  London 
for  a  bill  upon  Paris,  it  is  said  to  be  a  sign  that  the 
debts  due  from  London  to  Paris  are  not  compensat- 
ed by  those  due  from  Paris  to  London,  but  that  a 
balance  in  money  must  be  sent  out  from  the  latter 
place }  for  the  risk,  trouble,  and  expense,  of  ex- 
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j^orting  whidh,  the  premium  is  both  demanded  and 
given.  But  the  ordinary  state  of  d^  and  credit 
between  those  two  cities  must  necessarily  .be  regu- 
lated, it  is  said,  by  the  ordinary  course  of  their  deal- 
iogs  with  one  another.  \¥hen  neither  of  them  in^ 
ports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  amount  than  it 
exports  to  that  other,  the  debts  and  credits  of  each 
may  compensate  one  another.  But  when  <Mie  of 
them  imports  from  the  other  to  a  greater  value  than 
it  exports  to  that  other,  the  fi>nner  necessarily  be- 
comes indebted  to  the  Utter  in  a  greater  sum  than 
the  latter  becomes  indebted  to  it :  the  debts  and 
credits  of  each  do  not  compeB9sAe  one  another,  and 
n^oney  muiit  be  sent  out  from  that  place  of  which 
the  debts  over-balance  the  credits.  The  ordinary 
course  of  exchange,  therefi^e,  being  an  indication  of 
the  ordinary  state  of  debt  BXkd  credit  between  two 
places,  must  likewise  be  an  indication  of  the  ordi> 
nary  course  of  their  exports  and  imports,  as  ibs» 
necessarily  regulate  that  state* 

But  though  the  ordinary  course  of  exdiange  shall 
be  allowed  to  be  a  sufficient  indication  of  the  ordi- 
nary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  any  two  pla- 
ces, it  would  not  from  thence  follow,  that  the  ba- 
lance of  trade  was  in  favour  of  diat  place  which  had 
the  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  in  its  favour. 
The  ordinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  between  any 
two  places  is  not  always  entirely  rc^olated  by  the 
ordinary  course  of  their  doings  with  one  another, 
but  is  often  influenced  by  that  of  the  deaUngs  of 
either  with  many  other  places.  If  it  is  usual,  f« 
example,  for  the  merchants  of  England  to  pay  for 
the  goods  which  they  buy  of  Hamburg,  Dantzic, 
Riga,  &c.  by  bills  upon  Holland,  the  wdinary  state 
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of  debt  and  credit  between  England  and  Hcrfland 
will  not  be  regidated  entirely  by  the  ordinary  course 
of  the  dealings  of  those  two  countries  with  one  ano- 
tfaer,  but  will  be  influenced  by  that  of  the  dealings 
in  England  with  those  other  places.  England  may 
be  obliged  to  send  out  every  year  money  to  Holland, 
though  its  annual  exports  to  that  country  may  ex-* 
ceed  very  much  the  annual  value  of  its  imports  from 
thence,  and  though  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
trade  may  be  very  much  in  favour  of  England. 
'  In  the  way,  besides,  in  which  the  par  of  exchange 
has  hitherto  been  computed,  the  ordinary  course  of 
exdmnge  can  afford  no  sufficient  indication  that  the 
otdinary  state  of  debt  and  credit  is  in  favbur  of  that 
country  which  seems  to  have,  or  which  is  supposed 
to  have,  the  ordinary  course  of  exchange  in  its  fa* 
vour ;  or, in  other  words,  the  real  exchange  maybe, 
and  in  fact  often  is,  so  very  different  from  the  com^ 
puted  one,  that,  from  the  course  of  the  latter,  no 
certain  conclusion  can,  upon  many  occasions,  be 
drawn  concerning  that  of  the  former. 

When  for  a  sum  of  money  paid  in  En^nd,  con- 
taining, according  to  the  standard  of  the  English 
mmt,  a  certain  number  of  ounces  of  pure  silver,  yon 
receive  a  bill  for  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  in 
France,  containing,  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
French  mint,  an  equal  number  of  ounces  o£  pure  lil- 
Ter,  exchange  is  said  to  be  at  par  bMween  England 
and  France.  When  you  pay  more,  you  are  siqK 
posed  to  give  a  premium,  and  exchange  is  said  to  be 
against  En^and,'  and  in  favour  of  France.  When 
you  pay  less,  you  are  supposed  to  get  a  prenrinm, 
and  exchange  is  said  to  be  against  France,  and  in 
favour  of  England. 
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Batp  Jfrst,  We  cannot  alw^n  judge  of  the  vahie 
of  the  current  money  of  different  countries  by  the' 
standard  of  their  respective  mints*  In  some  it  is 
more,  in  others  it  is  less  worUf  clipt,  and  otherwise 
degenerated  from  that  standard.  But  the  value  oi 
the  current  coin  of  every  country,  compared  with 
that  of  any  other  country,  is  in  propwtion,  tiot  to 
the  quantity  of  pure  silver  which  it  ought  to  coft« 
taio,  but  to  that  which  it  actuaUy  does  coatain. 
BefcNre  the  reformation  of  the  ulver  coin  in  King 
"W^iam's  time,  exdiange  between  England  and. Hol« 
land,  computed  in  the  usual  n^mner,  aocofding  to 
the  standard  of  their  respective  mints,  wasfive^md* 
twenty  per  cent  against  Rngjand,  But  the  vahie 
of  the  current  coin  of  England,  as  we  learn  from  Mn 
Lowndes^  was  at  that  time  rather  more  than  five« 
and-twenty  per  ont.  betow  its  itandard  value.  The 
real  exduuage,  tiierefore,  may  eveft  a$  that  ttHKo 
bmrt  been  in  favour  of  England,  notudthstanding 
the  computed  exchange  was  so  mudi  against  it ;  a 
smaller  number  of  oonces  of  pure  silver,  actually  paid 
in  England,  may  hare  purchased  a  biU  fot  a  greater 
afumber  of  oimeesof  pure  silver  to  be  paid  in  Holland^ 
$»A  the  man  who  was  supposed  to  give,  may  in  tern* 
Mty  have  got  the  premium.  The  French  coin  was^ 
bcdRnre^the  late  reformatioii  of  the  English  gold  coii% 
much  less  wore  than  the  Engiisb,  and  was  pferfaips 
two  or  three  per  cent,  nearer  its  standard.  If  the 
computed  exchange  with  Francev  tbefie£Eire^  was  not 
more  than  two  of  three  per  cent,  against  Eaglandi 
the  real  exchange  might  have  been  in  its  favow; 
Since  the  refbramtion  of  the  gold  coin^  the  excfaaaoge 
has  been  constantly  in  farvonr  of  England^  and  against 
France. 

VOL,  !!•  wS 
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Secondfyy  In  some  countries  the  expense  of  coinage 
is  defrayed  by  the  government  ^  in  others,  it  is  de- 
frayed by  the  private  peq^e,  who  carry  their  bullioa 
to  the  mint,  and  the  government  evai  derives  scpne 
revenue  from  the  coinage.  In  England  it  is  defrayed 
by  the  government ;  imd  if  you  carry  a  pound  weight 
of  standard  silver  to  the  mint,  you  get  back  sixty* 
two  shillings,  containing  a  pound  weight  of  the  like 
standard  silver.  In  France  a  duty  of  eight  p»  cent, 
is  deducted  for  the  coinage,  which  not  only  defrays 
the  expeme  of  it,  but  aifords  a  smaU  revenue  to  the 
government.  In  England,  as  the  coinage  costs  no- 
thing, the  current  coin  can  never  be  much  more  va- 
luable than  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  it  actually 
contains.  In  France^  the  workmanship,  as  you  pay  for 
it,  adds  to  the  value,  in  the  same  manner  as  to  that 
of  wrought  plate.  A  sum  of  French -money,  there* 
fore,  containing  an  equal  weight  of  pure  silver,  is 
more  valuable  than  a  sum  of  English  money  con- 
tainiqg  an  equal  weight  of  pure  silver,  and  must  re* 
quire  more  bullion,  or  other  commodities,  to  purchase 
it.  Thoi:^h  the  current  coin  of  the  two  countries, 
ther^(H*e,  w^re  equally  near  the  standards  of  their 
respective  mints,  a  sum  of  English  mooey  could  not 
well  purchase  a  sum  of  Fraich  money  containing  an 
equal  number  of  ounces'  of  pure  silver^  nor,  c^ise* 
quently,  a  bill  upon  France  for  such  a  sum.  I^  for 
such  a  bill,  no  more  additional  money  was  paid  than 
what  was  sufficient  to  compensate  the  expense  of 
the  French  coinage,  the  resl  exchange  might  be  at 
par  between  the  two  countries  j  their  debts  and  cre- 
dits might  mutually  compensate  one  another,  while 
the  copaputed  exchange  was  considerably  in  favour 
of  France.    If  less  than  this  was  paid,  the  real  ex- 
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diange  might  be  in  favour  of  England^  while  the 
computed  was  in  favour  of  France. 

Thirdfyt  and  Lastfyf  In  some  places,  as  at  Amster- 
dam, Hambu%  VenicCt  &c.  foreign  bills  of  ex- 
change are  paid  in  what  they  call  bank  money; 
while  in  others,  as  at  London,  Lisbon,  Antwerp^ 
Leghorn,  &c.  they  are  paid  in  the  common  currency 
of  the  country.  What  is  called  bank  money,  is  al- 
ways of  more  value  than  the  same  nominal  sum  of 
common  currency.  A  thousand  guilders  in  the  bank 
of  Amsterdam,  for  example,  are  of  more  value  than 
a  thousand  guilders  of  Amsterdam  currency.  The 
difl^ence  between  them  is  called  the  agio  of  the 
bank,  which  at  Amsterdam  is  generally  about  five 
per  cent.  Supposing  the  current  money  of  the  two 
countries  equally  near  to  the  standard  of  their  re- 
spective mints,  and  that  the  one  pays  foreign  bills 
in  this  common  currency,  while  the  other  pajTs  them 
in  bank  money,  it  is  evident  that  the  computed  ex- 
change may  be  in  favour  of  that  which  pays  in  bank 
money,  though  the  real  exchange  should  be  m  favour 
of  that  which  pays  in  current  money ;  for  the  same 
reason  that  the  computed  exchange  may  be  in  fa- 
vour of  that  which  pays  in  better  money,  or  in  mo- 
ney nearer  to  its  own  standard,  diough  the  real  ex- 
change should  be  in  fitvour  of  that  which  pays  in 
worse.  The  computed  exchange,  before  the  late  re- 
formation of  the  gold  coin,  was  generally  against 
London  with  Amsterdam,  Hamburgh  Venice,  and^ 
I  believe,  with  all  other  places  which  pay  in  what  is 
called  bank  money.  It  will  by  no  means  follow, 
however,  that  the  real  exchange  was  against  it* 
Since  the  r^ormation  of  the  gold  coin,  it  has  been 
in  favour  of  London,  even  with  those  places*    Th« 
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oomputed  exchange  has  genjsrally  been  in  &vwf  of 
London  with  Lishan»  Antwerp,  I^gbwn,  9iid»  if  jph 
except  France,  I  believe  with  mogt  other  parti  of 
Europe  that  p^y  in  cQmmqn  currency  j  and  it  is  not 
iinprobable  that  the  real  exchange  waq  so  too. 

Digres^on  concerning  Banks  qf  Deposit,  purticuktrh/ 
eonc&ming  that  of  Amsterdam. 

Tub  currency  of  a  great  state,  such  as  France  or 
England,  generally  consists  almoat  entirely  of  its 
own  coin*  Should  this  currency,  therefore,  be  at 
any  time  worn,  clipt,  or  otherwise  degraded  below 
it^  standard  lvalue,  the  state,  by  a  reformation  of  its 
coin,  can  effisctually  retcstablish  its  currency.  But 
the  currency  of  a  small  state,  such  as  Genoa  or 
Hamburg,  can  seldom  consist  altogether  in  its  own 
coin,  but  must  be  made  up,  in  a  great  measure,  of 
the  coins  of  all  the  neighbouring  states  with  which 
its  ii;i}^hitants  have  a  continual  intercourse,  Snch 
^  state,  therefore,  by  reforming  its  coin,  will  not  al- 
ways be  able  to  reform  its  currency.  If  foreign  bills 
of  excl^nge  are  paid  in  this  currency,  the  uncertain 
value  pf  any  sunii  of  what  is  in  its  own  nature  40 
un^er^in,  must  render  the  exchange  always  very 
much  against;  such  a  .stf^te,  its  currency  being  in  all 
foreign  sta(e$  necessarily  valued  even  below  what  it 
ip  worth. 

In  order  ^  remedy  the  inconvenience  U>  which 
this  disf^vantageous  exchange  must  have  subjected 
their  inerchants,  such  small  states,  when  they  bfgim 
to  attend  tfi  the  interest  9£  trade^  have  frequently 
enacted,  that  ibreig^  bills  of  exchange  of  a  certam 
value  should  be  paid,  not  in  common  cnrreucy,  but 
by  an  order  upon,  pr  by  a  transfer  in  the  books  of  a 
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c6ftiih  b^nk,  established  upon  thd  dredit^  and  uh- 
d«  the  prot€*ctiort  of  the  State,  thid  bitlk  bfeing  al- 
Ways  obliged  to  pay,  ih  goad  and  true  money,  ex- 
actly'accordini;  to  the  standard  of  the  state.  Thd 
banks  of  Venice!,  Genoa,  Atndterdanl,  Hdmbufg, 
and  Nurtrtberg,  sefem  to  have  be«n  all  otigihally 
estdbllshed  with  this  view,  though  some  of  them 
may  hive  afterwards  bfeSn  made  subservient  toothet 
purposes.  The  money  of  such  banks,  beingbetter  than 
the  common  cut*  f  eticy  of  the  coutitry,  necessarily  bore 
an  agio,  which  was  greater  or  smaller,  according  ai 
the  currency  Wad  Supposed  to  be  more  or  less  de* 
gr^ed  below  the  St^nd^rd  of  the  state.  The  agio 
of  the  bank  of  Hamburg,  for  example,  which  is 
said  to  be  commonly  dbout  fourteen  per  cent,  is  th6 
supposed  different*  between  the  good  standard  mo^ 
ney  of  the  state,  imd  the  clipt,  worn,  and  diminish, 
ed  Currency,  poured  itito  it  ftom  all  the  neighbour* 
ing  states. 

Before  i609,  the  gr6at  quantity  of  dlipt  arid  worn 
foreign  coin  whidh  the  Extensive  trade  of  Amster* 
dam  brought  from  all  osirts  of  Europe,  reduced  the 
value  of  its  eUrrrindy  about  nine  per  cent,  below  that 
of  good  mon^y  ft^sh  from  the  mint.  Such  money 
HO  sooner  Appeared,  thail  it  Was  melted  down  or  car- 
ried  away,  as  it  always  is  in  ^iich  circumstances.  Th6 
merchants,  with  plenty  of  Currency,  could  not  always 
find  a  sufficient  quantity  of  good  money  id  pay  theit 
bills  of  exchange ;  and  the  value  of  thosd  bills,  in 
spite  of  several  regulation^  which  were  made  to  pre- 
vent it,  became  in  a  gr6at  mdaisuf  e  utrcertain. 

In  order  to  remedy  these  ineonvenidncfes,  a  bdhk 
was  established  in  1609,  under  the  guirintee  of  the 
city.  This  bank  reeeived  both  foreign  cOin,  and  the 
light  and  worn  coin  of  the  country,  at  its  real  intrin- 
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fnc  value  in  the  good  standard  money  of  the  coim- 
try,  deducting  only  so  much  as  i^as  necessary,  jfbr 
defraying  the  expense  of  coinage  and  the  other  ne- 
cessary expense  of  management.  For  the  valne 
which  remained  after  this  small  deduction  was 
made,  it  gave  a  credit  in  its  books.  This  credit 
was  called  bank  money,  which,  as  jt  represented 
money  exactly  according  to  the  standard  of  the 
nvnt,  was  always  of  the  same  real  value,  and  intrin* 
sically  worth  more  than  current  money.  It  was  at 
the  same  time  enacted,  that  all  bills  drawn  upon  or 
negociated  at  Amsterdam,  of  the  value  of  600  guil- 
ders and  upwards,  should  be  paid  in  bank  money, 
which  at  once  took  away  all  uncertainty  in  the  va- 
lue of  those  bills*  Every  merchant,  in  consequence 
of  this  regulation,  was  obliged  to  keep  an  account 
with  the  bank,  in  order  to  pay  his  foreign  bills  of 
exchange,  which  necessarily  occasioned  a  certain  de- 
mand for  bank  money. 

Bank  money,  over  and  above  both  its  intrinsic 
superiority  to  currency,  and  the  additional  value 
which  this  demand  necessarily  gives  it,  has  likewise 
some  other  advantages.  It  is  secure  from  fire,  rob- 
bery, and  other  accidents  j  the  city  of  Amsterdam 
is  bound  for  it ;  it  can  be  paid  away  by  a  simple 
transfer,  without  the  trouble  of  counting,  or  the  risk 
of  transporting  it  from  one  place  to  anoti^er.  In  con- 
sequence of  those  difierent  advantages,  it  seems  from 
the  beginning  to  have  borne  an  agio ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally believed  that  all  the  money  originally  deposited 
in  the  bank,  was  allowed  to  remain  there,  nobody 
caring  to  demand  payment  of  a  debt  which  he  could 
sell  for  a  premium  in  the  market.  By  demanding 
payment  of  the  bank,  the  owner  of  a  bank  credit 
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would  lose  this  premium.  As  a  shUUng  fresh  from 
tfae  mint  will  buy  no  more  goods  in  the  market  than 
one  of  our  common  worn  shillings^  so  the  good  and 
true  money  which  mi^l  be  brought  from  the  coflfers 
of  the  bank  into  those  of  a  private  person,  being  mix* 
ed  and  confounded  widi  the  common  currency  of  the 
countiy,  would  be  of  no  more  value  than  that  cur* 
rency,  firom  which  it  dould  no  longer  be  readily  dis- 
tinguished. While  it  remained  in  the  confers  o£  the 
bank,  its  siq>eri(nri1y  was  known  and  ascertamed. 
When  it  had  come  into  those  of  a  (idvate  person^ 
its  superiority  could  not  well  be  ascertained  with* 
out  more  trouble  than  perhaps  the  difibrence  was 
worth.  By  being  brought  from  the  cc^Rers  of  the 
hasok^  besides,  it  lost  all  the  other  advantages  of 
bank  money ;  its  security,  its  easy  and  safe  trans- 
ferability, its  use  in  paying  foreign  bills  of  exchange^ 
Over  and  above  all  this,  it  could  not  be  brought  from 
those  coflfers,  as  will  appear  by  and  by,  without  pre*, 
viously  paying  for  the  keying. 

Those  dqK)sits  of  coin,  or  those  deposits  which 
the  bank  was  bound  to  restore  in  coin,  constituted 
the  original  capital  of  the  bank,  or  the  whole  value 
of  what  was  represented  by  what  is  called  bank 
moneys  At  present  they  are  supposed  to  constitute 
but  a  very  small  part  of  it.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
trade  in  bullion,  the  bank  has  been  for  these  many 
years  in  the  practice  of  giving  credit  in  its  books, 
upmi  deposits  of  gold  and  silver  bullion.  This  cre- 
dit i»  generally  about  five  per  cent  below  the  mint 
-face  of  such  Inillion.  The  bank  grants  at  the  same 
time  what  is  called  a  recipice  or  receipt,  entitling  the 
person  who  makes  the  deposit,  or  the  bearer,  to  take 
out  the  bullion  again  at  any  time  within  six  months, 
upon  transferring  to  the  bank  a  quantity  of  bank 


money  equal  tQ  that  for  which  credit  had  beeo  giveo 
ia  its  books  when  the  deposit  was  made, .  and  upon 
pajing  <Hie.fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping,  if  the 
deposit  was  in  silver ;  and  one-half  per  cent  if  it 
was  in  gold ;  but  at  the  same  time  d^iarii^,  that 
in  default  of  such  payment*  and  upon  the  e^^piration 
<^this  term»  the  deposit  should  belong  to  the  hwkt 
at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been  received,  or  fm 
which  credit  had  be^  given  in  the  transfer  book8# 
What  i&  thus  paid  fiir  thekeeping  of  the  deposit  may 
be  considered  as  a  sort  of  wareboiwe.feut ;  and  why 
this  warehouse  rent  should  be  so  much  dearer  for 
gold  than  for  aiiver,  several  di^rent  reasouft  have 
been  assigned.  Tbe  fineaesa  of  gold,  it  has  beea 
sud,  is  more  difficult  to  be  asoertaioed  than  that  of 
mlver.  Frauds  are  more  easily  practised,  and  ocea* 
sion  a  greater  loss  in  the  most  precious  metaL  Silr 
ver,  besides,  being  the  standard  metal,  the  state,  it 
has  been  said,  wisbea  to  encourage  more  the  making 
of  deposits  of  silver  than  those  (tf*gold* 

Deposits  of  bullion  are  most  commonly  made  when 
the  price  ia  somewhat  low^  than  ordinary,  and  they 
are  taken  out  again  when  it  happens  to  rise.  In  Hol- 
land^ the  market  price  of  bullion  ia  generally  above 
the  mint  price,  for  the  same  reason  that  it  was  so  in 
England  before  the  late  reformatioQ  of  the  gold  coin^ 
The  difference  is  said  to  be  commonly  from  about  aic 
to  sixteen  stivers  npoo  the  mark,  or  eight  ounces 
of  silver,  of  eleven  parts  fine  aqd  one  part  alloy* 
The  bank  price,  or  the  credit  i^ndi  the  bank  givea 
Ibr  the  deposits  of  such  sHver,  (when  made  in.£>- 
reign  coin,  of  which  ike  faeotss  is  well  kno^w 
and  ascertained,  such  as  Mexieo  dottura)^  ia  twenty* 
two  guilders  the  nmki  the  misit  pnce  i^  about 
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twraly-three  guUdeit^  and  the  matliM  fmco  ia  from 
twenty-three  guilders  aii»  to  tweBt74iiree  gmldert 
sixteen  stivers,  or  from  two  to  three  per  cent.  abov« 
the  mint  price.*  The  proportioos  between  the  \mik 
price^  the  mint  price,  and  the  market  price  of  gold 
bullion,  are  nearly  the  suae*  A  person  can  gene- 
rally sell  his  receipt  for  the  diflerence  between  the 
mint  price  of  buUicm  and  the  market  price.  A  re- 
oeipt  §9T  bullion  is  almost  always  worth  something, 
and  it  very  sridom  happens,  therefore,  that  anybody 
suffers  his  receipts  to  expire,  or  aUows  his  buUion 
Wfall  to  the  bank  at  the  price  at  which  it  had  been 
received,  either  by  not  taking  it  out  before  the  end 
q£  the  six  mon^s,  or  by  nqjlecting  to  p9^  one 

(September  1775)  receiTCs  bulUon  and  coin  of  diflfeient  kinds. 
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English  silver  coin 3  B— MperiMrii. 

Mexico  doUars,  new  coin  «• -SI  10 

BucatooiM 4 S    0 

Ber  fihref»  containing  i|  fine  'silver,  21  p<r  mail,  and  in  this  proporUon 
dUim  It  i  ftne,  eti  wkidi  5  gttiite»  at«  gifts* 
Fm  lMn»  28  per  «ark 

0019. 

Portngal  coin If 

G«ipM  ....^ ...•«..««...  >   B^lOforttpifc. 

Ix>ui8  d*ors»  new j 

New  ducats .....# ...••••     4    19    8  per  ducat. 

Ifer  or  ingot  gold  is  recdved  in  proportion  to  fta  flneneie,  conpmd  with 
#19  dkvm  teeiga  gitld  cotn.  Opo*  tea  biie  «te  taOi  ^rm  840  pet  aMk. 
Ia  gpMral»  however^  something  more  ia  given  upon  coia  of  e  known  fine- 
ness, than  npoo  gold  and  silver  bars,  of  which  the  fineness  donot  be  aa- 
eertained  but  hjr  a  procen  of  mehlng  ani  MHying 
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fourth  or  one-balf  per  cent,  ill  order  to  obtain  a 
new  receipt  for  another  six  months.  This,  how- 
evier»  though  it  happens  seldooiy  is  Bsid  to  happen 
sometimesy  and  more  frequently  i?ith  regard  to  gold 
than  with  regard  to  silver,  rni  aocount  of  the  higher 
warehouse  rent  which  is  paid  for  the  keq>ing  of  the 
more  precious  metal. 

The  person  who,  by  making  a  deposit  of  bullion^ 
obtains  both  a  bank  credit  and  a  receipt,  pays  hi$ 
biUs  of  exchange  as  they  become  due,  widi  his  bank 
credit  j  and  either  sells  or  keeps  his  receipt,  accord- 
ing as  he  judges  that  the  price  of  bullion  is  likely  to 
rise  or  to  ML  The  receipt  and  the  bank  credit  sel- 
dom keep  long  tog^er,  and  there  is  no  occasicm 
that  they  should.  The  person  who  has  a  rece^ 
and  who  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  always 
plenty  of  bank  credits,  or  bank  money,  to  buy  at  the 
ordinary  price ;  and  the  person  who  has  bank  money, 
and  wants  to  take  out  bullion,  finds  receipts  always 
in  equal  abundance. 

The  owners  of  bank  credits,  and  the  holders  of 
reiceipts,  constitute  two  difierent  sorts  of  creditors 
against  the  bank.  The  holder  of  a  receipt  cannot 
draw  out  the  bullion  for  which  it  is  granted^  with- 
out  re-assigning  to  the  bank  a  sum  of  bank  money 
equal  to  the  price  at  which  the  bullion  had  be^i  re- 
ceived. If  he  has  no  bank  money  of  his  own,  he 
must  purchase  it  of  those  who  have  it.  The  owner 
of  bank  money  cannot  draw  out  bullion,  without 
producing  to  the  bank  receipts  for  the  quantity 
which  he  wiUits.  If  he  has  none  of  his  own,  he  must 
buy  them  of  those  who  have  them.  The  header  of 
a  receipt,  when  he  purchases  bank  money,  purchase 
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es  the  power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of 
which  the  mint  price  is  five  per  cent  above  the  bank 
price.  Tlie  agio  of  five  per  cent,  therefore,  which 
he  commonly  pays  for  it,  is  paid,  not  for  an  imagi* 
nary  but  for  a  real  value.  T%e  owner  of  bank  mo- 
ney, when  he  purchases  a  receipt,  purchases  the 
power  of  taking  out  a  quantity  of  bullion,  of  which 
the  market  price  is  commonly  from  two  to  three  per 
cent,  above  the  mint  jprice.  The  price  which  he 
pays  for  it,  therefore,  is  paid  likewise  for  a  real  va- 
lue. The  price  of  the  receipt,  and  the  price  of  the 
bank  money,  compomid  or  make  up  between  them 
the  fidl  value  or  price  of  the  bullicai« 

Upon  deponts  of  the  coin  current  in  the  country, 
the  bank  grants  receipts  likewise,  as  well  as  bank 
credits :  but  those  receipts  are  frequently  of  no  va- 
lue, and  will  bring  no  price  in  the  market.  Upon 
ducatoons,  for  example,  which  in  the  currency  pass 
for  three  guilders  three  stivers  each,  the  bank  gives 
a  credit  of  three  guilders  only,  or  five  per  cent,  be- 
low.their  current  value.  It  grants  a  receipt  likewise, 
entitling  the  bearer  to  take  out  the  number  of  du- 
catoons  deposited  at  any  time  within  six  months, 
upon  paying  one-fourth  per  cent,  for  the  keeping. 
This  receipt  will  firequently  bring  no  price  in  the 
market.  Three  guilders  bank  money,  generally  sell 
in  the  market  for  three  guilders  three  stivers,  the 
full  value  of  the  ducatoons,  if  they  were  taken  out 
of  the  bank ;  and  before  they  can  be  taken  out,  one- 
fourth  per  cent  must  be  paid  for  the  keeping,  which 
would  be  mere  loss  to  the  holder  of  the  receipt.  If 
the  agio  of  the  bank,  however,  should  at  any  time 
fall  to  three  per  cent,  such  receipts  might  bring 
some  price  in  the  market^  and  might  sell  for  one  and 
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three^fourtiis  per  cent*  But  the  agio  of  the  bank 
beiqg  now  gtoenlly  about  five  per  cent,  such  rb^ 
ceiptfl  are  frequently  allowed  to  expire,  or^  as  they 
express  it,  to  fUl  to  the  bank.  The  receipts  whidi 
are  given  for  deposits  of  gold  ducats  fkU  to  it  yet 
jDore  frequently,  because  a  higher  warehouse  rent, 
or  one-half  per  cent,  must  be  paid  for  the  keeping 
of  them,  before  they  can  be  taJcen  out  again^  The 
five  per  cent,  which  the  bank  gains,  when  deposits 
either  of  coin  or  bulUpn  are  allowed  to  fhll  to  it^  may 
be  considered  as  the  warehouse  rent  for  the  per^ 
petual  keeping  of  such  deposits. 

The  sum  of  bank  money,  for  whfeh  the^  i*tcfeip<i 
are  expired,  must  be  very  considerable.  It  must 
eiMDprehend  the  whole  original  capital  of  the  baidc^ 
which^  it  is  generally  supposed,  has  bden  Allowed  to 
remain  ^ere  from  the  time  it  was  fir^t  deposited, 
nobody  caring  either  to  renew  his  receipt  or  to  take 
out  his  deposit,  as,  for  the  reasons  akeady  assigned, 
neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could  be  done  without 
loss.  But  whatever  may  be  the  amount  of  this  sum, 
the  proporttoQ  wbieb  it  beard  to  the  whole  mass  of 
bank  money  is  supposed  to  be  very  small.  The 
bank  of  Amsterdam  has,  for  these  many  years  past, 
been  the  great  warehouse  of  Europe  for  bullion,  for 
which  the  receipts  are  very  seldom  aUowed  t6  ex- 
pire, or,  9s  they  express  it<  to  ftll  to  the  bank. 
The  far  greater  part  of  the  bank  money,  or  of  the 
credits  upon  the  books  of  the  bank,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  created,  for  these  many  years  past,  by 
such  deposits  which  the  dealers  in  bullion  are  con- 
tinually both  making  and  withdrawing. 

No  demand  can  be  made  upon  the  bank,  but  by 
means  of  a  recipice  or  receipt.    The  smaller  mass  erf 
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bank  jnoney,  for  whidi  the  rocripts  are  txpifed,  i$ 
mixed  and  oonibutided  with  the  much  greater  imat 
£ot  wfaioh  th^  are  still  in  force ;  ae  that»  though 
theore  may  be  a  eoosidendble  sum  of  baok  mooej^ 
£ar  whicfc  there  are  no  xeceipta,  thera  i&  no  qieoifie 
sum  or  portioQ  of  it  which  may  not  at  aiqr.ttme  he 
demanded  by  oae.  The  bank  oaonot  he  debtor  to 
two  persons  for  the  same  thing  i  and  the  owner  of 
bank  money  who  has  no  receipt,  cannot  demand  pay- 
ment of  the  bank  till  he  buys  one.  In  ordinary  and 
^uiet  timei,  he  can  fi»d  no  di£fulty  in  getting  one 
to  bny  at  the  maHcet  piioe»  which  generally  corre- 
sponds with  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  the  ooin 
or  bullion  it  entitles  him  to  take  out  of  the  bank* 

It  might  be  otherwise  doiii^  a  public  calamity; 
an  iovasiop»  for  esample*  »ich  as  that  of  the  French 
in  1672.  The  owners  of  buik  money  being  then  all 
eager  to  draw  it  out  of  the  bank,  in  order  to  have  it 
in  thmr  own  keeping,  the  demand  for  receipts  might 
raise  their  price  to  an  exorbitant  height*  The  hol4- 
era  of  them  might  form  extravagant  expactationfi, 
and,  instaad  of  two  or  three  per  cent  demand  half 
the  bank  money  fm*  which  credit  had  been  giren 
upon  the  ^l^posits  that  the  receipts  had  respectively 
been  giaPted  for.  The  tnwoy,  informed  of  the  <xhi«- 
stitution  of  the  bank,  might  even  huy  them  up,  in 
nrder  to  prevent  the- carrying  away  of  the  treasure. 
In  such  emergencio,  the  bank,  it  is  supposed,  would 
hfMk  through  its  ordinary  rule  o£  midcing  payment 
only  to  the  hatdere  of  receipts.  The  hdclesui  of  ro** 
43eipt^  ^vriio  had  nq  hwk  money,  must  have  received 
witiun  two  or  three  pec  oenL  o^'the  value  of  t)ie  de- 
pumt  £ar  whidh  their  r«q[»eetiye  reoe^ts  had  been 
granted.    The  hsBok,  therefore,  it  is  said,  woidd  in 
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this  case  make  no  scruple  of  paying,  either  with  mo* 
ney  or  buiUon,  the  full  value  of  what  the  owners  of 
bank  money,  who  could  get  no  receipts,  were  cre- 
dited for  in  its  hooka ;  paying  at  the  same  time  two 
or  three  per  cent*  to  such  holders  of  recdpts  as  had 
no  Imnk  money,  that  being  the  whole  value  which, 
in  this  state  of  things,  could  justly  be  supposed  due 
to  them. 

Even  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times,  it  is  ilie  inte* 
rest  of  the  holders  of  recdpts  to  depress  the  agio,  in 
order  either  to  buy  bank  money  (and  consecpiently 
the  bullion  which  their  receipts  would  then  enable 
them  to  take  out  of  the  bank)  so  much  diMper,  or 
to  sell  their  receipts  to  those  who  have  bank  money, 
and  who  want  to  take  out  bullion,  so  much  dearer ; 
the  price  of  a  receipt  being  generally  equal  to  the 
difference  between  the  market  price  of  Imnk  money, 
and  thiU;  of  the  coin  or  bullion  for  whidi  the  receipt 
bad  been  granted.  It  is  the  interest  of  the  owners 
of  bank  money,  on  the  contrary,  to  r^e  the  agio, 
in  order  either  to  sell  their  bank  money  so  much 
dearer,  or  to  buy  a  receipt  so  much  dieaper.  To 
prevent  the  stock-jobbing  tricks  which  those  oppo- 
site interests  might  sometimes  occasion,  the  bank 
has  of  late  years  come  to  the  resolution,  to  sell  at 
all  times  bank  money  for  currency  at  five  per  cent 
agio,  and  to  buy  it  in  again  at  four  per  cent.  agio. 
In  consequence  of  this  resolution,  the  agio  can  nevw 
either  rise  above  five,  or  sink  below  four  per  cent. ; 
and  the  proportion  between  the  market  price  <rf* 
bank,  and  that  of  current  money,  is  kept  at  all  times 
very  near  the  proportion,  between  l^eir  intrinsic 
values.  Before  this  resolution  was  taken,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  bank  moi^y  used  sometimes  to  rise  so 
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b%h  as  ome  par  cent  agto»  and  sometimes  to  sink 
so  low  as  par,  according  as  opposite  interests  h^pea 
to  influence  the  market* 

The  bank  of  Amsterdam  professes  to  lend  out  no 
pvt  of  what  is  deposited  with  it,  but»  for  every  guil- 
der for  which  it  gives  credit  in  its  books,  to  keep  in 
its  repositories  the  value  of  a  guilder  either  in  mo- 
ney or  bullion*  .That  it  keeps  in  its  repositories  all 
the  money  or  bullion  for  which  there  are  receipts  in 
force^  for  which  it  is  at  all  times  liable  to  be  called 
upon,  and  which  in  reality  is  continually  going  from 
it  and  returning  to  it  agaiiii  cannot  well  be  doubted. 
But  wlj^er  it  does  so  Hkewise  with  regard  to  that 
part  of  its  capital  fw  which  the  receipts  are  long 
ago  expired,  for  which  in  ordinary  and  quiet  times 
it  cannot  be  called  upmi,  and  which,  in  reality,  is 
very  likely  to  remain  with  it  for  ever,  or  as  long  as 
the  states  of  the  United  Provinces  subsist,  may  per* 
haps  appear  more  uncertain.  At  Amsterdam,  how- 
ever, no  point  of  faith  is  better  established  than 
that,  for  every  guilder  circulated  as  bank  money, 
there  is  a  correspondent  guilder  in  gold  or  silver  to 
be  found  in  the  treasures  of  the  bank.  The  city  is 
guarantee  that  it  should  be  so*  The  bank  is  under 
the  direction  of  the  four  reigning  burgomasters,  who 
are  changed  every  year.  Each  new  set  of  buigo- 
masters  visits  the  treasure,  compares  it  with  the 
books,  receives  it  upon  oath,  and  delivers  it  over, 
with  the  same  awful  solemnity,  to  the  set  which  suc- 
ceeds ;  and  in  that  sober  and  religious  country,  oaths 
are  not  yet  disregarded.  A  rotation  of  this  kind 
,  seems  alone  a  sufficient  security  against  any  practices 
which  cannot  be  avowed.  Amidst  all  the  revolutions 
which  faction  has  ever  occasioned  in^he  government 
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of  Amsterdam^  the  preyailtog  party  hat  i^  no  time 
accused  their  predecessors  of  infidelity  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  bank.  No  accusation  could  have 
affected  more  deeply  the  reputation  and  fortune  of 
the  disgraced  party  j  and  li*  such  an  accusation  could 
have  bedn  supported^  we  may  be  assured  that  it 
would  have  been  brought  In  1670»  when  the  French 
king  was  at  Utrecht,  the  bank  of  Amsterdam  paid 
80  readily,  as  left  no  doubt  of  the  fidelity  with  which 
it  bad  observed  its  eqgagements.  Some  of  the  pieces 
which  were  then  brought  from  its  repositories,  ap« 
peared  to  have  been  scorchetd  with  the  fire  wlndi 
haj^ened  in  the  town-house  soon  after  the  bank  was 
established.  Those  pieces,  therefore,  must  have  Iain 
there  from  that  time. 

What  may  be  the  amount  of  the  treasure  in  the 
bank,  is  a  question  which  has  long  employed  th6 
speculations  o^  the  curious.  Noticing  but  conj^ecture 
can  be  c^fered  concerning  it  It  is  generally  reckon* 
ed,  that  there  are  about  2000  people  who  keep  ac* 
counts  with  the  bank ;  and  allowing  them  to  have» 
one  with  another,  the  value  o£  £l5O0  sterKog  lyii^ 
upon  their  respective  accounts  (a  very  large  allows 
ance,)  the  whole  quantity  of  bank  miHEiey,  and  con^ 
sequently  of  treasure  in  the  bank,  will  amount  to 
about  ^3,000,000  sterling,  or,  at  II  guilders  the 
pound  steriing,  33,000,000  of  guilders ;  a  great  sum» 
and  sufficient  to  carry  on  a  very  extensive  circi^ 
tion,  but  vastly  bdow  the  extravagant  ideas  v^hkii 
some  people  have  formed  of  this  treasare« 

The  <^ty  of  Amsterdam  derives  a  consi(feraUe  re* 
venue  from  the  bank.  Besides  what  may  be  ci^ed 
the  warehouse  rent  above  mentioned,  each  person, 
upon  fost  opening  an  account  with  the  bank,  pays 
a  fee  of  ten  guilders ;  and  for  every  new  account. 


I^RHBe  ]giiiider8  Uitve  Mtv^n }  f<)f  ^^v^ek^  OMifl^,  two 
9tiP0n  i  and  ff  tke  titMftf^r  is  for  kHM  Ihftn  tiire« 
hundred  gnvldav,  six  ttit^«^  itt  M*dei*  t6  dtecimragife 
tlie  nmkii^bcity  df  midl  tuMMaCtiaiM.    tile  persoti 
who  neglects  to  bdMice  his  ftccoiiiK  t^fHee  in  th6 
year,  forfeits  twenty-five  guilders.    The  person  who 
orders  a  transfer  for  more  than  is  upon  his  account, 
is  obhged  to  pay  three  per  ^nt  for  the  sum  over- 
drawn, and  his  order  is  set  a^de  into  the  bargain. 
The  hMik  is  supposed,  toi>,  to  make  a  considerable 
profit  by  the  saie  of  the  foreign  coin  or  bullion 
which  sometimes  falls  to  it  by  the  expiring  of  re- 
ceipts, and  whieh  is  always  kept  till  it  can  be  sold 
%ith  advantage.    It  makes  a  profit,  like^se,  by  sel!- 
ing  bank  money  at  fivte  per  cent,  agio,  arid  buying  it 
in  at  four.    Th^se  diflferettt  eMoluments  iimount  to 
a  good  d^al  m&te  ttian  what  is  necessarjr  for  paying 
the  salaries  of  officeiis,  and  d^fHiyiUg  the  expense  of 
manageitaent.    What  i»  paid  fei*  the  kdepi^g  of  bul- 
lion updn  tiscejpts^  is  alontf  snpposed  to  aiilount  to  a 
neat  annual  refttint  tif  beti»Mtt  150,000  and  2od,ooo 
guilders.    PuibHe  utility,  h&wevef,  lind  not  revenue, 
was  this  original  Object  of  thid  inttitution.    Its  ob- 
ject  wbft  to  relteve  the  Meirehahti  from  the  inconve- 
nienee  of  a  di^dvahtl^eoiid  exehan^.  The  revenufe 
Vhicb  hds  arisen  f^oA  it  ^se  unforeseen,  ahd  may  be 
considered  as  aidddfenta}.    Bui  it  is  now  time  to  re- 
turn fifom  this  lotig  digression,  inta  wttch  I  havfe 
been  iftteW^lbty  le<],  m  endtotoUrth^  to  eiphin  the 
reasons  Why  the  exchange  between  the  countries 
itrhich  pay  in  trhM  is  calied  bank  mohey,  and  those  * 
which  pay  in  cdttittion  cnrrency,  should  generally 
appear  to  be  ift  ftvifw  of  the  fbrtner,  and  again^ 
the  iMtei^.    The  f<MnM  pay  in  k  sftecies  of  mm^f, 
VOL.  n.  T 
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of  which  the  intriasic  value  is  always  the  same,  and 
exacdy  agreeable  to  the  standard  of  their  respective 
mints ;  the  latter  is  a  species  of  money,  of  which  the 
intrinsic  value  is  continually  varying,  and  is  almost 
always  more  or  less  below  tiiat  standard. 


PART  11. 

Of  the  UttreasonaJHeness  6f  those  extraordinary  BesttmntSf 
upon  other  Principles. 

In  the  foregoing  part  of  this  chapter,  I  have  en- 
deavoured  to  show,  even  upon  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  system,  how  unnecessary  it  is  to  lay  ex- 
traordinaiy. restraints  upon  the  importation  of  goods 
from  those  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade 
is  supposed  to  be  disadvantageous. 

^  Nothing,  however^  can  be  more  absurd  than  this 
whole  doctrine  of  the  balance  of  trade»  upon  which, 
not  only  these  restraint^  but  almost  all  the  other 
regulations  of  commerce  are  founded.  When  two 
places  trade  with  one  another,  this  doctrine  sup- 
poses that,  if  the  balance  be  even,  neither  of  them 
either  loses  or  gains ;  but  if  it  leans  in  any  degree 
to  one  side,  that  one  of  them,  loses,  and  ^e  other 
gains,  in  proportion  to  its  declension  from  the  exact 
equilibrium.  Both  suppositions  are  £ilse.  A  trade, 
which  is  forced  by  means  of  bounties  aud  monopo- 
lies, may  be,  and  commonly  is^  disadvantageous  to 
the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  meant  to  be  esta- 
blished, as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show  hereafler.  But 
that  trade  which,  without  force  or  constraint,  is  na- 
turally and  regularly  carried  on  betweea  any  two 
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places,  is  always  advantageous,  though  not  always 
equally  so  to  both. 

By  advantage  or  gain,  I  understand,  not  the  in- 
crfase  of  the  quantity  of  gold  and  sQver,  but  that  of 
the  exchangeable  value  of  the  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  of  the  country,  or  the  increase  of  the 
annual  revenue  of  its  inhabitants. 

If  the  balance  be  even,  and  if  the  trade  between 
the  two  places  consist  altogether  in  the  exchange 
of  their  native  commodities,  they  will,  upon  most 
occasions,  not  only  both  gain,  but  they  will  gain 
equally  or  very  nearly  equally ;  each  will  in  this  case 
afford  a  market  for  a  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of 
the  other;  each  will  replace  a  capital  which  had 
been  employed  in  raising  and  preparing  for  the 
market  this  part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the 
other,  and  which  had  been  distributed  among,  and 
given  revenue  and  maintenance  to^  a  certain  num- 
ber of  its  inhabitants.  Some  part  of  the  inhabitants 
of  each,  therefore,  will  directly  derive  their  revenue 
and  maintenance  from  the  other.  As  the  commo- 
dities exchanged,  too,  are  supposed  to  be  of  equal 
value,  so  the  two  capitals  employed  in  the  trade 
irill,  upon  most  occasions,  be  equal,  or  very  nearly 
equal ;  and  both  being  employed  in  raising  the  na- 
tive commodities  of  the  two  countries,  the  revenue 
and  maintenance  which  their  distribution  will  afibrd 
to  the  inhabitants  of  each  will  be  equal,  or  very 
nearly  equal.  This  revenue  and  maintenance,  thus 
mutually  afforded,  will  be  greater  or  smaller,  in  pro- 
portion to  the  extent  of  their  dealings.  If  these 
should  annually  amount  to  ^100,000,  for  example, 
or  to  ^1,000,000,  on  each  side,  each  of  them  will  af- 
ford an  annual  revenue^  in  the  one  case  of  j^l  00,000^ 

T  2 
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jo  the  otl^er  of  ^l^OpO.pOO,  to  the  inhabitairi;s  of  ^ 
other. 

If  their  trade  i^hP^^d  b?  ^^  ^^^^  ^  nati^ret  that  pne 
pf  ^hem  gxpprtpd  to  the  other  nothing  hut  mtfve 
cofnpiQ(}ftieSy  ^hilj^  the  rp^urps  of  that  other  con* 
g|stQ4  ^l^g^thei:  )h  fpr^iga  goptds ;  the  h^fincei  ui 
this  case,  would  still  be  suppqsed,  evep  comfnodi^es 
being  ii^4  fof  ipdth  cqmmo4ities.  They  would,  in 
^hifi  c§$9  tfjo,  bofh  gain,  but  they  would  not  gs^a 
IP^Vtal^  i  and  ^he  inhabitants  pf  the  pountry  wh^^l^ 
f  ^porf^d  nqth^  l^ut  native  cpn^mqditi^,  wo^d  de- 
rive the  g^f ate3t  revenue  ^oa\  the  tn^e.  If  ]p)ngland» 
for  ej^ampleit  shqpld  jipportfrom  France  nothing  but 
the;  q^tive.  cq^^^iofliti^  of  that  cotiqtry,  and  not  hay- 
ing such  cotmonp^^ti^s  of  ito  own  i^  were  i^  demand 
there,  should  ^n°u^%  repajf  ^i^  by  landing  tl^her 
^  ^arg^  qMHtity  «f  foreign  gqods,  tobacco,  w^  ^h^U 
suppose,  ^nd  ]^ajiMn.dia,g9od9f  this  tr^^,  thoHg^ 
it  n^ould  give  909^9^  reyeone  to  the  inhabit^intg  of 
both  couptries^  woul^^  give  n^ppre  to  tho^ci  pf  France 
than  to  thos^e  of  Eqgland*  The  whole  French  car 
pital  annually  e^np^yed  in  it  would  annually  be 
distributed  amoQg  ihp  people  of  Fran/pe  i  but  thi^ 
part  of  the  lE^pglidik  P^pital  only,  whiph  was  ^oa- 
ployed  in  producifig  thp  l^nglish  conimo4Mies  with 
which  tho^e  for^m,  goods  wer^.  purcha^e4.  wauld[ 
be  annually  d^ti;i)^u1ied  ^fl^qng  the  people  of  Ejog- 
laod.  T^i^  gteafbfiv  p^rt  of  it  would  i^la^ce  the  ca- 
pitals which  ho^  been  employed  in  Virgipia»  IndoSr 
tan,  and  Chin^,  apd  which,  ^d  given  revenue  a/^d 
maintenance  to  th^  inhi^bitants  of  those  disitent 
countries,  ijf  the  capitajs  \^ere  eiiual,  or  nea^y 
equal,  therefore,  tlys  employment  of  the  Ji^mnch 
capitajl  vould.  j^ugjoaent  wujchL  mofe  tfce  lievenOe  of 
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the  people  of  TtKiite^  thm  that  of  iHb  Eii^i^h  C£i- 
pital  woold  the  ttvttivt^  of  the  people  of  Ehgland. 
l^rimc^  wotild,  in  tHi  cia*6,  caftfry  ori  a  diritt  foreigiif 
trade  of  coti^txitxptioii  mlh  Englitnfd ;  whf^reaa  £ng. 
land  Would  carr^  on  a  ^ound-about  trade  of  the  sianie 
kiod  with  France.  The  different  effects  of  al  capital 
eittployed  in  the  direct,  ai!rd  of  tfM  anployed  in  the 
rctund-abont  fbrtUga  trade  of  conrtmkptiony  have  at-* 
reatdy  been  ftilly  e^tpIaiMd, 

There  is  ntW,  probably,  bitweeii  atoy  tii^o  coun* 
tries,  a  trade  Whith  consists^  aJtbgither  in  the  ex^ 
change,  either  of  nirtive  commodities  oh  b6(h  sides^ 
or  of  native  commodities  on  dti^  iidti  and  of  foreign 
goods  on  iiat  o^er.  Ahtfost  alt  counties  es;chAige 
with  one  another,  partly  hative  and  partly  foreign 
goods.  That  country,  RoNw^evcr,  in  whose  cargoes 
there  is  ^e  gttotest  proportion  of  native,  and  the 
least  of  foreign  goods,  wHl  aiW&^s  be  the  principal 
gainer. 

If  it  wais  not  With  tobacco  and  East- India  goods,* 
but  with  gold  and  sSveir,  tiiat  £n|^and  paid  for  the 
eommoditietannuatty  im^Mkled  from  France^  the  ba« 
hAce,  m  Chiv  case,  would  be  supposed  unev^,  com- 
nvocfities  not  b^g  paid  for  with  commodities,  bulf 
with  gold  and  silt'dr.  The  trade,  however,  would  inr 
this  case,^  as  in  the  foregoing,  give  some  revemie  tcf 
the  inhabitants  of  bcjth  coMtries^  but  more  to  those^ 
4^  France  thto  to  those  of  Engknd.  It  would  give 
some  revenue  to  thoMi  of  England.  The  CApitBt 
which  had  been  emj^o^ed  in  pfodticing  the  En^ 
Krir  goods  thsrt  purchased  this  gcid  anct  silvci^,  the^ 
capital  which  hald  been  distributed  atiiongy  and' 
^ven  revenue  to  certain  inhsft>ita(nts  of  Enghmd^ 
woidd  thereby  be  rej^cedy  and  enabled  to  continue' 
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that  empIo3anent.  The  whole  ci4[>ital  of  England 
would  no  more  be  diminished  by  this  exportation  of 
gold  and  silver,  than  by  the  exportation  of  an  equal 
value  of  any  other  goods.  On  the  contrary,  it  would 
in  most  cases  be  augmented.  No  goods  are  sent 
abroad  but  those  for  which  the  demand  is  supposed 
to  be  greater  abroad  than  at  home,  and  of  which 
the  returns,  consequently,  it  is  expected,  will  be  of 
more  value  at  home  than  the  commodities  exported. 
If  the  tobacco  which  in  England  is  worth  only 
^100,000,  when  sent  to  France^  will  purchase  wine 
which  is  in  Englapd  worth  £l  10,000,  the  exchange 
will  augment  the  capital  of  England  by  £10,000. 
If  jfl 00,000  of  English  gold,  in  the  same  manner, 
purchase  French  wine,  which  in  England  is  worth 
iffl  10,000,  this  exchange  will  equally  f^ugment  the 
capital  of  England  by  if  10,000.  As  a  merchant 
who  has  £l  10,000  worth  of  wine  in  his  cellar,  is  a 
richer  man  than  he  who  has  only  j€lOO,000  worth 
of  tobacco  in  his  warehouse,  so  is  be  likewise  a  richer 
man  than  he  who  has  only  j^l  00,000  worth  of  gold 
in  his  coffers.  He  can  put  into  motion  a  greater 
quantity  of  industry,  and  give  revenue,  mainte* 
nance,  and  employment,  to  a  greater  number  of 
people,  than  either  of  the  other  two.  But  the  ca^ 
pital  of  the  country  is  equal  to  the  capital  of  all  its 
different  inhabitants ;  and  the  quantity  of  industry 
which  can  be  annually  maintained  in  it,  is  equal  ta 
what  all  those  different  capitals  can  maintain.  Both 
the  capital  of  the  country,  therefore,  and  the  quan-. 
tity  of  industry  which  can  be  annually  maintained  in 
it,  must  generally  be  augmented  by  this  exchange. 
It  would  indeed  be  more  advantageous  for  England 
that  it  could  purchase  the  wines  of  France  with  its 
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own  hardware  and  broad  cloth,  than  with  either  the 
tobacco  of  Virginia,  or  the  gold  and  sHver  of  Brazil 
and  Peru.  A  direct  foreign  trade  of  consumption  is 
always  more  advantageous  than  a  round^alKHit  one. 
But  a  round-about  foreign  trade  of  consumption, 
which  is  carried  on  with  gold  and  silver,  does  not 
seem  to  be  less  advantageous  than  any  other  equally 
round-about  one.  Neither  is  a  country  which  has  no 
mines  more  likely  to  be  exhausted  of  gold  and  siU 
ver  by  this  annual  exportation  of  those  metals,  than 
one  which  does  not  grow  tobacco,  by  the  like  annual 
exportation  of  that  plant.  As  a  country  which  has 
wherewithal  to  buy  tobacco  will  never  be  long  in 
want  of  it,  so  neither  will  one  be  long  in  want  of 
geld  and  silver  which  has  wherewithal  to  purchase 
those  metals. 

It  is  a  losing  trade,  it  is  said,  which  a  workman 
carries  on  with  the  alehouse  ;  and  the  trade  which 
a  manufacturing  nation  would  naturally  carry  on 
with  a  wine  country,  may  be  considered  as  a  trade 
of  the  same  nature.  I  answer,  that  the  trade  with 
the  alehouse  is  not  necessarily  a  losing  trade.  In 
its  own  nature  it  is  just  as  advantageous  as  any 
other,  thou^,  perhaps,  somewhat  more  liable  to  be 
abused.  The  employment  of  a  brewer,  and  even 
that  of  a  retailer  of  fermented  liquors,  are  as  neces- 
sary, divisions  of  labour  as  imy  other.  It  will  gene* 
rally  be  more  advantageous  for  a  workman  to  buy 
of  the  brewer  the  quantity  he  has  occasion  for,  tha^ 
to  brew  it  himself;  and  if  he  is  a  poor  workmanj^  it 
will  generally  be  more  advantageous  for  him  to  buy 
it  by  little  and  little  of  the  retailer,  than  ^  j^rge 
quantity  of  the  brewer.  He  may  no  doubt  buy  too 
much  of  either,  as  he  may  of  any  other  dealers  in 


ton ;  or  of  tb»  4r9p«yft  i^  be.  a4^t&  <io^  In9  a  ksmk 
m»9^  U»  wm§tmmM-  It  19  %4vwingeowto  tlw 
gffe«t  body  of  w^i^omm^  ««^witb«iaii€li^  Un^  «U 

be  alniMd  m  «tt  of  Aeii^  «ti4 19  mofQ  ^k^ 
pecfaa|»9,ui8oii^tb«DiA<iilfiu¥rs,  TlMMgfc  indivtf iwffc 
kiftsutes^  iaa>  apoM^jianies  fum  tl^  fortwiw  <ig[  40^  e«^ 
cessLve  coiisiip^NtkHi.of fe«i^^  nwwn 

tebeaaaskthflJlawtJao.ahoi}ld4aiWi.  TlkPtigl^vt 
evecy.  coiaub^  tb«r«iare  siapjr  p^ppb^wbft  qpmA  «9iM 
wch  liquors  nfore  tliaa  they  can  ail>rc^  t)ie¥«  asft  al?« 
ways  maoy  more,  wha  spend  lets«  It.  ()eMinr««  %»  b# 
femarkedy  too,  th^t  i£  we  conm^  exfi^^QMiw  ti^ 
pfaeapness  o£  wiii&  seema  ta  be  a  cajije^  90ft  ^ 
drunkenness,  but  of  sobriety.  The  iohahiteQift  ^ 
the  wine  couotdes  ai:e  in  g/mwik  i^  8iabe«e$|  peo- 
ple o^  £urq>e  ;^  witatesa  ^  S{iaoMrdi>  thft'Italiaiif^ 
and  the^  inhabitants;  o£  tiie  80iilii€|PiA  pUMTNMMft  oj^ 
France.  People  are  seUongujitgr  pf  esaeiirin  udMk 
k  their  daily  fare.  I^obodjit.  affeqta  tbe  ohaaoCet  of 
liberatity  and  good  fellowrfiip^  bjr  beti^  profitte  of 
iE^liquor  which  i&  aa  cheap,  aa  small  bwiv  On  tha 
contrary,  >n  the  countiiea  wfaidl^.  dUter  ftom  ei^ 
cessive  heat  op  cdd^  pooduc^  no  gnpati^  andwime 
wine  consequ^U^tk  dear  and  a  nuitjv  drankftnnett 
is  a  common  yice,  as  amoi^  febe  noethein  nati0O% 
and  all  those  whq  liv^  betw^oa  the.tropios*  tbe  ne* 
groesy  for  example,  pq  th^.  coasfe  q£  (Suiiiea^  <  When 
a  French  regiment  coqaes  froot  qome  of  the  nmtbem 
provinces  of  France,,  where  wm^  ia  8iM|iewbat  dear^ 
to  be  quartered  in  the  southem,  where  itk  very 
cheap,  the  soldiery,  I  have  finequendy  heaid.  it  d^ 
served,  are  at  first  ddbaii/abed^byt  th^  cbeapfiesa  an4 


iMfv^y  ^  C!^  wim;  btit  after  a  few  months  lesi- 
4eib^  thie^grti^tw  pert  of  them  beconeaa  sober  as 
tb*  r^t  q£  tii^  iil^bttents.    Were  the  duti^  uipaa 
for^i^  wiMMfe  and  tii^  caoeifieft  upon  ina!t»  beer^  and 
9J^  t9  ba  takm  wmy  att  aft  <»ice»  it  m^t,.  in  the 
9MM  mawer,  ^ceaflwn  in  Great  Britain  a  prettjrge. 
nai^  aod  tompmaiKjr  dnwbeMKm  aaoDog  the  ondU 
dUnf  aad  ii^flM  wmiM  ti  fnogi^,  whkb  imtdi 
pwihaiiiy  ba  miftn  fgihw^  hy  a  peffemient  and  al- 
UMii^  utttVerasil!  sobtiet^.     At  preiairt^  drunkeaness 
iab}in€i  mawatli^  rice  a£  people  oi  &sfaioii^  or  a£ 
Ijmftwba  aaa  emfyB&rd  tMmotk  expeasiire  li- 
qjMtrt.  A  ^Mtieaoaft  dirmdt  m»k  uie  has  scarce  ever 
liaaii  aawi  among  us.    The  Fasteaints  upon  the  wine 
tlM^aiaiQMBlBr^ttiii^  besides,  danotso  much  seem 
iMknilatadt  tP  biodar  the  pec^le&ow  goings,  if  I  may 
sigr  BOi.  t%  tiia  afeshouae^  as  from  going  where  they 
can  bug^tha  beitr  and  cheapest  Bqnor.    They  ^our 
tha  wiiffi)  trade  of  FortugaU  and  discourage  that  of 
£%aso^  The  PMbiguese,  it  is  sai4  indeed^  are  bat- 
tel cuflieaaem.  Ar  our  manu&ctures  thaa  the  French, 
and  should  tker^bre-  be  encouraged  in  prefbrence  ta 
tlttm^    ^ithey  gi\;e  iMUtheir  custom,  it  is^  pretended 
we  shouldl  give*  theoi^  ours;    The  sneaking  arts  of 
laeid&rling  tndesntenr  are  thus  erected  into  political 
mBmsa^fot  the*  cooduct  of  a  great  empire  ;  for  it  is 
tii^most  uadeittng  tradesmen  oidy  who  make  it  a 
rote^  to  employ  chieft^  their  own  customers.  A  great 
tiBdai>  pufdiaseB  his  *good»  always  where  they  are 
choicest  andi  besti  without  regard  to  any  little  inte« 
reetoftiftfeikindl 

1^  such  maxims  as^  these^  Boweyer,  nations  have 
been  taught  that  their  interest  consisted  in  beggaring 
0  tbeir  neigKbours,  Each  nation  has  been  made  to 
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look  with  an  invidious  eye  upon 'the  prosperity  of 
all  the  nations  with  which  it  trades,  and  to  consider 
their  gam  as  its  own  loss.  Commerce,  which  ought 
naturally  to  be,  among  nations  as  among  individiuils, 
a  bond  of  union  and  friendship,  has  become  the  most 
fertile  source  oi  discord  and  animosity.  The  capri- 
cious ambition  of  kings  and  ministers  has  not,  dur- 
ing the  present  and  Uie  preceding  century,  been  more 
fatal  to  the  repc^e  of  Europe,  than  the  impertinent 
jealousy  of  merchants  and  manufacturers.  The  vio- 
lence and  injustice  of  the  rulers  of  mankind  is  an 
ancient  evil,  for  which,  I  am  afraid,  the  nature  of 
human  affiurs  can  scarce  admit  of  a  remedy :  but  the 
mean  rapacity,  the  monopolizing  spirit,  of  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  who  neither  are,  nor  ought  to  be^ 
the  rulers  of  mankind,  though  it  cannot,  perhaps,  be 
corrected^  may  very  eamly  be  prevented  from  disturb* 
ing  the  tranquillity  of  anybody  but  themselves. 

That  it  was  the  spirit  of  monopoly  which  origi* 
naUy  both  invented  and  propagated  this  doctrine^ 
cannot  be  doubted;  and  they  who  first  taught  it, 
werb  by  no  means  such  fools  as  they  who  believed 
it.  In  every  country  it  alway  is,  and  must  be,  the 
interest  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  to  buy  what- 
ever they  want  of  those  who  sell  it  cheapest.  The- 
proposition  is  so  very  manifest,  that  it  seems  ridicu^ 
lous  to  take  any  pains  to  prove  it ;  nor  could  it  ever* 
have  been  called  in  question,  had  not  the  interested 
sophistry  of  merchants  and  manufacturers  confound* 
ed  the  common  sense  of  mankind.  Their  interest, 
is,  in  this  respect,  directly  opposite  to  that  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people.  As  it  is  the  interest  of 
the  freemen  of  a  corporation  to  hinder  the  rest  <^ 
the  inhabitants  from  employing  any  workmen  but 
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themselves ;  so  it  is  the  interest  of  the  merchants  and 
manufacturers  of  every  country  to  secure  to  them- 
selves the  monopoly  of  the  home  market.  Hence» 
in  Great  Britain,  and  in  most  other  European  coun« 
tries,  the  extraordinary  duties  upon  almost  all  goods 
imported  by  alien  merchants.  Hence  the  high  du- 
ties  and  prohibitions  upon  all  those  foreign  manufac« 
tures  which  can  come  into  competition  with  oiir 
own.  Hence,  too,  the  extraordinary  restraints  upon 
the  importation  of  ahnost  all  sorts  of  goods  from 
those  countries  with  which  the  balance  of  trade  is 
supposed  to  be  disadvantageous ;  that  is,  from  those 
against  whom  national  animosity  happens  to  be  most 
violently  inflamed. 

The  wealth  of  neighbouring  nations,  however, 
though  dangerous  in  war  and  politics,  is  certainly 
advantageous  in  trade.  In  a  state  of  hostility,  it  may 
enable  our  enemies  to  maintain  fleets  and  armies 
superk^  to  oiu"  own ;  but  in  ^  a  st^e  of  peace  and 
commerce,  it  must  likewise  enable  them  to  ex- 
change with  us  to  a  greater  value,  and  to  afford  a 
better  market,  either  for  the  immediate  produce  of 
our  own  industry,  or  for  whatever,  is  purchased  with 
that  produce.  As  a  rich  man  is  likely  to  be  a  bet- 
ter customer  to  the  industrious  people  in  his  neigh- 
bourhood, than  a  poor,  so  is  likewise  a  rich  nation. 
A  rich  man,  ind^,  who  is  himself*  a  manufacturer, 
is  a  very  dangerous  neighbour  t6  all  those  who  deal 
in  the  same  way.  All  the  rest  of  the  neighbour- 
hood, howev^,  by  fyr  the  greatest  number,  profit 
by  the  good  market  which  his  expense  affords  them. 
They  even  profit  by  his  underselling  the  poorer 
workmen  who  deal  in  the  same  way  with  him.  The 
manufacturers  of  a  rich  o«tion,  in  the  same  manner^, 
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mij  no  douM  be  vety  diHigeroos  rivab  to  tbose  dT 
their  neighboars.    Tbis  veiy  comp^tton,  bowmrer, 
16  advantageous  to  the  great  body  c^  tbe  peqile, 
^ho  profit  greatff,  besides^  by  the  good  market 
which  the  great  expense  of  such  anaition  afibids  them 
in  every  other  way.    Private  f^ftgle^  who  want  to 
make  a  fortmief,  never  tbhik  of  retirii^  to  tlie  re- 
mote and  poor  provineeii  of  the  eoiMtfy,  but  reecnt 
either  to  the  capita),  or  to  some  of  the  great  cmn* 
mercial  towns.  They  know,  that  wh^r«  little  wealth 
cnrculates,  there  is  little  to  be  got ;  pot  that  wbet e 
a  great  deal  is  in  motion,  some  share  of  it  vtmy  §/& 
to  them.     The  same  n^oiim  which  woold  in  this 
manner  direct  the  common  sense  o£  one,  or  tett^  or 
twenty  individuals,  sbouM-  regmiato  Ae  jodgment 
of  one,  or  fen,  or  twenty  miUioii^  and  flhMld  nabe 
a  whole  nattonr  r^avd  the  riches  at  its  mA^shtiKSf 
as  a  probable  eaose  and  oiccJEtsion  for  itsrif  to  scqfsm 
riches.    A  natiof^  diat  would  enrich?  itaelf  1^  itmigB, 
trade,  is  certainly  most  Itfe^  to  do  so,  when  its? 
neighbours  are  all  riieh,  imkistrious^aulcoaimensial 
nations.     A  great  nation,  surMuttded  on  all  sides 
by  wandering  savages  and  pooi"  baybamuMi  night* 
no  doubt,  acquire  riehes  by  the  cnltivi(tion  of  its 
own  lands,  and  by  its  own  interior  comiMrce^  but 
not  by  foreign  trade<    It  seeiAB  t»  ha^  been  in*  tim< 
manner  that  the  ancient  Egyptians  aMd  the  modem 
Chinese  acquired  thehr  great  weaMK    l^e  aneifint 
Egyptians,  it  is  said,  neglected  forieign  cooiai&tt6^ 
and  the  modem  Chinese,  it  is  known,  hoftl  it  is. 
the  utmost  contempt,  and  scarce  deigti^  to  aftfdf 
it  the  decent  protection  of  the  laws.    The^  modern 
maxims  of  foreign  comme)*ee,  by  aiming  at  the  im- 
poverishment of  all  our  neighbour^  so  &r  aa^  they 
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are  capable  of  produeing  their  intended  eflect,  tend 
to  render  that  very  commeree  insignificant  and  con* 
temptible. 

It  18  in  consequence  of  these  maxims,  that  the  com* 
meroe  betwran  France  and  ft^htod  has,  in  both 
c&um/tiitSj  been  sufagected  to  so  many  discourage- 
ments and  restraints*  If  those  two  conntnes,  how* 
0^tr,  were  to  ooosider  their  real  latereirt,  without 
either  mercantile  jeidouqr  or  national  animosity,  the 
commerce!^  France  mi^  be  more  advantageous  to 
Great  Britain*  than  that  of  any  other  country,  and, 
for  the  same  reasoii,  that  of  Gnat  Britain  to  France* 
France  is  the  nmretrt  neighbour  to  Great  Britain. 
In  the  tmde  betwem  the  southern  ooast  of  England 
and  the  northern  and  nordi^westwn  coast  of  France 
the  returns  might  be  expected,  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  the  inland  trade,  four,  fiv^  or  six  times  in  the 
year.  The  caiutal,  tlyerefor^  emplo3red  in  this  trade 
could,  in  each  of  the  two  counlnes,  keep^  in  motion 
four,  five,  or  six  times  the  quantity  of  industry,  and 
al^M^  employment  and  subsistence  to  four,  five,  or 
six  times  ib^  wwibef  of  pee]^!^  which  an  equal  capi- 
tal could  do  in  the  greal^  part  of  the  other  branches 
of  f4Sireign  trade.  Between  the  parts  of  France  and 
Xobreajt  Britain  most  remote  firom  one  another,  the 
le^uif^  might  he  expected,  at  least,  once  in  the 
year }  and  even  this  trade  would  so  far  be  at  least 
equa%  advantageous,  aa  the  greater  part  of  the  other 
branches*  of  our  foreign  European  trade.  It  would 
b^  at  least,  three  times  more  advantageous  than  the 
hoaated  trade  with  our  North  Am^can  colonies^  in 
which  the  returns  were  seldom  made  in  less  than  three 
y^urs,  frequently  not  in  less  than  four  or  five  years. 
France,  besides,  is  supposed  to  c<»itain  24,000,000 
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of  inhabitants.  Our  North  American  cdodies  were 
never  supposed  to  contain  more  than  SfiOOfiOO  ^ 
and  France  is  a  much  richer  country  than  North 
America ;  though,  on  account  of  the  more  unequal 
distribution  of  riches,  there  is  much  more  poverty 
and  beggary  in  the  one  country  than  in  the  other. 
France,  therefore,  could  afford  a  market  at  least 
eight  tim^s  more  extensive,  and,  on  account  of  the 
superior  frequency  of  the  returns,  four-and-twenty 
times  more  advantageous  than  that  which  our 
North  American  colonies  ever  afforded.  The  trade 
of  Great  Britain  would  be  just  as  advantageous  to 
France,  and,  in  proportion  to  the  wealth,  popula- 
tion, and  proximity  of  the  respective  countries, 
would  have  the  same  superiority  over  that  which 
France  carries  on  with  her  own  colonies.  Such  is 
tlie  very  great  difference  between  that  trade  which 
the  wisdom  of  both  nations  ^  thought  proper  to, 
discourage,  and  that  which  it  has  favoured  the 
most. 

But  the  very  same  circumstances  which  would 
have  rendered  an  open  and  free  commerce  between 
the  two  cpuntries  so  advantageous  to  both,  have  oc« 
casioned  the  principal  obstructions  to  that  com- 
merce. Being  neighbours,  they  are  necessarily  ene- 
mies, and  the  wealth  and  power  of  each  becomes, 
upon  that  account,  more  formidable  to  the  other ; 
and  what  would  increase  the  advantage  of  nation- 
al friendship,  serves  only  to  inflame  the  violence  of 
national  animosity.  They  are  both  rich  and  indus- 
trious nations ;  and  the  merchants  and  manufactur- 
ers of  each  dread  the  competition  of  the  skill  and 
activity  of  those  of  the  other.  Mercantile  jealousy 
is  excited,  and  both  inflames,  and  is  itself  inflamed, 
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hf  the  violence  of  national  aniinoBisy  and  the  trad- 
ers of  both  cQuntrira  have  announced,  with  all  the 
pissionate  confidence  (^interested  falsehood,  the  cer* 
tain  ruin  of  each,  in  consequence  of  that  unfavour- 
able balance  of  trade,  which,  they  pretend,  would  be 
the  infallible  effect  of  an  unrestrained  commerce  with 
the  other 

There  is  no  commercial  country  in  Europe,  of 
which  the  approaching  ruin  has  not  frequently  been 
fbretdd  by  the  pretended  doctors  of  this  system, 
from  an  unfavourable  balance  ct  trade.  After  all 
the  anxiety,  however,  which  they  have  excited  about 
this,  afler  all  the  •  vain  attempts  of  almost  all  trad« 
ing  imtions  to  turn  that  balance  in  their  own  fa- 
vour, and  against  their  neighbours,  it  does  not  appear 
that  any  one  nation  in  Europe  has  been,  in  any  re- 
spect, impoverished  by  this  cause.  Every  town  and 
country,  on  the  contrary,  in  proportion  as  they  have 
opened  their  ports  to  ail  nations,  instead  of  being 
ruined  by  this  free  trade,  as  the  principles  of  the 
commercial  system  would  lead  us  to  expect,  have 
been  enriched  by  it.  Though  there  are  in  Europe, 
indeed,  a  few  towns  which,  in  some  respects,  deserve 
the  name  of  free  ports,  there  is  no  country  which 
does  so.  Holland,  perhaps,  approaches  the  nearest 
to  this  character  of  any,  though  still  very  remote 
from  it ;  and  Holland,  it  is  acknowledged,  not  only 
derives  its  whole  wealth,  but  a  great  part  of  its  ne- 
cessary subsistence,  from  foreign  trade. 

There  is  another  balance,  indeed,  which  has  al- 
ready been  explained,  very  different  from  the  balance 
of  trade,  and  which,  according  as  it  happens  to  be 
either  favourable  or  unfavourable,  necessarily  occa- 
sions tJieprosperity^or  decay  of  every  nation.    This 
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dttce,  it  liM  idready  beeia  obgenmly  ^xcecih  tiu*  0f 
^  «iiimal  oonsranptioo^  the  capitil  of  the  sodety 
must  aimuaUj  increase  id  praportbti  to  tUi  excess* 
TIm  society  in  ^s  case  Uvw  within  its  revraue ; 
and  what  is  annually  saved  out  of  its  reT^oe,  is 
naturally  added  to  its  capital^  and  enpleyed  w  as 
to  iucreMe  still  further  the  ammal  produce^  If  the 
exchangeable  value  of  the  amttial  ppediice»  on  th« 
oentrury^  fall  dieit  of  the  amiual  cmisiinptfOD,  the 
capital  of  the  society  mustannnidly  decay  in  pro« 
portion  to  this  deficiency.  The  expedsif  of  the  so* 
ciety,  in  this  case^  exceeds  its  revenue,  and  neces- 
stfily  encroaches  upon  its  capital*  Its  capital,  there* 
fwe,  must  necessarily  decay,  and,  together  with  it, 
Ihe  exchangeable  value  of  die  annual  (Moduee  Oi  its 
industry. 

This  balance  of  produce  and  consumption  is  en- 
tirely different  from  what  is  called  the  balance  of 
trade.  It  might  take  place  in  a  nation  which  had 
no  foreign  trade,  but  which  was  entirely  s^mrated 
fircmi  all  the  woiid.  It  may  take  place  in  the  whole 
globe  of  the  earth,  of  which  the  wealthy  poputotkuft, 
and  improvement,  mi^  be  either  gradoally  hicreats* 
ing  or  gradually  decaying. 

The  balance  of  produce  and  consusiption  lAsty  be 
constantly  in  favour  of  a  nation,  though  what  is  odl* 
ed  the  bsdance  of  trade  be  generally  agaitist  it.  A 
nation  may  import  to  a  greater  value  tbatt  it  exports 
for  half  a  century,  perhaps,  together  y  the  gold  SEnd 
silver  which  comes  into  it  durii^  all  this  time*,  may 
be  all  immediately  sent  out  of  it ;  its  circulating  coin 
may  graiiiiattf  decay,  dtflwent  sortr  of  paper  money 
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bdog  subBtituted  in  its  pkce,  and  even  the  debts, 
too,  which  it  oontraots  in  the  principal  nations  with 
whom  it  dealB,  may  be  gradually  increasing }  and 
yet  its  real  wealthy  the  eichangeable  vdue  of  the 
annual  produce  of  its  lands  and  labour,  may,  during 
the  same  period,'  hare  been  increasing  in  a  much 
greater  proportion.  The  state  of  our  North*  Amm* 
can  ooloQtes,  aad  of  the  trade  which  they  carried 
on  with  Great  Britain^  before  ibt  comnMncement  of 
the  present  disturbances,*  may  serve  as  a  piroof  that 
this  is  by  no  means  an  imposdble  snppositian* 


CHAP.  IV. 

Of  Drawbacks. 

Merchants  and  manufacturers  are  not  contented 
with  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  but  desire 
likewise  the  most  extensive  foreign  sale  for  their 
goods.  Their  country  has  no  jurisdiction  in  foreign 
nations,  and  therefore  can  seldom  procure  them  any 
monopoly  there.  They  are  generally  obliged,  there- 
fore, to  content  themselves  with  petitioning  for  cer- 
tain encouragements  to  exportation. 

Of  these  encouragements,  what  are  called  draw- 
backs seem  to  be  the  most  reasonable.  To  allow 
the  merchant  to  draw  back  upon  exportation,  either 
the  whole,  or  a  part  of  whatever  excise  or  inland 
duty  is  imposed  upon  domestic  industry,  can  never 
occasion  the  exportation  of  a  greater  quantity  of 
goods  than  what  would  have  been  exported  had  no 
duty  been  imposed.    Such  encouragements  do  not 
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tend  to  turn  towards  any  particular  employment  a 
greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the  country,  than  what 
would  go  to  that  employment  of  its  own  accord,  but 
mily  to  hinder  the  duty  from  driving  away  any  part 
o£  that  share  to  other  employments.  Tliey  tend  not 
to  overturn  that  balance  which  naturally  establishes 
itself  among  all  the  various  employments  of  the  so- 
ciety>  but  to  hinder  it  firom  being  overturned  by  the 
duty.  They  tend  not  to  destroy,  but  to  preserve, 
what  it  is  in  most  cases  advantageous  to  preserve, 
the  natural  division  and  distributicm  of  labour  in  the 
society. 

The  same  thing  may  be  said  of  the  drawbacks  up- 
on the  re-exportation  of  foreign  goods  imported, 
which)  in  Great  Britain,  generally  amount  to  by 
much  the  largest  part  of  the  duty  upon  importation. 
By  the  second  of  the  rules,  annexed  to  the  act  of 
parliament,  which  imposed  what  is  now  called  the 
old  subsidy,  every  merchant,  whether  English  or 
alien,  was  allowed  to  draw  back  half  that  duty  upon 
exportation ;  the  English  merchant,  provided  the  ex- 
portation took  place  within  twelve  months ;  the  alien, 
provided  it  took  place  within  nine  months.  Wines, 
currants,  and  wrought  silks,  were  the  only  goods 
which  did  not  fall  within  this  rule,  having  other  and 
more  advantageous  allowances.  The  duties  imposed 
by  this  act  of  parliament  were,  at  that  .time,  the 
only  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  goods. 
The  term  within  which  this,  and  all  other  drawbacks 
could  be  claimed,  was  afterwards  (by  7  Geo.  I,  chap. 
21.  sect.  10.)  extended  to  three  years. 

The  duties  which  have  been  imposed  since  the  old 
subsidy,  are,  the  greater  part  of  them,  wholly  drawn 
back  upon  exportation.    Thi^i  general  rule,  however, 
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is  Kable  to  a  great  number  of  exce]ptions ;  and  the 
doctrine  of  drawbacks  has  became  a  much  less  sim* 
pie  matter  than  it  was  at  their  first  institution. 

Upon  the  exportation  of  some  foreign  goods,  of 
which  it  was  expected  that  the  importation  would 
greatly  exceed  what  was  necessary  for  the  home  con- 
sumption, the  whole  duties  are  drawn  back,  without 
retaining  even  half  the  eld  subsidy.  Before  the  revolt 
of  our  North  American  colonies,  we  had  the  mono- 
poly of  the  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia.  We 
imported  about  ninety*six  thousand  hogsheads,  and 
the  home  consumption  was  not  supposed  to  exceed 
fourteen  thousand.  To  faciUtate  the  great  exporta* 
tion  which  was  necessary,  in  order  to  rid  us  of  the 
rest,  the  whole  duties  were  drawn  back,  provided 
the  exportation  took  place  within  three  years. 

We  still  have,  though  not  altogether,  yet  very 
neariy,  the  monopoly  of  the  sugars  of  our  West-In* 
dian  islands.  If  sugars  are  exported  within  a  year, 
therefore,  all  the  duties  upon  importation  are  drawn 
back ;  and  if  exported  within  three  years,  all  the 
duties,  except  half  the  old  subsidy,  which  still  con- 
tinues to  be  retained  upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  goods.  Though  the  importation  of 
sugar  exceeds  a  good  deal  what  is  necessary  for  the 
home  consumption,  the  excess  is  inconsiderable,  in 
comparison  of  what  it  used  to  be  in  tobacco. 

Some  goods,  the  particular  objects  of  the  jealousy 
of  our  own  manufacturers,  are  prohibited  to  be  im« 
ported  for  home  consumption.  They  may,  however, 
upon  paying  certain  duties,  be  imported  and  ware-* 
housed  for  exportation.  But  upon  such  exportation 
no  part  of  these  duties  is  drawn  back.  Our  manu- 
facturers are  unwilling,  it  seems,  that  even  this  rc- 
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stricted  importatton  shotdd  be  encouraged,  and  are 
afraid  lest  some  part  of  these  goods  should  be  stolen 
out  of  the  warehouse,  and  thus  come  into  competi-> 
tion  with  their  own.  It  is  under  these  r^ulations 
only  that  we  can  import  wrought  silks,  French  caift# 
brics  and  lawns,  calicoes^  painted,  printed,  stained 
or  dyed,  &c. 

We  are  unwilling  even  to  be  the  carriers  of  French 
goods,  and  dioose  rather  to  for^o  a  profit  to  our« 
•dves  than  to  suffer  those  whom  we  conduier  as  oitr 
enemies  to  make  any  profit  by  our  means.  Not  tm* 
ly  half  tl;ie  old  subsidy,  bat  the  second  twenty-five 
per  cent,  is  retained  upon  the  exportation  of  all 
Frendi  goods. 

By  the  fourth  of  the  rules  annexed  to  the  old  sub* 
sidy,  the  drawback  alk>wed  upon  the  exportation  of 
all  wines,  amounted  to  a  great  deal  more  than  half 
the  duties  which  were  at  that  time  paid  upon  their 
importation ;  and  it  seems  at  that  time  to  have  been 
the  object  of  tibe  legislature  to  give  somewhat  more 
than  ordinary  encoumgement  to  the  carrying  trade 
in  wine.  Several  of  the  other  duties,  too,  which 
were  imposed  either  at  the  same  time  or  subsequent 
to  the  old  subsidy,  what  is  called  the  additional  duty, 
the  new  subsidy,  the  one-f&ird  imd  two-thirds  subsi* 
dies,  the  impost  1692,  the  tonnage  on  wine,  weve  id* 
lowed  to  be  wholly  drawn  back  upon  exportation. 
AH  those  duties,  however,  except  the  additional  duty 
and  impost  1692,  being  paid  down  in  ready  money, 
upon  importation,  the  interest  of  so  large  a  sum  oc- 
casioned an  expense,  which  made  it  unreasonable  to 
expect  any  profitable  carrying  trade  in  this  article. 
Only  a  part,  therefore,  of  the  duty  called  the  impost 
on  rnvsCy  and  no  part  of  the  twenty-five  pounds  the 
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ton  upon  Fraoch  Wtnos^  or  of  the  duties  imposAd  io 
1745»  in  176S9  attd  in  177S>  wme  allowed  to  be 
dmwQ  hack  upon  expoartqjIkNa.  The  two  impwto  of 
five  per  cwt.  imposed  in  1779  and  1781,  upon  all 
the  former  duties  of  customs,  beiqg  allowed  to  be 
wholly  drawn  back  upon  the  exportation  of  all  other 
good%  were  likewise  allowed  to  be  dra¥m  hack  up* 
cm  that  of  wine*  The  last  duty  that  has  been  par- 
ticularly imposed  upon  wine,  that  of  1780^  is  allows 
ed  to  be  whoUy  drawn  back  >  an  indulgence  which^ 
when  so  many  heavy  duties  are  retained*  moat  pro* 
buMy  could  never  occasion  the  exportation  of  a 
single  ton  of  wine%  These  rules  took  place  with  re^ 
gard  to  all  places  <^  lawful  exportaticugi*  except  the 
British  ookmies  in  America. 

The  ifith  Charles  IL  chap.  7«  called  an  act  for 
the  OQCouragement  of  trader  had  given  Great  Britain 
the  monopdy  of  supplying  the  celoniea  with  all  the 
commodities  of  the  growth  or  manufacture  of  £u^ 
rope,  and  consequently  with  wines*  In  a  country 
of  so  extensive  a  ooast  as  our  North^merican  and 
West-Jndian  colonies^  where  our  authority  was  al- 
ways so  very  slender,  and  where  the  inhabitants 
were  allowed  to  carry  out  in  their  own  ships  their 
non-enumetated  commodities,  at  first  to  all  parts  of 
Europe,  and  afterwards  to  all  parts  of  Europe 
south  of  Cape  Finisterre,  it  is  not  very  probable 
that  this  monopoly  could  ever  be  much  respected  i 
and  they  probably  at  all  times  Ibund  means  <4* 
briogiug  hack  some  cargo  from  the  countries  to 
which  they  were  allowed  to  carry  out  one.  They 
seem,  however,  to  have  found  some  difficulty  in  im-* 
porting  European  wines  from  the  places  of  their 
growth  J  and  they  could  not  well  import  them  from 
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Grreat  Britain,  where  they  were  loaded  with  many 
heavy  duties,  of  which  a  considerable  part  was  not 
drawn  back  upon  exportation.  Madeira  wine,  not 
being  an  European  commodity,  could  be  imported 
directly  into  America  and  the  West  Indies,  coun- 
tries which,  in  all  their  non-enumerated  commodi- 
ties, enjoyed  a  free  trade  to  the  island  of  Madeira. 
These  circumstances  had  probably  introduced  that 
general  taste  for  Madeira  wine,  which  our  officers 
found  established  in  all  our  colonies  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  which  began  1755,  and 
which  they  brought  back  with  them  to  the  mother 
country,  where  that  wine  had  not  been  much  in 
fashion  before.  Upon  the  conclusion  of  that  war, 
in  1763  (by  the  4th  Geo.  Ill,  chap.  15.  sect.  12.)  all 
the  duties  except  j?S,  10s.  were  allowed  to  be  drawn 
back  upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  all 
wines,  except  French  wines,  to  the  commerce  and 
consumption  of  which  national  prejudice  would  al- 
low no  sort  of  encouragement,  The  period  between 
the  granting  of  this  indulgence  and  the  revolt  of  our 
North  American  colonies,  was  probably  too  short 
to  admit  of  any  considerable  change  in  the  customs 
of  those  countries. 

The  same  act  which,  in  the  drawbacks  upon  all 
wines,  except  French  wines,  thus  favoured  the  colo- 
nies so  much  more  than  other  countries,  in  those 
upon  the  greater  part  of  other  commodities,  favour- 
ed them  much  less.  Upon  the  exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  commodities  to  other  countries,  half 
the  old  subsidy  was  drawn  back.  But  this  law  enact- 
ed, that  no  part  of  that  duty  should  be  drawn  back 
upon  the  exportation  to  the  colonies  of  any  commo- 
dities of  the  growth  or  manufacture  either  of  Eu* 


rope  or  the  East  Iiklies,  except  wines,  white  cali- 
coes, and  muslins* 

Drawbacks  were,  peihaps^  originally  granted  for 
the  encouragement  of  the  carrying  trade,  which,  as 
the  freight  of  the  ship  is  frequently  paid  by  foreign- 
ers in  money,  was  supposed  to  be  peculiarly  fitted 
for  bringing  gold  and  stiver  into  the  country.  .But 
though  the  carrying  trade  certainly  deserves  no  pe« 
culiar  encouragement,  though  the  motive  of  the  in- 
stitution was,  perhaps,  abundantly  foolish,  the  insti- 
tution itself  seems  reasonable  enough.  Such  draw- 
backs cannot  force  into  this  trade  a  greater  share  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  than  what  would  have 
gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  had  there  been  no  du- 
ties upon  importation ;  they  only  prevent  its  being 
e3u;luded  altogether  by  those  duties.  The  carrying 
trade,  though  it  deserves  no  preference,  ought  not 
to  be  precluded,  but  to  be  left  free,  like  all  other 
trades.  It  is  a  necessary  resource  to  those  capi- 
tals which  cannot  find  employment,  either  in  the 
agriculture  or  in  the  manufactures  of  the  country, 
either  in  its  home  trade  or  in  its  foreign  trade  of 
consumption. 

The  revenue  of  the  customs,  instead  of  suffering, 
profits  from  such  drawbacks,  by  that  part  of  the  du- 
ty which  is  retained.  If  the  whole  duties  had  been 
retained,  the  foreign  goods  upon  which  they  are 
paid  could  seldom  have  been  exported,  nor  conse- 
quently imported,  for  want  of  a  market.  Hie  du- 
ties, therefore,  of  which  a  part  is  retained,  would 
never  have  been  paid. 

These  reasons  seem  sufficiently  to  justify  draw- 
backs, and  would  justify  them,  though  the  whole 
duties,  whether  up(m  the  produce  of  domestic  indus- 
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try  or  upra  foreign  goods»  were  always  drawn  back 
upon  exportation.  Tli^  revenue  of  excise  would  in 
this  case,  indeed^  suffer  a  little,  and  that  of  the  cus- 
toms a  good  deal  more  ;  but  the  natural  balance  of 
industry,  the  natural  division  and  distribution  <£ 
labour,  which  is  always  more  or  less  disturbed  by 
such  duties,  would  be  more  nearly  re-established  by 
such  a  regulation. 

These  reasons,  however,  will  justify  drawbacks 
only  upon  exporting  goods  to  those  countries  which 
are  altogether  foreign  and  independent,  not  to  tfaoee 
in  which  our  merchants  and  manufiu^turers  enjoy  a 
monopoly.  A  drawback,  for  example,  upon  the  ex- 
portation of  European  goods  to  our  American  colo- 
nies, will  not  always  occasion  a  greater  exportation 
than  what  would  have  taken  place  without  it  By 
means  of  the  monopoly  which  our  merchants  and 
manufacturers  enjoy  there,  the  same  quantity  might 
frequently,  perhaps,  be  sent  thither,  though  the  whole 
duties  were  retained.  The  drawback,  therefore^  may 
frequently  be  pure  loss  to  the.  revenue  of  excise  and 
customs,  without  altering  the  state  of  tbe  trade,  or 
rendering  it  in  any  respect  more  extensive.  How 
fiur  such  drawbacks  can  be  justified  as  a  proper  en- 
couragement to  the  industry  of  our  colonies,  or  how 
hx  it  is  advantageous  to  the  mother,  country  that 
they  should  be  exempted  from  taxes  which  are  paid 
by  all  the  rest  of  their  fellow  subjects,  will  appear 
hereafter  when  I  come  to  treat  of  colonies. 

Drawbacks,  however,  it  must  always  be  understood, 
are  useful  only  in  those  cases  in  which  the  goods,  for 
the  exportation  of  which  they  are  given,  are  really 
exported  to  some  foreign  countiy,  and  not  clandes- 
tinely re4mported  into  our  own.    That  some  draw- 
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backs,  particularly  diose  upon  tobacco,  have  frequent- 
ly been  abused  in  this  manner,  and  have  given  occa- 
sion to  many  frauds,  equally  hurtful  both  to  the  re* 
venue  and  to  the  fair  trader,  is  well  known. 


CHAP.  V. 

Of  Bounfins. 


Bounties  upon  exportation  are,  in  Great  Britain, 
frequently  petition^  for,  and  sometimes  granted  to 
the  produce  of  particular  branches  of  domestic  in- 
dustry. By  means  of  them,  our  merchants  and  ma« 
nufacturers,  it  is  pretended,  will  be  enabled  to  sell 
their  goods  as  cheap  or  cheaper  than  their  rivals  in 
the  foreign  market.  A  greater  quantity,  it  is  said, 
will  thus  be  exported,  and  the  balance  of  trade  ccn- 
s^uently  turned  more  in  favour  of  our  own  coun- 
try. We  cannot  give  our  workmen  a  monopoly  in 
the  foreign,  as  we  have  done  in  the  home  market. 
We  cannot  force  foreigners  to  bay  their  goods,  a$ 
we  have  done  our  own  countrymen.  The  next  best 
expedient,  it  has  been  thought,  therefore,  is  to  pay 
them  for  buying.  It  is  in  this  manner  that  the 
mercantile  system  proposes  to  enrich  the  whole 
country,  and  to  put  money  into  all  our  pockets  by 
meims  of  the  balance  of  trade. 

Bounties,  it  is  allowed,  ought  to  be  given  to  those 
branches  of  trade  only  which  cannot  be  carried  on 
without  them.  But  every  branch  of  trade  in  which 
the  merchant  can  sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  re* 
places  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock,  the 
whole  capital  employed  in  preparing  and  sending 
them  to  market,  can  be  carried  on  without  a  boun« 
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tj.  Every  such  branch  is  evidently  upon  a  level' 
with  all  the  other  branches  of  trade  which  are  car- 
ried on  without  bounties^  and  cannot  therefore  re- 
quire one  more  than  they*  Those  trades  only  re- 
quire bounties,  in  which  the  merchant  is  obliged  to 
sell  his  goods  for  a  price  which  does  not  replace  to 
him  his  capital,  together  with  the  ordinary  profit, 
or  in  which  he  is  obliged  to  sell  them  for  less  than 
it  really  cost  him  to  send  them  to  market.  The 
l)ounty  is  given  in  order  to  make  up  this  loss,  and 
to  encourage  him  to  continue,  or  perhaps  to  begin  a 
trade,  of  which  the  expense  is  supposed  to  be  greater 
than  the  returns,  of  which  every  operation  eats  up  a 
part  of  the  capital  employed  in  it,  and  which  is  o€ 
such  a  nature,  that  if  all  other  trades  resembled  it, 
there  would  soon  be  no  capital  left  in  the  country. 

The  trades,  it  is  to  be  observed,  which  are  carried 
on  by  means  of  bounties,  are  the  only  ones  which 
can  be  carried  on  between  two  nations  for  any  con- 
siderable time  together,  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
one  of  them  shall  always  and  regularly  lose,  or  sell 
its  goods  for  less  than  it  really  costs  to  send  tfaem 
to  market.  But  if  the  bounty  did  not  repay  to  the 
merchant  what  he  would  othemfise  lose  upon  the 
price  of  his  goods,  his  own  interest  would  soon 
obhge  him  to  employ  his  stock  in  another  way,  or 
to  find  out  a  trade  in  which  the  price  of  the  goods 
would  replace  to  him,  with  the  ordinary  profit,  the 
capital  employed  in  sending  them  to  market  The 
eflbct  of  bounties,  like  that  of  all  the  other  expe- 
di^its  of  the  mercantile  system,  can  only  be  to 
force  the  trade  of  a  country  into  a  channel  much 
less  advantageous  than  that  in  which  it  would  na- 
turally run  of  its  own  accord. 
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The  ingenious  and  welUinfbrmed  author  of  the 
Tracts  upon  the  Corn  Trade  has  shown  very  dearly, 
that  since  the  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com 
was  first  established,  the  price  of  the  com  exported, 
valited  moderately  enough,  has  exceeded  that  of  the 
com  imported,  valued  very  high,  by  a  much  greater 
sum  than  the  amount  of  the  whole  bounties  which 
have  been  paid  during  that  period  This,  he  ima- 
gines, upon  the  true  principles  of  the  mercantile 
system,  is  a  dear  proof  that  this  forced  corn  trade 
is  beneficial  to  the  nation,  the  value  of  the  exporta- 
tion exceeding  that  of  the  importation  by  a  much 
greater,  sum  than  the  whole  extraordinary  expense 
which  the  public  has  been  at  in  order  to  get  it  ex- 
ported.  He  dos^  not  consider  that  this  extraordi- 
nary  expense,  or  the  bounty,  is  the  smallest  part  of 
the  expense  which  the  exportation  of  com  really 
costs  the  sodety.  The  capital  which .  the  farmer 
employed  in  raising  it  must  likewise  be  taken  into 
the  account.  Unless  the  price  of  the  corn,  when 
scdd  in  the  foreign  markets,  replaces  not  only  the 
bounty,  but  this  capital,  together  with  the  orxlinary 
profits  of  stock,  the  society  is  a  loser  by  the  difie- 
rence,  or  the  national  stock  is  so  much  diminished. 
But  the  very  reason  for  which  it  has  been  thought 
necessary  to  grant  a  boun^,  is  the  supposed  insuffi<r 
ciency  of  the  price  to  do  tiiis. 

The  average  piice  of  com,  it  has  been  said,  has 
fallen  considerably  since  the  establishment  of  the 
bounty.  That  the  average  price  of  com  began  to 
fall  somewhat  towards  the  end  of  the  last  century, 
and  has  continued  to  do  so  during  tiie  course  of  the 
sixty-four  first  years  of  the  present,  I  have  already 
endeavoured  to  ^how.    But  this  event,  supposing  it 
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to  be  reaU  aa  I  believe  it  to  be,  must  have  hsfpened 
in  spite  of  the  bounty,  and  cannot  posatbly  have  hap- 
pened in  consequence  oi  it.  It  has  happened  in 
France  as  well  as  in  England*  though  in  France 
there  was  not  only  no  bounty^  but  tiU  1764  the  ex^ 
portation  of  com  was  mibjected  to  a  general  prohir 
bition.  This  gradual  £eiU  in  the  average  price  of 
grain,  it  is  probable*  therefore,  ia  ultimately  oving 
neither  to  the  one  regulation  nor  to  the  either*  bat 
to  that  gradual  and  insensible  rise  in  the  real  value 
of  silver,  which,  in  the  first  book  c£  tins  dkcourse,  I 
have  endeavoured  to  show  has  taken  place  in  the 
general  market  of  Europe  during  the  course  of  the 
present  century.  It  seems  to  be  altogether  impoft* 
sible  that  the  bounty  could  ever  contribute  to  lower 
the  price  of  grain. 

In  years  of  plenty,  it  has  already  been  daaerved* 
the  bounty,  by  occasioning  an  extraordinary  ex« 
portation,  ^necessarily  keeps  up  the  fM-ice  of  com  iq^ 
the  home  market  above  what  it  would  naturally  fidl 
to.  To  do  so  was  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  insti* 
tution.  In  years  of  scarcity,  though  the  bounty  is 
frequently  suspended*  yet  the  great  exportatioQ 
which  it  occasions  in  years  of  plenty*  must  fire* 
quently  hinder*  more  or  less,  the  plenty  of  one  yeer 
from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another.  Both  in  years 
of  plenty  and  in  years  of  scarcity,  therefore*  the 
bounty  necessarily  tends  to  raise  the  money  price 
of  corn  somewhat  highw  than  it  otherwise  would  be 
in  the  home  maiket 

Hiat  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage  the  bounty 
must  necessarily  have  this  tendency*  will  not*  I  ap* 
prebend,  be  disputed  by  any  reasonable  person.^ — 
But  it  has  been  thought  by  many  peqile*  diat  it 
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1  to  encowtge  tiilige,  and  that  in  two  different 
wayt ;  firet,  by  ofpeoing  a  more  exteasive  foreign 
aarket  to  the  com  of  the  farmer,  it  tends,  they 
imagine,  to  increase  the  demand  for,  and  conse- 
quently the  production  of  that  commodity ;  and  se- 
condly, by  securing  to  him^  a  better  price  than  he 
eouid  otherwise  expect  in  the  actual  state  of  tillage, 
ft  tends,  they  suppose,  to  encourage  tillage.  This 
double  encouiBgement  must,  they  imagine,  in  a  loi^ 
period  of  yetfS,  occasion  such  an  increase  in  the  pro- 
docUon  of  com,  as  may  lower  its  price  in  the  home 
market,  much  more  than  the  bounty  can  raise  it,  in 
the  actual  state  which  tillage  may,  at  the  end  of  that 
period,  happen  to  be  in» 

I  answer,  that  whatever  extension  of  the  foreign 
market  can  be  occasioned  by  the  bounty,  must,  in 
every  particular  year,  be  sdtogether  at  the  expense 
of  the  home  market ;  as  every  bushel  of  corn^  which 
is  exported  by  means  of  the  bounty,  and  which  would 
not  have  been  exported  without  the  bounty,  would 
have  remained  in  the  home  market  to  increase  the 
consumption,  and  to  lower  the  price  of  that  com- 
modity. The  com  bounty,  it  is  to  be  observed,  as 
well  as  every  other  bounty  upon  exportation,  im- 
poses two  different  taxes  upon  the  pec^le  ;  first,  the 
tax  which  they  are  obliged  to  contribute,  in  order  to 
pay  Oie  bounty ;  and  secondly,  the  tax  which  arises 
from  the  advanced  price  of  the  commodity  in  the 
home  market,  and  which,  as  the  whole  body  of  the 
people  are  purchasers  of  com,  must  in  this  partic^i- 
lar  commodity  be  paid  by  the  whole  body  of  the 
people*  In  this  particular  commodity,  therdbre, 
tilts  second  tax  is  by  much  the  heaviest  of  the  two. 
Let  us  suppose  that,  taking  one  year  with  another. 
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the  bounty  of  5s*  upon  the  exportation  of  the  quar« 
ter»  of  wheat,  raises  the  price  of  that  commodity  in 
the  home  market  only  6d.  the  bushel,  or  4s.  the  quar« 
ter  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  i>een  in  the 
actual  state  of  the  crop.    Even  upon  this  very  mo- 
derate supposition,  the  great  body  of  the  people,  over 
and  above  contributing  the  tax  which  pays  the  boun« 
ty  of  5s.  upon  every  quarter  of  wheat  exported,  must 
pay  another  of  43.  upon  every  quarter  which  they 
themselves  consume.    But  according  to  the  very 
well  informed  author  of  the  Tracts  upon  the  Com 
Trade,  the  average  proportion  of  the  com  exported 
to  that  consumed  at  home,  is  not  more  than  that  oif 
one  to  thirty-one.  For  every  5s.  therefore,  which  they 
attribute  to  the  payment  of  the  first  tax,  they  must 
contribute  ^6, 4s.  to  the  payment  of  the  second.  So 
very  heavy  a  tax  upon  the  fi'rst  necessary  of  life  must 
either  reduce  the  subsistence  of  the  labouring  poor, 
or  it  must  occasion  some  augmentation  in  liieir  pe- 
cuniary wages,  proportionable  to  that  in  the  pecu- 
niary price  of  their  subsistence.    So  far  as  it  ope- 
rates in  the  one  way,  it  must  reduce  the  ability  of 
the  labouring  poor  to  educate  and  bring  up  their 
children,  and  must,  so  far,  tend  to  restnun  the  po- 
pulation of  the  country.  So  far  as  it  operates  in  the 
other,  it  must  reduce  the  ability  of  the  emjrfoyers  o£ 
the  poor,  to  employ  so  great  a  number  as  they  other- 
wise might  do,  and  must  so  far  tend  to  restrain  the 
industry  of  the  country.    The  extraordinary  expor- 
tation of  corn,  therefore,  occasioned  by  the  bounty, 
not  only  in  every  particular  year  diminishes  the 
home,  just  as  much  as  it  extends  the  foreign  market 
and  consumption,  but,  by  restraining   the  popu- 
lation aod  industry  of  the  country,  its  final  tendency 
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is  to  Stmt  and  restnun.the  gradual  estensioQ  of  the 
home  market ;  and  thereby,  in  the  long  run,  rather 
to  diminish  than  to  augment  the  whole  market  and 
consumption  c^  com. 

This  enhancement  of  the  money  price  of  com, 
however,  it  has  been  thought,  by  rendering  that 
commodity /  more  profitable  to  the  farmer,  must  ne- 
cessarily encourage  its  prbduction. 

I  answer;  that  this  might  be  the  case,  if  the  effect 
of  the  bounty  was  to  raise  the  real  price  of  com,  or 
to  salable  the  £irmer,  with  an  equal  quantity  of  it, 
to  maintain  a  greater  number  of  labourers  in  the 
same  manner,  whether  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty, 
than  other  labourers  are  commonly  maintained  in 
his  neighbourhood.  But  neither  the  bounty,  it  is 
evident,  nor  any  other  human  institution,  can  have 
any  sjich  effects  It  b  not  the  real,  but  the  nominal 
price  of  corn,  which  can  in  any  considerable  d^ee 
be  affected  by  the  bounty.  And  though  the  tax, 
which  that  institution  imposes  upon  the  whole 
body  of  the  people,  may  be  very  burdensome  to 
those  who  pay  it,  it  is  of  very  little  advantage  to 
those  who  receive  it* 

The  real  effect  of  the  bounty  is  not  so  much  to 
raise  the  real  value  of  com,  as  to  degrade  the  real 
value  of  silver  ;  or  to  make  an  equal  quantity  c^it 
exchange  for  a  smaller  quantity,  n6t  only  of  cdra, 
but  of  all  other  home  made  commodities  :  for  the 
money  price  of  corn  regulates  that  of  all  other  home 
made  commodities. 

It  regulates  the  money  price  of  labour,  which  must 
always  be  such  as  to  enable  the  labourer  to  purchase 
a  quantity  of  cprn  sufficient  to  maintain  him  $nd  his 
family,  either  in  the  liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty.man^ 
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drcumstances  oi  the  Mciety,  ob%e  hb  employers  to 
tnaintain  him. 

It  regulates  the  money  priceof  all  the  other  parts 
of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  which,  itt  every  period 
of  improvement,  must  bear  a  isertatn  proportioQ  to 
that  of  coniy  though  this  proporticm  is  difiermt  io 
different  periods.  It  regulates,  for  enunfrfe,  4fae 
money  price  of  grass  and  hay,  of  butchers'  meat,  of 
horses^  and  the  maintenance  of  horses,  oi  land  car- 
riage consequently,  or  of  the  greatw  part  of  the  io^ 
land  commerce  of  the  country* 

By  regulating  the  money  price  of  all  the  other 
parts  of  the  rude  produce  of  land,  it  regaUtes  that 
of  the  materials  of  almost  all  manu&ctures ;  by  re« 
gulating  the  money  price  of  labour,  it  rq^lates  that 
of  manu&cturing  art  and  industry;  and  by /ego* 
lating  both,  it  regulates  that  of  the  cosspleta  manu* 
iacture*  The  money  price  of  labour,  and  of  every 
thing  that  is  the  produce,  either  of  land  or  labour, 
must  necessarily  either  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to 
the  money  price  of  com. 

Though  in  consequence  of  the  bounty,  therefiM^^ 
the  farmer  should  be  aiabled  to  sell  his  com  for  4s. 
the  bushel,  instead  of  S&  6d,  and  to  pity  his  landlord 
a  money  rent  proportionable  to  this  rise  in  the  mcmey 
price  of  his  produce ;  yet  if,  in  consequence  of  this 
rise  in  the  price  of  com,  4s.  wUl  purchase  no  more 
home  made  goods  of  any  other  kind  than  Ss.  6d.  would 
have  done  before,  neither  the  circumstances  of  the 
fiumer,  nor  those  of  the  landlord,  will  be  much  mend- 
ed by  this  change.  The  farmer  will  not  be  able  to 
cultivate  much  better ;  the  landlord  will  not  be  able 
to  Isve  mudi  better.  In  the  purchase  of  foreign  com* 
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moditieg^  this  eahioeenieiit  in  the  price  of  oora  m$j 
give  them  aome  little  adviuitige.  In  thfit  of  home* 
nwde  commodities^  it  can  gi^e  them  none  at  dk 
And  almost  the  whole  expense  of  the  ^u^mer,  and 
the  far  greater  pert  even  of  that  of  the  lendlordf  is 
ia  bome«made  commodities* 

That  d^fmdntioo  to  the  value  of  silver,  which  is 
the  efiect  of  the  iertUity  of  the  mines,  imd  whidi 
(^lentes  equally,  w  yety  nearly  equally,  through 
the  greate?  part  of  the  commercial  world,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  very  little  consequence  to  any  partieuhir 
country.  The  consequent  rise  of  all  money  prices, 
though  it  does  not  make  those  who  receive  them 
really  richer,  does  not  make  them  really  poorer.  A 
service  of  plate  becomes  really  cheaper,  and  evely 
thing  elee  remains  precisely  <^  the  same  real  value 
as  before. 

But  that  d^mdation  in  the  value  c£  silver,  whicl^ 
being  the  effect  either  of  the  peculiar  situation  or  of 
the.political  institutions  of  a  particular  country,  takes 
place  only  in  that  country,  is  a  matter  of  very  great 
consequence,  which,  far  frmn  tending  to  nuUce  any 
body  really  richer,  tends  to  make  every  body  really 
poorer.  The  rise  in  the  money  price  of  all  commo- 
dities, which  is  in  this  case  peculiar  to  that  country, 
tends  to  discourage  more  or  less  every  sort  a£  indust 
try  whfch  is  carried  on  witfam  it,  and  to  enable  fo- 
reign nations,  by  furnishing  almost  all  sorts  ci  goods 
fbr  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  ite  own  work* 
men  can  affi>rd  to  do,  to  undersell  them,  not  only  in 
the  foreign,  but  even  in  the  home  market. 

It  is  the  peculiar  situation  of  Spain  and  Portugal 
aft  prc^rietors  of  the  mines,  to  be  the  distributors  of 
gdid  and  silver  to  all  the  other  countries  of  Europe* 
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Those  metals  ought  naturally,  therefore^  to  be  some- 
what cheaper  in  Spain  and  Portugal  than  in  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  The  difiference,  however, 
should  be  no  more  than  the  amount  of  the  freight 
and  insurance ;  and,  on  account  of  the  great  value 
and  small  bulk  of  those  metals,  dieir  freight  is  no 
great  matter,  and  their  insurance  is  the  same  as  that 
of  any  other  goods  of  equal  value.  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, therefore,  could  suffer  very  little  from  their 
peculiar  situation,  if  they  did  not  aggravate  its.dia- 
advantages  by  their  political  institutions. 

Spain  by  taxing,  and  Portuj^  by  prohibiting,  the 
exportation  of  gold  and  silver,  load  that  exportation 
with  the  expense  of  smuggling,  and  iraise  the  value 
of  those  metals  in  other  countries  so  much  more 
above  what  it  is  in  their  own,  by  the  whole  amount 
of  this  expense.  When  you  dam  up  a  stream  of 
water,  as  soon  as  the  dam  is  full,  as  much  water 
must  run  over  fhe  dam-head  as  if  there  was  no 
dam  at  all.  The  prohibition  of  exportation  can- 
not detain  a  greater  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  in 
Spain  and  Portugal,  than  what  they  can  affi>rd  to 
employ,  than  what  the  annual  produce  of  their 
land  and  labour  will  allow  them  to  employ,  in 
coin,  plate,  gilding,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold 
and  silver.  When  they  have  got  this  quantity,  the 
dam  is  full,  and  the  whole  stream  which  flows  in 
afterwards  must  run  over.  The  annual  exportation 
of  gold  and  silver  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  accord- 
ingly, is,  by  all  accounts,  notwithstanding  these  re- 
straints, very  near  equal  to  the  whole  annual  im- 
portation* As  the  water,  however,  must  always  be 
deeper  behind  the  dam-head  than  before  it,  so  the 
quantity  of  gold  and  silver  which  these  restraints 
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detain  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  must,  in  proportion 
to  the  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  lafafour,  be 
greater  than  what  is  to  be  found  in  other  countries. 
The  higher  and  stronger  the  dam-head,  the  greater  * 
must  be  the  difference  in  the  depth  of  water  behind 
and  before  it.    The  higher  the  tax,  the  higher  the 
penalties  with  which  the  prohibition  is  guarded,  the 
more  vigilant  and  severe  the  police  which  looks  after 
the  execution  of  the  law,  the  greater  must  be  the  dif- 
ference in  the  proportion  Of  gold  and  silver  to  the  an- 
nual produce  of  the  land  and  labour  of  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal,  and  to  that  of  other  countries.  It  is  said,  accord- 
ingly, to  be  very  considerable,  and  that  you  frequently 
find  there  a  profusion  of  plate  in  houses,  where  there 
is  nothing  else  which  would  in  other  countries  be 
thought  suitable  or  correspondent  to  this  sort  of 
magnificence.    The  cheapness  of  gold  and  silver,  or, 
what  is  the  same  thing,  the  deamess  of  all  commo- 
dities, which  is  the  necessary  eflect  of  this  redun- 
dancy of  the  precious  metals,  discourages  both  the 
agriculture  and  manufactures  of  Spain  and  Portu- 
gal, and  enables  foreign  nations  to  supply  them 
with  many  sorts  of  rude,  and  with  almost  all  sorts 
of  manufactured  produce,  for  a  smaller  quantity  of 
gold  and  silyer  than  what  they  themselves  can 
either  raise  or  make    them  for  at   home.     The 
tax  and  prohibition  operate  in  two  difierent  ways. 
They  not  only  lower  very  much  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  but  by  detain- 
ing there  a  certain  quantity  of  those  metals  which 
would  otherwise  flow  over  other  countries,  they 
keep  up  their  value  in  those  other  countries  some- 
what above  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  and  there- 
by give  those  countries  a  double  atdvantagie  in  their 
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commerce  with  Spain  and  PortugaL  Open  the  fiood« 
gates^  and  there  will  presently  be  less. water  above, 
and  more  below  the'^dam^head,  and  it  will  soon  come 
to  a  level  in  both  places.  Remove  the  tax  and  the  pm* 
hibition,  and  as  the  quantity  of  gold  and  silver  will  di« 
minish  considerably  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  so  it  wHl 
increase  somewhat  in  other  countries ;  and  the  value 
of  tho9e  finetaldf  their  proportion  to  the  annud  pro- 
duce of  land  and  labour,  wiU  mnm  come  to  a  level, 
or  very  near  to  a  level,  in  alL  The  loss  which  Sp^ 
and  Portugal  could  sustain  by  this  exportation  of 
their  gold  and  silver,  would  be  altogether  nominri 
and  imaginary.  The  nominal  value  of  their  goods, 
^  and  of  the  annual  produce  of  th^  land  and  labour, 
would  fall,  and  would  be  expressed  or  represented 
by  a  smaller  quantity  of  silver  than  before  ;  but  their 
real  value  would  be  the  same  as  before,  and  would 
be  sufficient  to  maintfUn,  command,  and  employ  the 
same  quantity  of  labour.  As  the  nominal  value  of 
their  goods  would  fall,  the  real  value  of  what  re* 
mained  of  their  gold  and  silver  would  rise,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  those  metals  would  answer  all 
the  same  purposes  of  commerce  and  circulatioQ 
which  had  employed  a  greater  quantity  before. 
The  gold  and  ^ver  which  would  go  abroad  would 
not  go  abroad  for  nothing,  but  would  bring  back  an 
equal  value  o£  goods  of  some  kind  or  other.  Tliose 
goods,  too,  would  not  be  all  matters  of  mere  luxury 
and  expense,  to  be  consumed  by  idle  people,  who 
produce  nothing  in  return  for  their  consumption. 
As  the  real  wealth  and  revenue  of  idle  people  would 
not  be  augmented  by  this  extraordinary  exporta- 
tion of  gold  and  silver,  so  neither  would  their  con* 
sumption  be  mudi  augmented  by  it    Those  goods 
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wedd  probably^  the  greater  part  c£  theiD«  and  cer- 
UitAy  some  pak  of  them^  omsiat  in  materials^  tools, 
and  provisions,  for  the  emplojrment  and  maintenance 
€i  iodtistrious  people,  who  would  reproduce,  with  a 
{urofit,  the  fldl  value  of  their  consumption.  A  part 
of  the  dead  stock  of  the  society  would  thus  be  turned 
nto  active  stods,  and  would  put  into  motion  a  greater 
qnantitf  of  industry  thtti^had  been  employed  befwe. 
The  annual  produce  of  their  land  and  labour  would 
immediatdy  be  augmented  a  little,  and  in  a  few 
years  would  probably  be  alimented  a  great  deal ; 
thdr  industry  being  thus'  relieved  from  one  of  the 
most  cfpjressive  burdens  which  it  at  present  labours 
under. 

The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com  neces- 
sarily operates  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  this  ab- 
surd policy  of  Spain  and  Portngal.  Whatever  be 
the  actual  state  of  tillage,  it  renders  our  com  some- 
what dearer  in  the  home  market  than  it  otherwise 
would  be  in  that  state,  and  somewhat  cheaper  in  the 
ibreign ;  and  as  the  average  money  price  of  corn  re- 
gulates, more  or  less,  that  of  all  other  commodities, 
it  lowers  the  value  of  silver  considerably  in  the  one, 
and  tends  to  raise  it  a  little  in  the  other*  It  enables 
fbteigners,  the  Dutch  in  particular,  not  only  to  eat 
our  com  cheaper  than  they  otherwise  could  do,  but 
sometimes  to  eat  it  cheaper  than  even  our  own  peo- 
ple can  do  upon  the  same  occasions ;  as  we  are  as- 
sured by  an  excellent  authority,  that  of  Sir  Matthew 
Decker.  It^hindersour  own  workmen  from  furnish- 
ing  their  goods  for  so  small  a  quantity  of  silver  as 
they  otherwise  knight  do,  and  enables  the  Dutch  to 
furnish  theirs  fcur  a  smaller.  It  tends  to  render  our 
manufactutes  somewhat  dearer  in  every  market,  and 
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.  theirs  somewhat  cheaper^  than  they  otherwiae  would 
be^  and  consequently  to  give  theu:  industry  a  double 
.  advantage  over  our  own. 

The  bounty,  as  it  raises  in  the  home  market,  not 
so  much  the  real,  as  the  nominal  price  of  our  com ; 
as  it  augments,  not  the  quantity  of  labour  which  a 
certain  quantity  of  corn  can  maintain  and  empk^, 
but  only  the  quantity  of  silver  which  it  will  exchai^e 
for;  it  discourages  our  manufactures,  without  render- 
ing any  considerable  service,  either  to  our  fimnefs  or 
country  gentlemen.  It  puts,  indeed,  a  little  more 
money  into  the  pockets  of  both,  and  it  will  perhqis' 
be  somewhat  difficult  to  persuade  the  greater  part 
of  them  that  this  is  not  rendering  them  a  very  con- 
.siderable  service.  But  if  this  money  sinks  in  its 
value,  in  the  quantity  of  labour,  provisions,  and 
home-made  commodities  of  all  different  kinds  which 
M  is  capable  of  purchasing,  as  much  as  it  rises  in  its 
quantity,  the  servicp  will  be  little  more  than  nomi- 
nal and  imaginary. 

There  is,  perhaps,  but  one  set  of  men  in  the  whiJe. 
commonwealth  to  whom  the  bounty  either  was  or 
could  be  essentially  serviceable*  These  were  the 
corn  merchants,  the  exporters  and  importer  of  corn. 
In  years  of  plenty,  the  bounty  necessarily  occasioned 
4  greater  exportation  than  would  other^inise  have 
taken  place ;  and  by  hindering  the  plenty  of  the 
one  year  from  relieving  the  scarcity  of  another,  it 
occasioned  iq  years  of  scarcity  a  greater  importation 
than  would  otherwise  have  been  necessary.  It  in- 
creased the  business  of  the  com  merchant  in  both  ; 
and  in  the  years  of  scarcity,  it  not  only  enabled  him 
to  import  a  greater  quantity,  but  to  sell  it  for  a  bet- 
ter price,  and  consequently  with  a  greater  profit,  than 
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be  ccmld  otherwise  have  made,  if  the  pleoty  ef  one 
year  had  not  been  more  or  less  hindered  from  re^ 
lieving  the  scarcity  of  another.    It  is  in  this  set  of 
men,  accordingly,  that  I  have  observed  the  greatest' 
zeal  fi>r  the  continuance  or  renewal  of  the  bounty. 
'    Our  country  gentlemen,  when  they  imposed  the 
high  duties  upon  the  exportation  of  foreign  com, 
iHiich  in  times  of  moderate  plenty  amount  to  a  pro- 
hibition, and  when  they  established  the  bouniy, 
seem  to  have  imitated  the  conduct  of  our  manu- 
fisu^turers.    By  the  one  institution,  they  secured  to 
themselves  the  monqK>ly  of  *the  home  market,  and 
by  the  other  they  endeavoured  to  prevent  that  mar- 
ket fit>m  ever  being  overstocked  with  their  commo- 
dity.   By  both  they  endeavoured  to  raise  its  real 
value,  in  the  same  manner  as  our  manufacturers 
had,  by  the  like  institutions,  raised  the  real  value 
of  many  different  sorts  of  manufactured  goods. 
They  did  not,  perhaps,  attend  to  the  great  and  essen* 
tial  difference  which  nature  has  established  between 
com  and  almost  every  other  sort  of  goods.    When, 
either  by  the  monopoly  of  the  home  market,  or  by 
a  bounty  upon  exportatipn,  you  enable  our  woollen 
or  linen  manufacturers  to  sell  their  goods  for  some^ 
what  a  better  price  than  they  otherwise  could  get 
for  them,  you  raise,  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the 
real  price  of  those  goods :  you  render  them  equiva- 
lent to  a  greater  quantity  of  labour  and  subsistence ; 
you  increase  not  only  the  nominal,  but  the  real  pro- 
fit, the  real  wealth  and  revenue,  of  those  manufac- 
turers ;  and  you  enable  them,  either  to  live  better 
themselves,  pr  to  employ  a  greater  quantity  of  la- 
bour in  those  particular  manufactures.    You  really 
enc9urage  diose  manufactores^  and  direct  towards 
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them  m  greater  quantity  of  tbe  industrf  ^  the  couii^ 
tiy  than  what  would  properly  go  to  them  of  its 
own  accord.  But  when,  by  the  like  iQ8titutioo8» 
you  raise  the  nominal  or  money  price  of  corn,  you 
do  not  raise  its  real  value ;  you  do  not  increase  the 
real  wealth,  the  Jreal  revenue^  either  of  our  farmers 
or  country  gentlemen ;  you  do  not  encourage  the 
growth  of  corn,  because  you  do  not  enable  them  to 
maintain  and  employ  more  labourers  in  raising  it. 
Tlie  nature  of  things  has  stamped  upon  com  a  real 
yalue,  w)iich  cannot  be  altered  by  merely  altering 
its  money  price.  No  bounty  upon  exportation,  no 
monopoly  of  the  home  market,  can  raise  that  value. 
The  freest  competition  cannot  loww  it.  Through 
the  world  in  gen«*al,  that  value  is  equal  to  the 
quantity  of  labour  which  it  can  maintain,  and  in 
every  particular  place  it  is  equal  to  the  quantity  of 
labour  which  it  cao  maintain  in  the  way,  whether 
liberal,  moderate,  or  scanty,  in  which  labour  is  com- 
monly maintained  in  that  place.  Woollen  or  h'nen 
doth  are  not  the  regulating  commodities  by  wbicb 
th$  real  value  of  all  other  cdmmodities  must  be  final- 
ly measured  and  determined ;  com  is.  Xhe  real 
value  of  every  other  commodity  is  finally  measured 
and  determined  by  the  proportion  which  its  average 
money  price  bears  to  the  average  money  price  of  corn. 
The  real  value  of  corn  does  not  vary  with  those  va- 
riations in  its  average  money  price,  which  sometimes 
occur  from  one  century  to  another ;  it  is  the  real  va- 
lue of  silver  which  varies  with  them. 

Bounties  upon  the  exportation  of  any  home-made 
commodity  are  liable,  first,  to  that  general  objection 
which  may  be  made  to  all  the  different  expedients  of 
the  mercantile  system ;  the  objectionof  forcing  some 
part  of  tl»?  iqdustry  of  the  country  into  a  channel  less 
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adfantageoitt  than  that  in  which  it  would  ran  cf  it^ 
own  accord ;  and,  secondly,  to  the  particular  objec^ 
tioQ  of  forcing  it,  not  only  into  a  channel  that  is  lest 
advantageous,  but  into  one  that  is  actually  disadvanw 
tageous ;  the  trade  which  cannot  be  carried  on  but 
by  means  of  a  bounty  being  necessarily  a  losing 
trade.    The  bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  corn 
is  liable  to  this  further  objection,  that  it  can  in  no 
reject  promote  the  raising  of  that  particular  com^ 
modity  of  which  it  Mras  meant  to  encourage  the 
production.    When  our  country  gentlemen,  there- 
fore^ deaoanded  the  establishment  of  the  bounty, 
thoog^  they  acted  in  imitation  of  our  merchants 
and  manufacturers,  they  did  not  act  with  that  com*- 
piste  comprehension  of  their  own  interest,  which 
commonly  directs  the  conduct  of  those  two  other 
orders  of  people.    They  loaded  the  public  revenue 
with  a  very  considerable  c^xpense  ^  they  imposed  a 
very  heavy  tax  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  people ; 
but  they  did  not,  in  any  sensible  degree,  increase  the 
real  value  of  their  own  commodity ;  and  by  lowering 
somewhat  the  real  value  of  silver,  they  discotfraged, 
in  some  d^ee,  the  general  industry  of  tl»  country, 
and,  instead  of  advancing,  retarded  more  or  less  the 
improvement  of  their  own  lands,  which  necessarily 
depao^  upon  the  general  industry  of  the  country. 

To  encourage  the  production  of  any  commodity,  a 
boun^  upon  production,  one  should  imagine,  would* 
have  a  more  direct  operation  than  one  upon  expoV« 
tation.  It  would,  besides,  impose  only  one  tax  upon 
the  people,  that  which  they  must  contribute  in  order 
to  pay  the  bounty.  Instead  of  raising,  it  would  tend 
to  lower  the  pric6  of  the  commodity  in  the  home 
market ;  and^thereby,  instead  of  imposing  a  second 
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tax  upon  ibt  people,  it  miglit,  at  kast  in  partt  re- 
pay them  for  what  they  had  contributed  to  the  first, 
fioui^^ties  upon  production,  however,  have  been  very 
Tsrely  granted.    The  prejudices  established  by  the 
commercial  system  have  taught  us  to  believe,  that 
national  wealth  arises  more  immediately  from  et* 
portation  than  from  production.    It  has  been  more 
favoured,  accOTdingly,  as  the  more  immediate  means 
of  bringing  money  ibto  the  country.     Bounties  up-* 
on  production,  it  has  been  said  too,  have  been  found 
by  experience  more  liable  to  frauds  than  those  upon 
exportation.     How  far  this  is  true,   I  know  not. 
Tliat  bounties  upon  exportation  have  been  abused, 
to  many  fraudulent  purposes,  is  very  well  known. 
But  it  is  not  the  interest  of  merchants  and  manii« 
fkcturers,  the  great  inventors  of  all  these  expediaitSt 
that  the  home  market  should  be  overstocked  with 
their  goods ;  an  event  which  a  bounty  upon  produe- 
tion  might  sometimes  occasion.  A  bounty  upon  ex- 
portation, by  enabling  them  to  send  abroad  their 
surplus  part,  and  to  keep  up  the  price  of  what  re- 
mains Hi  the  home,  market,  eflfoctualiy  prevents  thia. 
Of  all  the  expedients  of  the  mercantile  system,  ac- 
cordingly, it  is  the  one  of  which  they  are  the  fond* 
est.  I  have  known  the  difierent  undertakers  of  some 
particular  works,  agree  privately  among  themaelvea 
to  give  a  bounty  out  of  their  own  pockets  upon  the 
exportation  of  a  certain  proportion  of  the  goods 
w6ich  they  dealt  in.    This  expedient  succeeded  so 
well,  that  it  more  than  doubled  the  price  of  their 
goods  in  the  home  market,  notwithstanding  a  very 
oonsiderabte  increase  in  the  produce.    The  <qpeni» 
tion  of  the  bounty  upon  com  must  have  been  won* 
derfuily  diflferent,  if  it  has  lowered  the  mcmey  pHc« 
of  that  commodity. 
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Somethiog  like  a  bounty  upon  production,  how- 
erer,  has  been  granted  upon  some  particular  occa- 
sions. The  tonni^  bounties  given  to  the  whifce- 
herrii^  and  wliale  fisheries  may  perhaps  be  consi* 
dered  as  somewhat  of  this  nature.  They  tend  di- 
rectly, .it  may  be  supposed,  to  render  the  goods 
cheaper  in  the  home  market  than  they  otherwise 
wouM  be.  In  other  respects,  their  eflfects,  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  are  the  same  as  those  of  bounties 
upon  exportation.  By  means  of  them,  a  part  of 
the  capital  of  the  country  is  employed  in  bringing 
goods  to  market,  of  whic^  the  price  does  not  rq>ay 
the  cost,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock. 

But  though  the  tonnage  bounties  to  those  fineries 
do  not  contribute  to  the  opulence  of  the  nation,  it 
may  perhaps  be  thought  that  they  contribute  to  its 
defence,  by  augmenting  the  number  of  its  sailors  and 
shipping.  This,  it  may  be  alleged,  may  sometimes 
be  done  by  means  of  such  bounties,  at  a  much  smal- 
ler expense  than  by  keeping  up  a  great  standing 
navy,  if'  I  may  use  such  an  expression,  in  the  same 
way  as  a  standing  army. 

Notwithstanding  these  favourable  all^ations» 
however,  the  following  considerations  dispose  me 
to  believe,  that  in  granting  at  least  one  of  these 
bounties,  the  legislature  has  been  very  grosriy  im- 
posed upon. 

Firstf  The  herring-buss  bounty  seems  too  large. 

From  the  commencement  of  the  winter  fishing 
1771,  to  the  end  of  the  winter  fishing  1781,  the  Uhi- 
nage  bounty  upon  tHe  herring-buss  fishery  has  been 
at  thirty  shillings  the  ton.  During  these  eleven  years, 
the  whole  number  of  barrels  caught  by  tbe  herring- 
buss  fishery  of  Scotland  amounted  to  978^847^    The 
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lierrings  caught  and  cured  at  sea  are  catted  sea* 
sticks.    In  order  to  render  diem  what  are  caUed 
merchantable  herrings,  it  is  necessary  to  repack 
them  urith  an  additional  quantity  of  salt ;  and  in 
this  case,  it  is  reckoned,  that  three  barrels  of  sea« 
Mick  are  usually  rq>acked  into  two  barrek  of  mer«- 
chantable  herrings.    The  number  of  barrels  of  mer* 
chantable  herrings,  therefore,  caught  during  these 
eleven  years,  will  amount  only,  accordmg  to  this  ac* 
count,  to  253,331 1«   During  these  eleven  years,  the 
tonnage  bounties  paid  amounted  to  jf  155,463,  lls^ 
or  to  8s*  2|d.  upon  evety  barrel  <^  sea-sticks,  and  to 
13s.  3|d.  upon  every  barrel  of  merchantable  herrings. 
The  salt  with  which  these  herrings  are  cured  is 
sometimes  Scotch  and  sometimes  foreign  salt ;  both 
which  are  delivered  free  of  all  excise  duty  to  the 
fish-curers.    The  excise  duty  upon  Scotch  salt  is 
at  present  Is.  6d.  that  upon  foreign  salt  10s.  tlie 
bushel.    A  barrel  of  herrings  is  supposed  to  require 
about  one  bushel  and  one-fourth  of  a  bushel  foreign 
salt.    Two  bushels  are  the  supposed  average  of 
Scotch  salt    If  the  herrings  are  entered  for  expor- 
tation,  no  part  of  this  duty  is  paid  up ;  if  entered 
for  home  consumption,  whether  the  herrings  were 
cured  with  foreign  or  with  Scotch  salt,  only  one  shil- 
ling the  barrel  is  paid  up.    It  was  the  old  Scotch 
duty  upon  a  bushel  of  salt,  the  quantity  which,  at  a 
low  estimation,  had  been  supposed  necessary  for  cur- 
ing a  barrel  of  herrings.    In  Scotland,  foreign  salt 
is  very  little  used  for  any  other  purpose  but  the  cur- 
ing of  £sb.    But  fVom  the  5th  April  1771  to  the 
5th  April  1783,  the  quantity  of  foreign  salt  import- 
ed amounted  to  936,974  bushels,  at  eighty-four 
pounds  the  bushel }  the  quantity  of  Scotch  salt  de- 
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livened  from  the  works  to  the  fiah-corers,  to  no  more 
tb%n  168^926,  at  fifty-ai^c  pounds  tlie  boriiel  ordy. 
It  would  appear,  therefore,  that  it  is  principally  &h 
reign  salt  that  is  used  in  the  fisheries.  Upon  eveij 
barrel  of  herrings,  exported,  there  is,  besides,  a  boun- 
ty of  8s.  8d«  and  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  buss- 
caught  herrings  are  exported.  Put  all  these  things 
tcgether^  and  you  will  find  that  during  these  eleven 
jwars  every  barrel  of  buss-cai^t  herrings,  cured 
with  Scotdi  salt,  when  exp<Mrted,  has  cost  govern* 
ment  I7s«  U|d. }  and  when  entered  for  home  con* 
aumption,  14s.  Sfd. ;  and  that  every  barrel  cured 
with  fereign  salt,  when  exported,  has  cost  govern- 
ment £l:7  iS^i  and  when  entered  for  home  con- 
sumption, £liSt  9|.  The  price  of  a  barrel  of  good 
merdumtable  herrings  runs  from  seventeen  ^nd 
ei^teen  to  four  and  five-and-twenty  shillings :  about 
a  guinea  at  an  average.* 

Secondly f  The  bounty  to  the  white-herring  fishery 
is  a  tonnage  bounty,  and  is  proportioned  to  the  bur- 
den of  the  ship,  mot  to  her  diligence  of  success  in  the 
fishery ;  and  it  has,  I  am  afraid,  been  too  common  for 
the  vessels  to  fit  out  for  the  sole  purpose  of  catcbingt 
not  the  fish,  but  the  bounty.  In  the  year  1759,  when 
the  bounty  was  at  fifty  shillings  the  ton,  the  whole 
buss  fishery  of  Scotland  brought  in  only  four  barrels 
of  sea-sticks.  Ip  that  year,  each  barrel  of  sea-sticks 
cost  government,  in  bounties  alone,  £\  1 3,  ]5s,(  each 
barrel  of  merchantable  herrings  j^l59  :  7  : 6. 

Thirdbf^  The  mode  of  fishing,  for  which  this  too. 
nage  bounty  in  the  white-herring  finery  has  been 
given  (by  busses  or  decked  vessels  from  twenty  to 
eighty  tons  burden),  seems  not  so  well  adi^ed  to 

*  See  tlie  accounts  at  the  end  of  die  Tolume. 
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tiie  situation  of  Scotland  as  to  that  of  Hdhnd,  from 
tlie  practice  of  which  country  it  appears  to  have 
been  borrowed.    Holland  lies  at  a  great  distance 
from  the  seas  to  which  herrings  are  known  princi- 
pally to  resort ;  and  can,  therefore,  carry  on  that 
fishery  only  in  decked  vessels,  which  can  carry  water 
and  provisions  sufficient  for  a  voyage  to  a  distant  sea ; 
but  the  Hebrides,  or  Western  Islands,  the  Islands 
of  Shetland,  and  the  northern  and  nort^i-westem 
coasts  of  Scotland,  the  countries  in  whose  neigh- 
bourhood the  herring-fishery  is  principaUy  carriedoQt 
are  everywhere  intersected  by  arms  of  the  sea,  whicif 
run  up  a  considerable  way  into  the  land,  and  which, 
in  the  language  of  the  country,  are  called  sea-lochs. 
It  is  to  these  sea-lochs  that  the  herrings  principaUy 
resort  during  the  seasons  in  which  they  visit  those 
'  seas ;  for  the  visits  of  this,  and,  I  am  assured,  of  ma-' 
ny  other  sorts  offish,  are  not  quite  regular  and  con- 
jstant«    A  boat-fishery,  therefore,  seems  to  be  the 
mode  of  fishing  best  adapted  to  the  peculiar  situation 
of  Scotland,  the  fishers  carrying  the  herrings  on  shore 
as  fast  as  they  iare  taken,  to  be  either  cured  or  con« 
sumed  fresh.     But  the  great  encouragement  which 
a  bounty  of  SOs.  the  ton  gives  to  the  buss*fishery,  is 
necessarily  a  discouragement  to  the  boat-fishery; 
which  having  no  such  bounty,  cannot  bring  its  cur- 
ed fish  to  market  upon  the  same  terms  as  the  buss- 
fishery.  The  boat-fishery,  accordingly,  which,  before 
the  establishment  of  the  buss-bounty,  was  very  con- 
siderable, and  is  said  to  have  employed  a  number  of 
seamen,  not  inferior  to  what  the  buss-fishery  employs 
at  present,  is  now  gone  almost  entirely  to  decay.  Of 
the  fonner  extent,  however,  of  this  now  ruined  and 
abandoned  fishery,  I  must  acknowledge,  that  I  can- 


not  preteod  ta  speak  with  much  precision.  As  no 
bounty  was  paid  upon  the  outfit  of  the  boat-fishery^ 
BO  account  was  taken  of  it  by  the  officers  of  the  cus« 
toms  or  salt  duties. 

Fovrthhfj  In  many  parts  of  Scotland,  during  cer- 
tain seasons  of  the  year,  herrings  make  no  inconsi«- 
derable  part  of  the  food  of  the  common  people.  A 
bo!ra^  which  tended  to  lower  their  price  in  the 
home  market,  might  contribute  a  good  deal  to  the 
relief  of  a  great  number  of  our  feliow-subjects,  whose 
circumstances  are  by  no  means  affluent.  But  the 
herring^buss  bounty  contributes  to  no  such  good  pur« 
pose.  It  has  ruined  the  boat^fishery,  which  is  by 
fiir  the  best  adapted  for  the  supply  of  the  home  mar- 
ket ;  and  the  additional  bounty  of  2s.  8d.  the  barrel 
upon  exportation,  carries  the  greater  part,  more 
than  two-thirds,  of  the  produce  of  the  buss-fishery 
abroad.  Between  thirty  and  forty  years  i^;o^  before 
the  establishment  Ot*  the  buss-bounty,  16s.  the  bar- 
rel, I  have  been  assured,  was  the  common  price  of 
white  herrings.  Between  ten  and  fifteen  years  agoi,. 
before  the  boat*fishery  was  entirely  ruined,  the  price 
was  said  to  have  run.  from  seventeen  to  twenty  shil- 
lings the  barrel.  For  these  last  five  yeab,  it  has,  at 
an  average,  been  at  twenty-five  shillings  the  barrel. 
This  high  price,  however,  may  have  been  owing  to 
the  real  scarcity  of  the  herrings  upon  the  coast  of 
Scotland.  I  must  observe,  too,  that  the  cask  or  bar- 
rel, which  is  usually  sold  with  the  herrings,  and  of 
which  the  price  is  included  in  all  the  forgoing  prices, 
has,  since  the  commencement  of  the  American  war, 
risen  to  about  double  its  former  price,  or  from  about 
8s.  to  about  6s.  I  must  likewise  observe,  that  the 
accounts  I  have  received  of  the  prices  of  former 
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tim^  have  beea  by  no  means  quite  unifiMrtii  motk 
consistent)  and  an  old  man  of  great  accuracy  aa4 
experience  has  assured  me»  that^  more  than  fifty 
years  ago,  a  guinea  was  the  usual  phce  of  a  barrel 
of  good  merchantable  herring ;  and  thist  Limaghie» 
may  stiH  be  looked  upon  as  the  average  price*  All 
accounts,  however,  I  think,  agree  that  the  price  has 
not  been  lowered  in  the  home  market  in  coosequenci 
of  the  buss  bounty. 

When  the  undertakers  of  fisheries,  after  such  libe- 
ral  bounties  have  bean  bestowed  upon  them,  continue 
to  sell  their  commodity  at  the  same,  or  even  at  a  high* 
er  price  than  they  were  accustomed  to  do  before,  it 
might'be  expected  that  their  profits  should  be  very 
great ;  arid  it  is  not  imprd>ab]e  that  those  of  some 
jfldividuals  may  have  been  so.  In  general,  however, 
I  have  every  reason  to  believe  they  have  been  quite 
otherwise.  The  usual  efiect  of  such  bounties  is,  to 
encourage  rash  undertakers  to  adventure  in  a  busi- 
ness which  they  do  not  understand ;  and  what  they 
lose  by  their  own  n^igence  and  ignorance,  m^re 
thjm  compensates  all  that  they  can  gain  by  the  utmost 
liberaiify  of  government.  In  1750g  by  the  same  act 
ndiich  first  gave  the  bounty  of  SOs.  tiie  ton  for  the 
encouragement  of  the  white-herring  fisheiy  (the  23d 
Geo.  II,  chap.  24),  a  joint*stock  company  was  erect* 
ed,  with  a  capital  of  1^500,000,  to  which  the  sttb« 
scribers  (over  and  above  all  other  micouragementa, 
th^  tonnage  bounty  just  now  mentioned,  the  export 
tation  bounty  of  2s.  8d.  the  barrel,  the  delivery  of 
both  British  and  foreign  salt  duty  free),  were,  during 
the  q>ace  of  fourteen  years,  for  every  hundred  pounds 
which  they  subscribed  and  paid  into  the  stock  of  the 
society,  entitled  to  three  pounds  a-year,  to  be  paid  by 
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wtB  ncciwf^isoil  0C  tketcvstonis  in  scpill  htHif 
yemfy  paymente.  Besidw  thb  gitait  oompMiy,  ito 
nmdence  of  wImw  ^cMreraor  and  dkectmn  wito  to  be ' 
ifr  Loncbft,  it  was  dtctereil  HtTrtKil  to  et act  di&rei* 
fistuiig  chitBlbm^  id  afi  tbe  diflbmit  oortforts  of  tbtr 
kiiigdolHi  ptwidid  a  sum  not  lem  Aaa  1010,000 
WB8  m}mritft4  into  the  ^ttp^  of  tMb,  to  be  mx^ 
nsigeA  atito  o4m  risk^  a»d  fbr  it»  o«mf  rafltand  lo«k 
The  same  anfltiitj,  atid  th^i  same  encwrnigtaieiitaaf 
idl  kinds^  w«re  ^Nf^d  to  tlto  tfade  of  those  inferior 
cAiambersa^tathatdf  th«gtisatdOd»{issiy^  ThosuW 
scriftim  of  the  gMat  tfMfifMy  mmtioon  iliad  iq^ 
a«d  several  dil^Mitf  ^ftiiifl|f  chattdbers-  i^wr  orected 
ift  the  dUkfrem  oat-pMts^^  the  kingdom*  la  9^t0 
(tfail  these  enc^wd^MeMi^  ahnoet  all  those  diS^ 
rant  cofiopaoies,  both  great  avid  smaH^  kist  mAn  ihm 
whole  or  th^  greater  part  of  their  capHial9;  scslccei 
a  vestige  bow  remadiis  <^aiiy  of  tbdisy  and  tfeie  iffastcM 
berfing  fishery  i»  noir  entii^y,  or  alatost  tatiniy^ 
carried  on  by  private  advetturaiSr 

If  any  particular  oMtnniAkrtwe  V¥m  neowsory,  m^ 
deed^  for  the  deftttaef  of  dis  Meie^^  it  night  no* 
idways  be  prudent  to  depend  npan  our  ndgkboars 
ftvr  tlie  supply }  and  if^  such  iffami£icture  c^nld  noti 
odMrwise  be  supported  at  teonie^  it  ndghib  not  be  uw 
reasonable  that  all  the  other  branches  of  roduslry 
flikMiid  be  taxed  in  order  to  support  it*  Tfaie  boun- 
tiea  upon  the  exportation  c£  Brittrii«»iiiade  sail-ekitby 
md  British,  made  guiqiowd^,  may,  peiAaipcv  botk 
be  vindkated  upon  this  principle. 

But  thoi^h  it  can  very  seldom  be  reasonable  tor 
tM  tktf  industry  of  the  great  body  of  the  people,  in 
otier  ta  support  that  of  seme  partteularchiisof  sup^ 
Mfe^tures;  yet  ]»tbe  waatMine^M^giiaCprosparityt 
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when  tbe  public  tv^oyu  a  gceater  rofenue  than  it 
knows  well  what  to  do  with»  to  give  such  bounties  to 
favourite  manuftctures^  may  perhaps  be  as  natural 
as  to  incur  any  other  idle  expense.  In  pid)lic,  as 
well  as  in  juivate  expenses*  great  wealth  may  per- 
haps  frequently  be  admitted  as  an  topology  for  great 
folly.  But  there  must  siurely  be  sometluog  more 
than  ordinary  absurdity  in  contifiuing  such  profusion 
in  times  of  general  difficulty  and  dii^ess. 

What  is  called  a  bouufy,  is  sometimes  no  more 
than  a  drawback,  and  consequently  is  not  liable  to 
the  same  objecticms  as  what  is  jKoperiy  a  bounty. 
The  bounty,  for  example,  upon  refined  sugar  e¥« 
ported,  may  be  considered  as  a  drawback  of  the 
duties  upon  the  brown  and  Muscovado  sugars,  from 
which  it  is  made ;  the  bounty  upon,  wrought  lulk  ex« 
ported,  a  drawback  of  the  duties  upon  raw  and 
thrown  silk  imported  ;  the  bounty  upon  gunpowder 
exported,  a  drawback  of  .the  duties  upon  brimstoqe 
and  saltpetre  imported.  In  the  language  of  the  cus* 
toms,  those  allowances  only  are  called.drawbacks, 
which  are  given  upon  goods  exported  in  the  same 
form  in  which  they  are  imported.  When  that  form 
has  been  so  altered  by  manu^cture  of  any  kind,  as 
to  come  under  a  new  denomination,  they  are  called 
bounties. 

Premiums  given  by  the  public  to  artists  and  manu- 
facturers who  excel  in  their  particular  occupatiops^ 
are  not  liable  to  the  same  objections  as  bounties.  By 
encouraging  extraordinary  dexterity  and  ingenuHy, 
they  serve  to  keep  up  the  emulation  of  the  workmen 
actually  employed  in  thpse  respective  occupation^ 
and  are  not  considerable  enough  to  turp  towards  any 
one  of  them  a  greater  share  of  the  capital  of  the 
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country  than  what  wotikl  go  to  it  of  its  own  accords 
Their  tendency  is  not  to  overturn  the  natural  ba- 
lance of  employments^  but  to  render  the  work  which 
is  done  in  each  as  perfect  and  complete  as  possible. 
The  expense  of  premiums,  besides,  is  very  trifling ; 
that  of  bounties  v&ry  great.  The  bounty  upon  com 
alone  has  sometimes  cost  the  public,  in  one  year, 
more  than  £300fiOO. 

Bounties  are  smnetimes  called  premiums,  as  draw-* 
backs  are  sometimes  called  bounties.  But  we  must 
in  all  cases  attend  to  the  nature  of  the  thing,  with- 
out paying  any  regard  to  the  word. 

Digression  concerning  the  Com  Trade  dnd  Corn  tarns. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  chapter  concerning  boun- 
ties, without  observing,  that  the  praises  which  have 
been  bestowed  upon  the  law  which  establishes  the 
bounty  upon  the  exportation  of  com,  and  upon  that 
sj^em  of  regulations  which  is  connected  with  it, 
are  altogether  unmerited.  A  particular  examination 
(rf*the  nature  of  tiie  corn  trade,  and  of  the  principal 
British  laws  which  relate  to  it,  will  sufficiently  de- 
monstrate the  truth  of  this  assertion.  The  great 
importance  of  this  subject  must  justify  the  length 
of  the  digression* 

The  trade  of  the  com  merchant  is  composed  of 
four  diflerent  branches,  which,  though  they  may 
sometimes  be  all  carried  on  by  the  same  person,  are 
in  Yheir  own  nature  four  separate  aiid  distinct  trades. 
These  are,  first,  the  trade  of  the  inland  dealer ;  se- 
condly, that  of  the  merchant-importer  for  home  con- 
sumption ;  thirdly,  that  of  the  merchant-exporter  of 
home  produce  for  foreign  consumptionj  and,  fourth- 
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lyj  that  €i  the  merchant  carrier^  or  iif  the  impoiter 
of  COM  in  order  to  export  it  againi 

I.  The  interest  of  the  inland  dealer,  and  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people^  how  opposite  soever 
they  may  at  first  sight  appear^  are^  even  in  years  of 
the  gres^st  scarcity,  exactly  the  same.  It  is  his  in- 
terest to  raise  the  price  of  his  com  as  high  as  Uie 
real  scarcity  of  the  season  requires,  mid  it  can  never 
be  bis  interest  to  raise  it  higher.  By  raising  the 
price  he  discourages  the  consumption,  and  puts  eve- 
ry bodf  more  or  less,  but  particularly  the  inferior 
ranks  of  people,  upon  thrift  and  good  ttanagement^ 
If,  by  raising  it. too  high,  he  discourages  the  con- 
sumption so  much  that  the  supply  of  the  season  is 
likely  to  go  beyond  the  consumption  of  the  season, 
and  to  last  for  some  time  aft»  the  next  crop  b^ns 
to  cosle  iBt  he  runs  the  hazard,  not  only  of  losing  a 
considerable  part  of  hiacom  by  natural  causes^  but 
of  being  obliged  to  sell  what  reoMim  of  it  for  much 
lessi  than  what  he  might  have  bad  for  it  several 
months  before.  If^  by  not  raising  tbe  price  higb 
toougbi  he  discounts  the  consumption  «o  iitU^ 
that  the  supply  of  the  season  is  likely  to.  £U1  short 
of  the  consumptioa  of  the  season^  he  not  only  loses 
a  partof  the  profit  which  he  might  oliierwise  have 
madei  but  he  exposes  the  people  to  suffer  before  th^ 
end  of  the  season,  instead  of  the  hardships  of  a  dearth, 
the  dreadfid  horrors  of  a  famine^  It  is  the  interest 
of  the  peepte  that  their  daily,  weekly,  and  mmifllly 
conaumptioQ,  should  be  prc^portjoned  as  exactly  as 
possiUe  to  the  supj^  of  the  fieaaon.  The  interest 
of  the  inland  corurdealer  10  the  same.  By  supplying 
them,  as  nearly  as  he  can  judge,  in  this  proportioi^ 
he  is  likely  to  sell  all  his  corn  for  the  hi^est  pric«. 
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and  witii  the  greatest  profit ;  and  his  knowledge  of 
the  state  of  the  crop,  and  of  his  daily,  weekly,  and 
inonthly  sales,  enables  him  to  judges  with  more  or 
less  accuracy,  how  far  they  really  are  supplied  in  this 
manner.  Without  intending  the  interest  of  the  peo* 
pie,  he  is  necessarily  led,  by  a  regard  to  his  own 
interest,  to  treat  them,  even  in  years  of  scarcity, 
pretty  much  in  the  same  manner  as  the  prudent 
master  of  a  vessel  is  sometimes  obliged  to  treat  hit 
erew.  When  he  foresees  that  provisions,  are  Hkely 
to  run  riiort,  he  puts  them  upon  diort  allowance* 
Thou^  from  excess  of  caution  he  should  sometimes 
do  this  without  any  real  necessity,  yet  all  the  incon- 
veniences whi(ji  his  crew  can  thereby  suffer  are  in^ 
considerable,  in  comparison  of  the  danger,  misery, 
and  ruin,  to  whidi  th^  mig^t  sometimes  be  exposed 
by  a  less  provident  emiduct.  Though,  ftom  excess 
of  avsfrice,  in  the  same  manner,  the  inland  com  mer** 
chant  should  sometiBies  raise  the  price  of  his  oom 
somewhat  higher  than  the  scarcity  of  the  season  re- 
quires, yet  all  the  inconveniences  which  the  pecqple 
can  sufia:  from  diis  conduct,  which  eftctually  se- 
cures theqs  from  a  fiiqaine  in  the  end  of  the  season,, 
are  inconsiderable,  in  coo^Mffison  of  what  they  might 
have  been  exposed  to  by  a  more  liberal  way  of  deal*- 
ing  in  the  beginning  of  it*  The  com  merchant  hisi« 
self  is  likely  to  suffer  the  iVKist  by  this  excess  of  a« 
varice ;  not  only  from  the  indignation  which  it  ge- 
nerally excitei  against  htm,  but,  thmigh  he  should 
escape  the  effects  of  this  iniiignataon,/roQi  the  quan- 
tity of  corn  which  it  necessarily  leaves  upon  his 
hands  in  the  end  of  4lie  season,  and  which,  if  the 
next  season  happens  to  prove  lavourable,  he  mkist 
always  sell  for  a  much  iower  price  than  he  might; 
otherwise  have  had. 
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Were  it  possible,  indeed,  for  one  great  company 
of  merchants  to  possess  themselves  of  the  whole  crop 
of  an  extensive  country,  it  mi^t  perhaps  be  their 
interest  to  deal  with  ^t,  as  the  Dutch  are  said  to  do 
with  the  spiceries  of  the  Moluccas,  to  destroy  or 
throw  away  a  considerable  part  of  it,  in  order  toieep 
up  the  price  of  the  rest.  But  it  is  scarce  possible, 
even  by  the  violence  of  law,  to  establish  such  an  ex- 
tensive monopoly  with  regard  to  corn ;  and  where*- 
ever  the  law  leaves  the  trade  free,  it  is  of  all  com- 
modities the  least  liable  to  be  engrossed  or  monopo^ 
lized  by  the  force  of  a  few  large  capitals,  Which  buy 
up  the  greater  part  of  it.  Not  only  its  value  far 
exceeds  what  the  capitals  of  a  few  private  men  are 
capable  of  purchasing;  but,  supposing  they  were  ca- 
pable of  purchasing  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  is  pro^ 
duced  renders  this  purchase  altogetheHtnpracticable. 
As  in  every  civilized  country,  it  is  the  commodity 
of  which  the  annual  consumption  is  the  greatest  i  so 
a  greater  quantity  of  industry  is  annually  employed 
in  producing  com,  than  in  producing  any  other  com« 
modity.  When  it  first  comes  from  the  ground,  too, 
it  is  necessarily  dividefd  among  a  greater  number  of 
owners  than  any  other  commodity ;  and  these  own** 
ers  can  never  be  collected  into  one  place,  like  a  num- 
ber of  independent  manufacturers,  but  are  necessa- 
rily scattered  through  all  the  different  comers  of  the 
country.  These  first  owners  either  immediately 
supply  the  consumers  in  their  own  qeighbourhood,  or 
they  supply  other  inland  dealers,  who  supply  those 
consumers.  The  inland  dealers  in  com,  therefore, 
including  both  the  farmer  and  the  baker,  are  nece&> 
warily  more  numerous  than  the  dealers  in  any  other 
cotpmpdity  j  and  their  dispersed  situation  renders  it 
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altfljgrther  impombk  for  them  to  outer  iirto  any  ge« 
neral  combiiiatioii.  If  in  a  year  of  scarcity,  there- 
fore^  ally  of  them  should  find*  that  he  bad  a  good 
deal  mwe  com  iqpon  hand  than,  at  the  current  price^ 
he  could  hope  to  di^>ose  of  before  the  ond  of  the 
s^ason^  he  would  never  think  of  keeping  up  this 
price  to  his  own  loss,  and  to  the  sole  benefit  of  his 
rivals  and  competitors^  but  would  immediately  low« 
er  it,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  his  com  before  the  new 
crop  began  to  come  in.  The  same  motives,  the  same 
interests,  which  would  thus  r^^ulate  the  conduct  of 
any  one  dealer,  would  regulate  that  of  every  other^ 
and  oblige  them  all  in  general  to  sell  their  com  at 
the  price  which,  according  to  the  best  of  their  judg« 
ment,  was  most  suitable  to  the  A^arcity  or  plenty  of 
the  season. 

Whoever  examines,  with  attention,  the  history  of 
the  dearths  and  famines  which  have  afflicted  any 
part  (^  Europe  during  either  the  course  of  the  pre- 
sent or  that'of  the  two  preceding  centuries,  of  seve- 
ral of  which  we  have  pretty  exact  accounts,  will 
find,  I  believe,  that  a  dearth  never  has  arisen  from 
any  combination  among  the  inland  dealers  in  com, 
nor  from  any  other  cause  but  a  real  scarcity,  occa- 
sioned sometimes,  perhaps,  and  in  some  particular 
places,  by  the  waste  of  war,  but  in  by  far  the  great* 
est  number  of  cases  by  the  fault  of  the  seasons ; 
and  tliat  a  famine  has  never  arisen  from  any  other 
cause  but  the  violence  of  government  attempting, 
by  improper  means,  to  remedy  the  inconveniences 
of  a  dearth. 

In  an  extensive  corn  country,  between  all  the  dif. 
ferent  parts  of  which  there  is  a  free  commerce  and 
communication,  the  scarcity  occasioned  by  the  most 
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tH)fai^MrdMe  saiMiis  can  iieTW  1m  »|^^ 
duc€  a  iwsine ;  and  the  scantiest  aop^  if  nonagod 
with  fragdity  and  eoiaoipf  ^i^  maintain,  through 
the  y^ar,  <^  same  nModber  of  peo|iie  that  ane  coai^ 
Rionly  ied  in  a  more  aflkient  aoaaner  by  ane  of  mth 
derate  pt^sty.  The  seaaons  most  un&vxifirable  hi 
the  crop  are  those  of  excessive  dsought  or  e^oetmB 
rain.  Sut  as  eoro  grows  eqiurfly  upas  hi^  iuid  low 
lands,  upon  ^[^unds  that  are  disposed  to  ha  ixx>  wet^ 
and  upon  those  that  are  disposed  to  be  too  dry,  »- 
thef  tbe4fOtt^t  or  (he  iwn,  which  is  hortfial  t^  one 

"  part  of  the  country,  is  fevomable  to  another  ;  and 
though  both  in  tiie  wet  and  in  the  dry  seasan#  the 
crop  is  a  good  deal  less  than  in  one  mote  properly 
tempered  j  y^t  in  both,  what  is  lost  in  oaa  part  of 
the  country  is  in  some  measure  compensated  by  wint 
is  gained  in  th%  other.  In  rice  cbmrtnes^  where  the 
crop  not  only  requires  a  y^  moist  soil,  hxtt  where^ 
in  a  certain  period  oi  its  growing,  it  aniat  he  laid 
under  water,  the  effects  of  a  drought  are  much  more 

i  dismal.  Even  insucfa  countries,  however,  the  drought 
is,  perhaps,  scarce  ever  so  universal  as  necessarily 
to  occasion  a  faanne,  if  the  govemmeot  would  allow 
a  free  trade.  The  drought  in  Bengal,  a  few  years 
ago,  might  probably  have  ocoasiimed  a  very  great 
dearth.  Some  impn^r  regulation^  some  iryudici- 
OU8  restraints,  imposed  by  the  servants  of  the  Eastr 
India  Company  upon  the  rice  toade,  ccmtributed*  per# 
haps,  to  turn  that  deartJi  hito  a  fiunine^ 

When  the  government,  in  orderto  remedy  the  m* 
conveniences  of  a  dearth,  orders  all  the  dealers  to  sell 
their  corn  at  what  it  supposes  a  reasimable  price,  it 
either  Hinders  them  from  bringing  it  to  maricet,  whioh 
may'sometimes  produce  afiuune  ev^ in  the  he^pa^ 
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mmg<^1btmumi  or,  if  liMjriMwg  it  tlMOier,  it 
«udl>]a*  the  people,  and  riitrdby  tmommagm  the<tt,  to 
omtune  it  so  &il,  «  «iMt  aeoeoianly  preduee  a  fiu 
amie  faefiKw  the  enl  4}f  the  mmoii.  Tke  uBlkaited, 
wireftraiiied  ireedom  of  the  com  taede,  ae  it  is  tlia 
«ily  e£Eectaal  ^OFtative  of  tlie  miseriat  of  a  fiunine, 
to  it  is  the  best  paUiatave  of  the  iiKMMiveiiieBcea  of  a 
Aaarth;  far  the  iaccmveiiiencas  of  areaisoarciiyeab 
aotbefemedied^thaycaDoafybepattiatecL  Notnde 
4eserv98flsore  thafiiU  pMlectionef  the  faw;  andoo 
trade  requires  it  so  moch,  becauM  Qo  tiftde  is  80  n^ 
eoBposad  to  popolar  odion. 

In  years  of  scarcity,,  the  iaSsiiof  raalss  of  people 
impute  their  distress  to  the  avarice  of  the  eom  nier^ 
oiUfitf  who  bocMses  the  objeet  of  tbe^r  tiatred  aod  in- 
dignvtiom  Lostead  oi  uuJung  paofit  upon  such  oc« 
casiOM,  tbef^sre,  be  is  oCisn  in  dai|g#t  of 'being  ui» 
terly  ruined,  and  of  having  hia  nagaziass  ^nndared 
and  4feftroyed  by  their  violeaee*  It  is  in  yrars  of 
ecarcity,  hovevor,  when  prices  are  high,  that  the 
own  merdiant  expects  to  make  his  principal  profit  ^ 
lie  is  generally  in  contract  with  soase  fiitaiers  to 
foraish  hiai,  £»r  a  certain  nomber  cf  years,  with  a 
certain  qnantity  of  com  at  a  certain  price*  This 
contract  price  is  settled  according  to  what  is  sup* 
posed  to  be  the  noderate  and  reasonable,  that  is, 
the  ordinary  or  average  pitee,  which,  before  the  late 
yoaiv  cf  scaiMty,  was  epnunonly  about  88s.  £br  the 
quarter  of  wheat,  and  fer  that  of  other  grain  in  pro- 
portion. In  yoara  of  aoarei^,  therefore^  the  corn 
merchant  bnyi  a  getat  part  of  hii.cimi  for  die  or^ 
idUnary  price,  and  sdls  it  for  a  much  higlMr.  That 
Ibis  extraofdinfuy  profit,  however,  is  no  eMre  than 
sirfkient  to  put  hU  trade  upon  a  ftir  levei  with 
ethw  tirades,  and  to  compensate  the  many  losses 
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wh^cfa  he  {fustains  upon  other  occaaioiis,  both  from 
the  peru^aUe  nature  of  the  commodity  itself,  and 
from  the  frequent  and  unforeseen  fluctuations  of  its 
poice,  seems  evident  enough,  &om  this  single  ctromi- 
stance^  that  great  fortunes  are  as  seldom  made  in  this 
as  in  any  other  trade*  The  popular  odium,  however^ 
which  attends  it  in  yeiurs  of  scarcity,  the  only  years 
in  which  it  can  be  very  profitable,  renders  people  of 
character  and  fortune  averse  to  enter  into  it  It  is 
abandoned  to  an  inferior  set  of  dealers ;  andnullersy 
bakers^  tnealonen,  and  meal*factors,  together  with  a 
number  of  wretched  hucksters,  are  almost  the  only 
middle  people  that,  in  the  home  market,  come  be- 
tween the  grower  and  the  consumen 

The  ancient  policy  of  Europe,  instead  o£  discoun* 
tenandng  this  popular  odium  against  a  trade  so  be- 
neficial to  the  public,  seems,  on  the  contrary,  to  have 
authorised  and  encouraged  it 

By  the  5th  and  6th  of  Edward  VI,  cap.  14.  it  was 
enacted,  that  whoever  ^ould  buy  any  corn  or  grain, 
with  intent  to  sell  it  again,  should  be  reputed  an.  un- 
lawful ei^Qsser,  and  should,  for  the  first  fault,  suf- 
fer two .  months  imprisonment,  and  forfeit  the  value 
of  the  com  j  for  the  second,  suffer  six  months  im- 
prisonment, and  forfeit  double  the  value;  and  for 
the  third,  be  set  in  the  pillory,  su£fer  imprisonment 
during  the  king^s  pleasure,  and  forfeit  all  his  goods 
and  chattels.  The  ancient  policy  of  most  other  parts 
of  Eurcfie  was  no  better  than  that  of  England. 

Our  ancestors  seem  to  have  imagined,  that  the 
people  would  buy  their  com  cheaper  of  the  fisirmer 
than  of  the  com  merchant  who,  they  were  afraid, 
would  require,  over  and  above  the  price  which  he 
paid  to  the  farmer,  an  exorbitant  profit  to  himself* 
They  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  annihilate  his  trade 
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altogether.  They  even  endeavoured  to  hinder^  as 
much  as  possible,  any  middle  man  of  any  kind  from 
coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer  ; 
and  this  was  the  meaning  of  the  many  restratnts 
which  they  imposed  upon  the  trade  of  those  whom 
they  called  kidkiers  or  carriers  of  com ;  a  trade  whidi 
nobody  was  allowed  to  exercise  without  a  licence^ 
acertaining  his  qualifications  as  |a  man  of  probity 
and  fair  dealing.  The  authority  of  three  justices 
of  the  peace  was,  by  the  statute  of  Edward  VI,  ne- 
cessary in  order  to  grant  this  licence.  But  even 
this  restraint  was  afterwards  thoi^ht  insufficiei^ 
and,  by  a  statute  of  Elizabeth,  the  privilege  of  grant- 
ing it  was  confined  to  the  quarter-sessions. 

The  ancient  poUcy  of  Europe  endeavoured  in  this 
maqner  to  regulate  agriculture,  the  great  trade  of 
the  country,  by  maxims  quite  dififerent  from  those 
which.it  estabUsbed  with  regard  to  manufactures, 
the  great  trade  of  the  towns.  By  leaving  the  far- 
mer no  other  customers  but  either  the  consumers 
or  their  immediate  factors,  the  kidders  and  carriera 
of  com,  it  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  exercise  the 
trade,  not  only  of  a  farmer,  but  of  a  com  merchant 
or  com  retailer.  On  the  contrary,  it  in  many  cases 
prohibited  the  manufacturer  from  exercising  the 
trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  or  from  selling  his  own 
goods  by  retail.  It  meant  by  the  one  law  to  pitmiote 
the  general  interest  of  the  country,  or  to  render  com 
cheap,  without,  perhaps,  its  being  well  understood 
how  this  was  to  be  done.  By  the  other,  it  meant 
to  promote  that  of  a  particular  order  of  men,  the 
shopkeepers,  who  would  be  so  muqh  undersold  by 
the  manufacturer,  it  was  supposed,  that  their  trade 
would  be  ruined,  if  be  was  lUlowed  to  retail  {tt  alU 
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The  mtnui&sturer,  however,  though  he  had  been 
aUowed  to  keep  a  ^op,  and  to  seU  his  own  goods 
by  retail,  could  not  have  undersold  the  common 
siM^  keeper.  Whatever  part  of  hb  capital  be  might 
have  plaeed  in  his  diiop,  he  must  have  withdrawn  it 
from  his  manuftcture.  In  order  to  carry  on  his  bu- 
siness on  a  level  widi  that  of  other  people,  as  he 
must  hfive  had  the  profit  of  a  manufacturer  on  the 
one  part,  so  he  must  have  had  that  of  a  shopkeeper 
upon  the  other.  Let  us  suppose,  for  example,  that 
in  the  particular  town  whne  he  lived,  ten  per  cent, 
was  the  ordinary  profit  both  of  manufacturing  and 
shopke^ing  stock ;  he  must  in  this  case  have  char- 
ged upon  every  piece  of  his  own  goods,  which  he 
sold  in  his  shc^,  a  profit  of  twenty  per  cent  When 
he  carried  them  from  his  worichouse  to  his  shop,  he 
must  have  valued  them  at  th^  price  for  which  he 
could  have  sold  tkem  to  a  dealer  or  shop  keq>er, 
who  would  have  bought  them  by  wholesale.  If  he 
valued  them  lower,  he  lost  a  part  of  the  profit  of  his 
manufisKrtuting  capital.  When,  again,  he  sold  them 
from  his  shop,  unless  he  got  the  same  price  at  whidi 
a  shop  keepw  would  have  sold  them,  he  lost  a  part 
of  the  profit  of  his  shopkeeping  CBipitaL  Though 
he  might  appear,  therefore,  to  make  a  double  pro- 
fit upon  the  same  piece  of  goods,  yetf  as  these  goods 
made  successively  a  part  of  two  distinct  ciqpitals,  he 
made  but  a  single  profit  upon  the  whole  capital  em- 
ployed  about  them ;  and  if  he  made  less  than  his 
profit,  he  was  a  loser,  and  did  not  employ  his  whole 
capitid  with  the  same  advantage  as  the  greater  part 
of  his  neighbours. 

What  the  manufacturer  was  prohibited  to  do,  the 
farmer  was  in  some  measure  enjoined  to  do^  to  du 


vide  his  cafMtal  b«twemi  twadiffisreat  etq^oymeiits ; 
to  keep  cue  part  of  it  ift  his  granairiea  and  stack* 
yard,  for  supplying  the  oceasional  dmnandd  of  tha 
market,  wd  to  employ  the  other  in  the  cultivation 
of  his  land*  But  as  hecould  notsfffinrd  to  employ  the 
latter  fot  less  than  the  ordini^  pro^  of  farming 
stock,  so  he  could  as  little  aflbrd  to  employ  the  former 
for  less  than  the  ordinary  profits  of  mercslntile  stocks 
Whether  the  stock  whiofa  reaUy  carried  on  the  bu* 
iiness  of  a  torn  merchant  belonged  to  the  person 
who  was  called  a  farmer,  or  to  the  person  who  was 
called  a  corn  merchant,  an  equal  profit  was  in  both 
cases  requisite,  in  order  to  indemnify  its  owner  for 
employing  it  in  this  manner,  in  order  to  put  his  bu- 
siness on  a  level  with  o^r  trades,  and  in  order  te 
hinder  him  from  having  an  interest  to  change  it  as 
soon  as  possible  for  some  other.  The  farmer,  there^ 
fore,  who  was  thus  forced  to  exercise  the  trade  of 
a  com  merchant,  could  not  afford  to  sell  bis  corn 
cheapo  than  any  other  com  merchant  would  have 
been  obliged  to  do  in  the  case  of  a  free  competi^ 
tion* 

The  dealer  who  can  employ  his  whole  stock  in 
one  single  branch  of  business,  has  an  advantage  of 
the  same  kind  with  the  workman  who  can  employ 
Iris  whole  labour  in  one  single  operation.  As  the 
latter  acquires  a  dexterity  which  enables  him,  with 
the  same  t^o  hands,  to  perform  a  much  greater 
quantity  .of  work,  so  the  former  'acquires  so  easy 
and  ready  a  method  of  transacting  his  business,  of 
buying  and  disposing  of  his  goods,  that  with  the 
same  capital  he  can  transact  a  much  greater  quan- 
tity (rf*  business.  As  the  one  can  conimonly  afford 
his  work  a  good  deal  cheaper,  so  the  other  can  com« 
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monly  afford  his  goods  somewliat  cheaper,  than  if 
his  stock  and  attention  were  both  employed  about  a 
greater  variefy  of  objects.  The  greater  part  of  ma- 
nufacturers could  not  affi>rd  to  retail  their  own  goods 
so  cheap  as  a  vigilant  and  active  shopkeeper,  whose 
sole  business  it  was  to  buy  them  by  whok^e  and  to 
retail  them  again«  The  greats  part  bf  farmers  could 
still  less  afford  to  retail  their  own  corn,  to  supply  the 
inhabitants  of  a  town,  at  perhaps  four  w  five  miles 
di^nce  fiom  the  greater  part  of  them,  so  cheap  as  a 
v^ilant  and  active  com  merchant,  whose  sole  busi- 
ness it  was  to  purchase  com  by  wholesale,  to  collect 
it  into  a  great  magazine,  and  to  retail  it  again. 

The  law  which  prohibited  the  manufacturer  from 
exercising  the  trade  of  a  shopkeeper,  .endeavoured 
to  force  this  division  in  the  employment  of  stock 
to  go  (HI  faster  than  it  might  otherwise  have  done. 
The  law  which  obliged  the  farmer  to  exercise  the 
trade  of  a  com  merchant,  endeavoured  to  hinder  it 
£rom  goi^g  on  s#  fast.  Both  laws  were  evident  vio- 
lations of  natural  liberty,  acnd  therefore  unjust ;  and 
they  were  both,  too,  as  impolitic  as  they  were  un- 
just. It  is  the  interest  of  every  society,  that  things 
of  this  kind  should  never  either  be  forced  or  ob- 
stmcted.  The  man  who  empk)ys  either  bis  labour 
or  his  stock  in  a  greater  variety  of  ways  than  his  si- 
tuation renders  necessary,  can  never  hurt  his  neigh- 
bour by  underselling  him.  He  may  hurt  himself, 
and  he  generally  does  so.  Jack  of  all  trades  will 
never  be  rich,  says  the  proverb.  But  the  law  ought 
always  to  trust  people  with  the  care  of  their  own  in- 
terest, as  in  their  local  situations  they  must  general- 
ly be  able  to  juc^e  better  of  it  than  the  legi«!ature 
can  da    The  law,  however,  which  obliged  the  far- 
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mer  to  exercise  the  trade  of  a  com  merdiaiity 
by  far  the  most  pernicious  of  the  two. 

It  obstructed  not  only  that  divmon  in  the  employe 
ment  of  stock  whidi  is  so  advuiti^geous  to  every  so- 
ciety, but  it  obstructed  likewise  the  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  the  land*  By  <d>ligtng  the  farmer  to 
carry  on  two  trades  instead  of  one,  it  forced  him  to 
divide  his  ci4>ital  into  two  parts,  of  which  one  only 
could  be  employed  in  cultivation*  But  if  he  had  been 
at  liberty  to  sell  Us  whole  crop  to  a  com  merchant 
as  fast  as  he  could  thresh  it  out,  his  whole  capital 
might  have  returned  immediately  to  the  land,  and 
have  been  employed  in  buying  more  catde,  and  hiT'* 
ing  more  servants,  in  order  to  improve  and  cultivate 
it  better.  But  by  being  obliged  to  sell  his  com  by 
retail,  he  was  obliged  to  keep  a  great  part  of  his  capi* 
tal  in  his  granaries  and  stack-yard  through  the  yearj 
and  could  not  therefore  cultivate  so  well  as  with  the 
same  capital  he  might  otherwise  have  done*  This 
law,  therefore,  necessarily  obstructed  the  improve^ 
ment  of  the  land^  and,  instead  of  tendmg  to  render 
com  cheap^,  must  have  tended  to  render  it  scarcer, 
md  therefore  dearer,  than  it  would  otherwise  have 
been.  ' 

Afler  the  buEjness  of  the  farmer,  that  of  the  com 
merchant  is  in  reality  the  trade  which,  if  properly 
protected  and  encouraged,  would  contribute  the  most 
to  the  raising  of  com.  It  would  support  the  trade  of 
the  farmer,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  trade  of  the 
wholjesale  dealer  supports  that  of  the  manufacturer. 

The  wholesale  dealer,  by  afibrding  a  ready  market 
to  the  manufacturer,  hy  t^ing  his  goods  off  bis  hand 
as  fast  as  he  can  make  them,  and  by  sometimes  even 
advancing  their  price  to  him  beforehe  has  made  them. 


eoobl^  hka  to  ketp  hb  whole  capital^  and  aometiaMs 
even  more  than  hh  whok  capital^  eonatantlj  em* 
plojed  in  maau&ctiirmg,  and  amaequently  to  nuu 
Bufactore  a  mu^h  greater  quantity  of  goods  thaa 
if  be  waa  obliged  to  di^ose  of  them  himself  to  the 
immediate  consumers)  or  even  to  the  retailers.  A» 
the  capital  of  the  wholesale  merchant^  too»  is  gene-^ 
rallysufficient  to  replace  that  of  many  maimibcturerii. 
this  intercourse  between  him  and  them  interests  the 
owner  of  a  targe  capital  to  support  the  owners  of  a 
great  number  of  small  ones^  and  to  assist  them,  ks 
those  losses  and  misfortmies  which  might  otherwise 
prove  ruiiKHis  to  tbem« 

An  intercourse  of  the  same  kind  uuversaHy  este* 
blished  between  the  farmers  and  the  cornmerchiBtai^ 
would  be  attended  with  elfects  equally  beneidal  to 
the  fermers.  They  wotdd  be  enabled  to  keep  theifi 
whole  capitals,  and  even  more  than  their  whole 
capitals,  constantly  employed  in  cc^vation.  In  case 
of  any  of  those  accidents  to  which  no  trade  is  nnire 
liable  than  theirs,  they  would  find  in  their  ordmaiy 
customer,  the  wealthy  corn  merchant,  a  person  wkQ 
had  both  an  interest  to  support  them,  and  the  Mnlit;f 
to  do  it }  and  they  would  not,  as  at  present,  be  e»* 
tirely  dependent  upon  the  forbearance  of  th^  land- 
lord, or  the  mercy  (rf*his  steward*  Were  it  possible^ 
as  perhaps  it  is  not,  to  establish  this  intercourse  uni** 
versally,  and  all  at  once ;  were  it  possible  to  turn  dl 
at  once  the  whole  farming  stock  of  die  kmgdom  to 
its  proper  business,  the  cultivation  of  land,  with* 
drawing  it  firom  every  other  emplo3rme|it  into  wMch 
any  part  of  it  may  be  at  present  diverted ;  and  wera 
it  possible,  in  order  to  support  and  assist^  tipoe  oeca«* 
sion,  the  operations  of  this  great  stocl^  to  provide  (dl 
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at  once  another  stock  almost  equally  great ;  it  ig  not, 
perhaps,  very  easy  to  imagine  how  great,  how  ex- 
tensive, and  how  sudden,  would  be  the  improvement 
which  this  change  of  circumstances  would  alone  pro- ' 
duce  upon  the  whole  face  of  the  country. 

The  statute  of  Edward  VI,  therefore,  by  prohi- 
biting i»  much  as  possible  any  middle  man  from 
coming  in  between  the  grower  and  the  consumer, 
endeavoured  to  annihilate  a  trade,  of  which  the  free 
exercise  is  not  only  the  best  palliative  of  the  incon- 
veniences of  a  dearth,  but  the  best  preventive  of 
that  calamity ;  after  the  trade  of  the  farmer,  no  trade 
contributing  to  much  to  the  growing  of  corn  as  that 
of  the  com  merchant. 

The  rigour  of  this  law  was  afterwards  softened 
by  several  subsequent  statutes,  which  successively 
permitted  the  engrossing  of  com  when  the  price  of 
wheat  should  not  exceed  20&  and  24s.  S2s.  and  408* 
the  quarter.  At  last,  by  the  15th  of  Charles  11^ 
c.  7^  the  engrossing  or  buying  of  com,  in  order  Co 
sell  it  again,  as  long  as  the  price  of  wheat  did  not 
exceed  48s.  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain  in 
proportion,  was  declared  lawful  to  all  persons  not 
being  forestallers,  that  is,  not  selling  again  in  the 
same  maricet  within  three  months.  All  the  freedonv 
whidi  the  trade  of  the  inland  com  dealer  has  ever 
yet  enjoyed  was  bestowed  upon  it  by  this  statute. 
Hie  statute  (^  the  twelfth  of  the  present  king,  which 
repeals  almost  all  the  other  ancient  laws  against  en- 
grossers and  forestallers,  does  not  repeal  the  restric- 
tioDt  erf*  this  particuhur  statute  which  therefore  still 
continue  in  force* 

This  statute^  however,  anthorises  in  some  measure 
two  very  absurd  populac  prejudices. 
VOL,  n.  '  Z 
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Firsts  It  supposes,  that  when  the  price  of  wheat 
has  risen  so  high  as  48s*  the  quarter,  and  that  of 
other  grain  in  proportion,  corn  is  likely  to  be  so  en- 
grossed as  to  hurt  the  people.  But,  from  what,  has 
been  already  said,  it  seems  evident  enough,  that  com 
can  at  no  price  be  so  engrossed  by  the  inluid  deial* 
ers  as  to  hurt  the  people  ;  and  486.  the  quarter,  be- 
sides, though  it  may  be  considered  as  a  rery  high 
price,  yet,  in  years  of  scarcity,  it  is  a  price  which  fre- 
quently takes  place  immediately  after  harvest,  whelk 
scarce  any  part  of  the  new  crop  can  be  sold  off,  and 
when  it  is  impossible  even  for  ignorance  to  suppose 
that  any  part  of  it  can  be  so  engrossed  as  to  hurt 
the  people. 

Secondly^  It  supposes  that  there  is  a  certain  price 
at  which  corn  is  likely  to  be  forestalled,  that  is, 
bought  up  in  order  to  be  sold  again  soon  after  in  the 
same  market,  so  as  to  hurt  the  people.  But  if  a 
merchant  ever  buys  up  corn,  either.going  to  a  par- 
ticular market,  or  in  a  particular  market,  in.  order 
to  sell  it  again  soon  after  in  the  same  market,  it 
must  be  because  he  judges  that  the  market  cannot 
be  so  liberally  supplied  through  the  whole  season  aa 
upon  that  particular  occasion,  and  that  the  prtce^ 
therefore,  must  soon  rise.  If  he  judges  wrong  in 
this,  and  if  the  price  does  not  rise,  he  not  only  loses 
the  whole  profit  of  the  stock  which  he  emplojrs  in 
this  manner,  but  a  part  of  the  stock  itself,  by  the 
expense  and  loss  which  necessarily  attend  the  stor- 
ing and  keeping  of  corn.  He  hurts  himself,  there- 
fore, much  more  essentiaUy  than  he  can  hurt  even 
the  particular  people  whom  he  may  hinder  fiom  sup- 
plying themselves  upon  that  particular  market  day, 
because  they  may  afterwards  supply  diemsdves  just 
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as  cheap  tipon  any  other  market  day*  If  he  judges 
right,  instead  of  hurting  the,  great  body  of  the  people, 
he  renders  them  a  most  important  service.  B^  mak« 
ing  them  feel  the  inconveniences  pf  a  dearth  some- 
what earlier  than  they  otherwise  might  do,  he  pre- 
vents their  feeling  them  afterwards  so  severely  as 
they  certainly  would  do^  if  the  cheapness  of  price 
encouraged  them  to  consume  faster  than  suited  the 
real  scarcity  of  the  season.  When  the  scarcity  is 
real,  the  best  thing  that  can  be  done  for  the  people 
is,  to  divide  the  inconvenience  *of  it  as  equally  as 
possible,  through  all  the  different  months  and  weeks 
and  days  of  the  year.  The  interest  of  the  com  mer- 
chant makes  him  study  to  do  this  as  exactly  as  he 
can  i  and  as  no  other  person  can'^have  either  the 
same  interest,  or  the  same  knowledge,  or  the  same 
abilities,  to  do  it  so  exactly  as  he,  this  most  import- 
ant operation  of  commerce  ought  to  be  trusted  en- 
tirely to  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  the  com  trade,  so 
far  at  least  as  concerns  the  supply  of  the  home  mar- 
ket, ought  to  be  left  perfectly  free.* 

The  popular  fear  of  engrossing^  and  forestalling 
may  be  compared  to  the  popular  terrors  and  suspi- 
cions of  witchcrsA.  The  unfortunate  wretches  ac- 
cused of  this  latter  crime  were  not  more  innocent- 
of  the  misfortunes  imputed  to  them,  than  those  who 
have  been  accused  of  the  former.  The  law  which 
put  an  end  to  all  prosecutions  against  witchcraft, 
which  put  it  out  of  any  main's  power  to  gratify  his 
own  malice  by  accusing  his  neighbour  of  that  ima- 
ginary  crime,  seems  effectually^to  have  put  an  end  to 
those  fears  and  suq;>icions,  by  taking  aWay  the  great 
cause  which  encouraged  and  supported  them.  The 
law  which  would  restore  entire  freedom  to  the  inkind 
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trade  of  corn,  would  probably  prove  as  effectual  to 
put  an  end  to  the  popular  fears  of  engrossing  and 
forestalling. 

The  15th  of  Charles  II,  c*  7,  however,  with  all  its 
imperfections,  has  perhaps  contributed  more,  both  to 
the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  market  and  to  the 
increase  of  tillage^  than  any  other  law  in  the  statute 
book.  It  is  from  this  law  that  the  inland  corn  trade 
has  derived  all  the  liberty  and  protection  which  it 
has  ever  yet  enjoyed;  and  both  the  supply  of  the 
home  market  and  the  interest  of  tillage  are  much 
more  effectually  promoted  by  the  inland,  than  eidier 
by  the  importsition  or  exportation  trade. 

The  proportion  of  the  average  quantity  of  all  sorts 
of  grain  imported  into  Great  Britain  to  that  of  all 
sorts  of  grain  consumed)  it  has  been  computed  by  the 
author  of  the  Tracts  upon  the  Com  Tmde,  does  not 
exceed  that  of  one  to  five  himdred  and  seventy.  For 
supplying  the  home  market,  therefore,  the  impor- 
tance of  the  inland  trade  must  be  to  that  of  the  im- 
portation trade  as  five  hundred  and  seventy  to  one. 

The  average  quantity  of  all  sorts  &f  grain  export- 
ed from  Great  Britain  does  not,  according  to  th^ 
same  author,  exceed  the  one-and-thirtieth  part  of 
the  annual  produce.  For  the  encouragement  of  tik 
lage,  therefore^  by  providing  a  market  for  thehoiiM 
produce,  the  importance  of  the  inland  tmde  must  be 
to  that  of  the  exportation  trade  i^  thirty  to  one. 
'.  I  have  no  great  faith  in  political  arithmetic,  and  I 
mean  not  to  warrant  the  exactness  of  either  oi  diese 
computations.  I  mention  tiiem  only  in  order  to  show 
of  how  much  less  consequence,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
most  judicious  and  experience  persons,  th^  foreign 
trade  of  com  is  than  the  bome  trader    IW  grait 
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cheapness  of  com  in  the  years  iiiime<UattIy  precedt 
ing  the  establishment  of  the  bounty^  may  perhapa 
with  reason  be  ascribed,  in  some  measure,  to  the  ope* 
ration  of  this  statute  of  Charles  II,  which  had  been 
enacted  about  five-and^twenty  years  before>  and 
which  had  therefore  full  time  to  produce  its  efiect 

A  very  lew  words  will  sufficiently  explain  all  that 
I  have  to  say  concerning  the  other  three  branches  of 
the  corn  trade. 

XL  The  trade  of  the  merchant-importer  of  foreign 
com  for  home  consumption,  evidently  contributes  to 
the  immediate  supply  of  the  home  market;  and  must 
so  far  be  immediately  braeficial  to  the  great  body 
of  the  people.    It  tends,  indeed,  to  lower  somewhat 
the  average  money  price  of  com,  but  not  to  diminish 
its  real  value,  or  the  quantity  of  labour  which  it  is 
capable  <^  maintaining.    If  importation  was  at  all 
times  free,  our  farmers  and  country  gentlemen  would 
probably,  one  year  with  another,  g^t  less  money  for 
their  com  than  they  do  at  present,  when  importa* 
tion  is  at  most  times  in  effect  prohibited }  but  the 
money  which  they  got  would  be  of  more  value, 
would  buy  more  goods  of  all  other  kinds,  and  would 
employ  more  labour.    Their  real  wealth,  their  real 
revenue,  therefore,  would  be  the  same  as  at  present^ 
though  it  might  be  expressed  by  a  smaller  quantity 
of  silver }  and  they  would  neither  be  disabled  nor 
discouraged  from  cultivating  com  as  inuch  as  they^ 
dp  at  present    On  the  contrary,  as  the  rise  in  the 
real  value  of  silver^  in  consequence  of  lowering  the 
money  price  of  com,  lowers  somewhat  the  money 
price  of  all  other  commodities,  it  gives  the  industry 
of  the  country  where  it  takes  place  some  advantage 
in  all  foreign  markets^  and  thereby  tends  to  encou- 
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courage  and  increase  that  industry.  But  the  extent 
of  the  home  market  for  corn  must  be  in  proportion 
to  the  general  industry  of  the  country  where  it 
grows,  or  to  the  number  of  those  who  produce  some- 
thing else,  and  therefore  have  somediing  else^  or, 
what  comes  to  the  same  thing,  the  price  of  some- 
thing else,  to  give  in  exchange  for  com.  But  in 
every  country,  the  home  market,  as  it  is  the  nearest 
and  most  convenient,  so  is  it  likewise  the  greatest 
and  most  important  market  for  com.  That  rise  in 
the  real  value  of  silver,  therefore,  which  is  the  effect 
of  lowering  the  average  money  price  of  com,  tends 
to  enlarge  the  greatest  and  most  important  market 
for  corn,  and  thereby  to  encourage,  instead  of  dis* 
couraging  its  growth. 

By  the  22d  of  Charles  II,  c.  18,  the  importation 
of  wheat,  whenever  the  price  in  the  home  market 
did  not  exceed  533*  4d.  the  quarter,  was  subjected 
to  a  duty  of  16s.  the  quarter  i  and  to  a  duty  of  8s. 
whenever  the  price  did  not  exceed  £4.    The  for- 
mer  of  these  two  prices  has,  for  more  than  a  centu- 
ry past,    taken  place  only  in   times  of  very  great 
scarcity, .  and  the  latter  has,  so  far  as  I  know,  not 
taken  place  at  all.    Yet,  till  wheat  has  risen  above 
this  latter  price,  it  was  by  this  statute  subjected  to 
a  very  high  duty ;  and,  till  it  had  risen  above  the  for- 
mer, to  a  duty  which  amounted  to  a  prohibition. 
The  importation  of  other  sorts  of  grain  was  restrain- 
ed at  rates  and  by  duties,  in  proportion  to  the  value 
of  the  grain,  almost  equally  high.^  l^ubs^uent  laws 
still  further  increased  those  duties. 

*  Before  the  ISth  of  the  present  king,  the  following  were  the 
duties  payable  upon  the  importation  of  the  diftrent  iortB  of  grain: 
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The  distress  which,  in  years  of  scarcity,  the  strict 
eirecutioa  of  those  laws  might  have  brought  upon 
the  people,  would  probably  have  been  very  great ; 
but,  upon  such  dccasions,  its  execution  was  gene* 
rally  suspended  by  temporary  statutes,  which  per* 
mitted,  for  a  limited  time,  the  importation  of  fo- 
reign corn.  The  necessity  of  these  temporary  sta- 
tutes sufficiently  demonstrates  the  impropriety  of  this 
general  one. 

These  restraints  upon  importation,  though  prior 
to  the  estaUishment  of  the  bounty,  were  dictated  by 
the  same  spirit,  by  the  same  principles,  which  after- 
wards enacted  that  regulation.  How  hurtful  soever 
in  themselves,  these,  or  some  other  restraints  upon 
importation,  became  necessary  in  consequence  of 
that  regulation.  If  when  wheat  was  either  below 
46s.  the  quarter^  or  not  much  aboye  it,  foreign  corn 
could  have  been  imported,  either  dutyfree,  or  upon 
paying  only  a  small  duty,  it  might  have  been  export- 
ed again,  witl>  the  benefit  of  the  bounty,  to  the  great 
loss  of  the  public  revenue,  and  to  the  entire  perver- 
sion of  the  institution,  of  which  the  object  was  to 
extend  the  market  for  the  home  growth,  not  that 
for  the  growth  of  foreign  countries. 

^  Oram.  Dviies.  Dutieu        IhUUu 

BeMS  to  88.  per  qr.  19^.  lOd.  after  till  40k      -      16$.  Sd.  then  19d. 

Barley  to  S88.  I9fl.  lOd.  S9b      -      168.  ISd. 

Malt  IB  prohibited  by  the  annual  malt-tax  bilL 

Oats  to  16s.  ^  5fclOd.        after         -         -  -  9{fiu 

Pease  to  40i.  l)Ss.   Od.        after         ...  9)d. 

Ryeto36t.  ^  19i.  lOd.        till  40a.        .       Ite.  8d.  then  ISd. 

Wheat  to  448.  2li.    9d.        till  531^  4d.  17i.         then    8ib 

till  L4,  and  after  that  about  la*  4d. 
Buck- wheat  to  5^  per  qr.  to  pay  1 68. 

Theae  dilTerent  duties  were  imposed,  paltly  by  the  9Sd  of  Chafka  II,  In 
phMse  of  the  9ld  subsidy,  partly  by  die  new  sabsijdy,  I7  ^  9B»*third  and  two> 
th^  subsidy,  and  by  the  subsidy  1747. 
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III.  Thp  trade  of  the  merchant-exporter  of  corn 
for  foreign  consumption,  certainly  does  not  contri- 
bute directly  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home 
market.  It  does  so,  however,  indirectly.  From 
whatever  source  this  supply  may  be  usually  drawn, 
whether  from  home  growth,  or  from  foreign  impor- 
tation, unless  more  corn  is  either  usually  grown,  or 
usually  imported  into  the  country,  than  what  is 
usually  consumed  in  it,  the  supply  of  the  home  mar- 
ket can  never  be  Very  plentiful.  But  unless  the 
surplus  can,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  be  exported,  the 
growers  will  be  careful  never  to  grow  more,  and  the 
importers  never  to  import  more,  than  what  the  bare 
consumption  of  the  home  market  requires.  That 
market  will  very  seldom  be  overstocked ;  but  it  will 
generally  be  understocked ;  the  people,  whose  busi- 
ness it  is  to  supply  it,  being  generally  afraid  lest 
their  goods  should  be  lefi  upon  their  hands.  The 
prohibition  of  exportation  limits  the  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  the  country  to  what  the  supply  of 
its  own  inhabitants  require.  The  freedom  of  ex- 
portation enables  it  to  extend  cultivation  for  the  sup* 
ply  of  foreign  nations. 

By  the  l2th  of  Charles  II,  c.  4,  the  e:(portatioa  of 
com  was  permitted  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did 
not  exceed  40s.  the  quarter,  and  that  of  other  grain 
in  proportion.  By  the  l<5th  of  the  same  prince,  this 
liberty  w^s  extended  till  the  price  of  wheat  exceed- 
,  ed  483*  the  quarter ;  and  by  the  22d,  to  alV  higher 
prices.  A  poundage,  indeed,  was  to  be  paid  to  the 
king  upon  such  exportation ;  but  all  ^ain  was  rated 
so  low  in  the  book  of  rates,  that  this  poundage 
fimounted  only,  upon  whei^t,  to  a  shilling,  upon  oats 
to  4d.  and  upon  all  other  grain  to  6d.  the  quarter. 
By  the  ist  of  William  aqd  Mary,  the  act  which 
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established  this  bounty,  this  small  duty  was  virtually 
taken  off  whenever  the  price  of  wheat  did  not  ex- 
ceed 488.  the  quarter ;  and  by  the  11th  and  12th  of 
William  III»  c.  20,  it  was  expressly  taken  off  at  all 
higher  prices. 

Hie  trade  of  the  merchant*exporter  was,  in  this 
manner,  not  only  encouraged  by  a  bounty,  but  ren* 
dered  much  more  free  than  that  of  the  inland  deider. 
By  the  last  of  these  statutes,  com  could  be  engrossed 
at  any  price  for  exportation ;  but  it  could  not  be 
engrossed  for  inland  sale,  except  when  the  price  did 
not  exceed  48s.  the  quarter.  The  interest  of  the 
inland  dealer,  however,  it  has  already  been  shown, 
can  never  be  opposite  to  that  of  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  That  of  the  merchant^exporter  may, 
and  in  fact  sometimes  is.  I^  while  his  own  coun* 
try  labours  under  a  dearth,  a  neighbouring  country 
should  be  afflicted  with  a  famine,  it  might  be  his  in- 
terest to  carry  com  to  the  latter  country,  in  such 
quantities  as  might  very  much  aggravate  the  ca- 
lamities of  the  dearth.  The  plentiful  supply  of  the 
home-market  was  not  the  direct  object  of  those  sta- 
tutes ;  but,  under  the  pretence  of  encouraging  agri- 
culture, to  raise  the  money  price  of  com  as  high  as 
possible,  and  thereby  to  occasion,  as  much  as  pos-» 
sible,  a  constant  dearth  in  the  home-market.  By 
the  discouragement  of  importation,  the  supply  c^ 
that  market,  even  in  times  of  great  scarcity,  was 
confined  to  the  home  growth ;  and  by  the  encou^ 
ragement  of  exportation,  when  the  price  was  so 
high  as  48s.  the  quarter,  that  market  wiis  not,  even 
in  tinges  of  considerable  scarcity,  allowed  to  enjoy 
the  whole  of  that  growth.  The  temporary  laws, 
prohibiting  for  a  limited  time  the  exportation  of 
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,corn,  and  taking  off  for  a  limited  time  the  duties 
upon  its  importatton>  expedients  to  which  Great 
Britain  has  been  obliged  so  frequently  to  have  re- 
course^  sufficiently  demonstrate  the  impropriety  of 
her  general  system.  Had  that  system  been  gqad^ 
she  would  not  so  frequently  have  b^en  reduced  to 
the  necessity  of  departing  from  it 

Were  all  nations  to  fc^ow  the  liberal  system  of 
free  exportation  and  free  importation,  the  different 
states  into  which  a  great  continent  was  divided, 
would  so  far  resemble  the  different  provinces  of  a 
great  empire^  As  among  the  different  provinces  ci 
a  great  empire,  tiie  freedom  of  the  inland  trade  ap- 
pears, both  from  reason  and  experience,  not  only  the 
best  palliative  of  a  dearth,  but  the  most  eff^tual 
preventive  of  a  famiije ;  90  would  the  freedom  of 
the  exportation  and  importation  trade  be  among 
the  different  states  into  which  a  great  continent  was 
divided*  The  larger  the  continent,  ti^e  easier,  the 
communication  through  all  the  different  parts  of  it, 
both  by  land  and  by  water,  the  less  would  any  one 
particular  p^rt  of  it  ever  be  exposed  to  either  of 
these  calamities,  the  scarcity  of  any  one  country 
being  inore  likely  to  be  relieved  by  the  plenty  of 
some  other.  But  very  few  countries  h^ve  entirely 
adopted  this  libend  system.  The  freedom  of  the 
com  trade  is  almost  everywhere  more  or  less  re- 
strained, and  in  many  countries  is  confined  by  sudi 
absurd  regulations,  as  frequently  aggravate  the  un- 
avoidable misfortune  of  a  dearth  into  the  dreadfid 
calamity  of  a  famiQe^  The  demand  of  such  coun- 
tries for  com  may  frequently  become  so  great  and 
so  urgent,  that  a  small  state  in  their  neighbourhood, 
which  happened  at^  the  same  time  to  be  l^ouring 
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under  some  degrM  of  dearth,  could  not  vesture  to 
supply  them  without  exposing  itself  to  the  l^Ge 
dreadful  calamity*    The  very  bad  policy  of  one 
country  may  thus  render  it,  in  some  measure^  dan- 
gerous and  imprudent  to  establish  what  would  other- 
wise be  the  best  policy  in  another*    The  unlimited 
freedom  of  exportation,  however,  would  be  much 
less  dangerous  in  great  states,  in  which  the  growth 
being  much  greater,  the  supply  could  seldom  be 
much  a£fected  by  any  quantity  of  com  that  was 
likely  to  be  exported*    In  a  Swiss  canton,  or  in 
some  of  the  little  states  in  Italy,  it  may,  perhaps, 
aometimes  be  necessary  to  restrain  the  exporjtation 
of  cmti.    In  such  great  countries  as  France  or  Eng-i 
land,  it  scarce  ever  can.    To  hinder,  besides,  the 
&rmer  from  sending  his  goods  at  all  times  to  the 
best  market,  is  evidently  to  sacrifice  the  ordinary 
laws  of  justice  to  an  idea  of  public  utility,  to  a  sort 
of  reasons  of  state ;  an  act  of  l^islative  authority 
which  ought  to  be  exercised  only,  which  can  be 
pardoned  only,  in  cases  of  the  most  urgent  neces- 
sity. Thepriceat  which  exportation  of  com  is  pro- 
hibited, if  it  ii  ever  to  be  prohibited,  ought  always 
to  be  a  very  high  price. 

The  laws  concerning  com  may  everywhere  be 
compared  to  the  laws  concerning  religion.     The 
people  feel  themselves  so  much  interested  in  what 
relates  eidier  to  their  subsistence  in  this  life,  or  to 
their  happiness  in  a  life  to  come,  that  government 
must  yield  to  their  prejudices,  and,  in  order  to  pre- 
serve the  public  tranquillity,  establish  that  system 
which  di^y  aj^rpve  of.  It  is  upon  this  account,  per- , 
haps,  that  we  so  seldom  find  a  reasonable  system  es- 
tablished with  regard  tp  either  of  those  tW9  capital 
objects.  > 
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IV.  The  trade  of  the  merchant-carrier/  or  of  the 
importer  of  foreign  corn  in  order  to  export  it  again, 
contributes  to  the  plentiful  supply  of  the  home  mar« 
ket.   It  is  not  indeed  the  direct  purpose  of  his  trade 
to  sell  his  corn  there  ;  but  he  will  generally  be  will- 
ing to  do  so,  and. even  for  a  good  deal  less  money 
than  he  might  expect  in  a  foreign  market;  because 
he  saves  in  this  manner  the  expense  of  loading  and 
unloading,  of  freight  and  insurance.    The  inhabit 
tants  of  the  country  which,  by  means  of  the  carry'^ 
ing  trade,  becomes  the  magazine  and  storehouse  fw 
the  supply  of  other  countries,  can  very  seldom  be  in 
want  themselves.     Though  the  [carrying  trade  must 
thus  contribute  to  reduce  the  average  money  price 
of  com  in  the  home  market,  it  would  not  thereby 
lower  its  real  value ;  it  would  only  raise  somewhat 
the  real  value  of  silver. 

The  carrying  trade  was  in  effect  prohibited  in 
Great  Britain,  upon  all  ordinaiy  occasions,  by  the 
high  duties  upon  the  importation  of  foreign  com,  of 
the  greater  part  of  which  there  was  no  drawback ; 
and  upon  extraordinary  occasions,  when  a  scarcity 
made  it  necessary  to  suspend  those  duties  by  tempo* 
rary  statutes,  exportation  was  always  prohibited.  By  , 
this  system  of  laws,  therefore,  the  carryinjo;  trade  was 
in  effect  prohibited. 

That  ^tem  of  laws,  therefore,  which  is  connect* 
ed  with  the  establishment  of  the  bounty,  seems  to 
deserve  no  part  of  the  praise  which  has  been  be- 
stowed upon  it.  The  improvement  and  prosperity 
<^  Great  Britain,  which  has  been  so  often  ascribed 
to  those  laws,  may  very  easily  be  accounted  for  hy 
other  causes.  That  security  which  the  laws  in  Great 
Britain  give  to  every  man,  that  he  shall  enjoy  the 
fraits  of  his  own  labour,  is  alone  sufficient  to  make 
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any  country  flourish,  notwithstanding  these  and 
twenty  other  absurd  regulations  of  commerce ;  and 
this  security  was  perfected  by  the  revolution,  much 
about  the  same  time  that  the  bounty  was  establish- 
ed. Tlie  natural  eiObrt  of  every  individtml  to  betttt 
his  own  condition,  when  suffered  to  exert  itself  with 
Ireedom  and  security,  is  so  powerful  a  principle,  that 
it  is  alone^  and  without  any  assistance,  not  only  ca- 
pable of  carrying  on  the  society  to  wealth  and  pros- 
perity, but  of  surmounting  a  hundred  impertinent 
obstructions  with  which  the  folly  of  human  laws  too 
often  enoimber^itB  operations ;  though  the  effect  of 
these  obstructions  is  always,  more  or  less,  either  to 
encroach  upon  its  freedom,  or  to  diminish  its  secu- 
rity. In  Great  Britain  industry  is  perfectly  secure  ; 
and  though  it  is  far  from  being  perfectly  free,  it  is  as 
free  or  freer  than  in  any  other  part  of  Eurc^e. 

Though  the  period  of  the  greatest  prosperity  and 
improvement  of  Great  Britain  has  been  posterior 
to  that  system  of  laws  whieh  is  connected  with  the. 
bounty,  we  must  not  upon  that  account  impute  it  to 
those  laws.  It  has  been  posterior  likewise  to  the  na- 
tkmal  debt ;  but  the  national  debt  has  most  assured- 
ly not  been  the  cause  of  it. 

Though  the  system  of  laws  which  is  connected 
with  the  bounty^  has  exactly  the  same  tendency 
tritli  the  practice  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  to  lower 
somewhat  the  value  df  the  precious  metah  in  ibe 
oountry  where  it  takes  place ;  yet  Gmit  Britain  is 
certainly  one  of  the  richest  countries  in  Europe^ 
while  Spain  and  Bortugal  are  perhaps  amongst  the 
most  be^^Hy.  This  difi^rence  of  situation,  how- 
ever, may  easily  be  accounted  for  from  two  different 
causes.    Firsts  the  tax  in  S^n^  the  prohiUtioii  in^ 
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Portugal  of  exj^orting  gold  and  silver,  and  the  vigi- 
lant police  which  watches  over  the  eiSecution  of 
those  laws,  must,  in  two  very  poor  eountrieSj  which 
between  them  import  annually  upwards  of  six  mil- 
lions sterling,  operate^  not  only  more  directly,  but 
much  more  forcibly,  ixi  reducing  the  value  of  those 
metals  there,  than  the  corni  laws  can  do  in  Great 
Britain;  And,  secondly^  this  bad  policy  is  not  in 
those  countries  counterbalanced  by  the  general  li- 
berty and  security  of  the  people.  Industry  is  t^iere 
iiet^r  free  nor  secure ;  4nd  the  civil  and  eccleuas- 
tical  governments  of  both  Spain  and  Portugal. are 
such  as  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  perpetuate  their 
present  state  of  poverty,  even  though  their  r^ula- 
tions  (^commerce  were  as  wise  as  the  greater  .part 
of  them  are  absurd  and  foolish; 

The  13th  of  the  present  king^  c.  43,  seems  to  have 
established  a  new  system  with  regard  to  the  com 
laws^  in  many  respects  better  than  the  ancient  one, 
but  in  one  or  two  respects  perhaps  not  quite  sogood* 
'  By  this  statute,  the  high  duties  upon  importatkm 
for  home  consumption  are  taken  o^  so  soon  as  the 
price  of  middling  wheat  rises  to  48s.  the  quarter  ; 
that  of  middling  rye,  pease,  or  beans,  to  S2s. ;  that 
of  barley  to  24s. ;  and  that  of  oats  to  16s. ;  and  in- 
stead of  them,  a  small  duty  is  imposed  of  only  6cL 
upon  the  quarter  of  wheat,  and  upon  that  of  ofiier 
grain  in  proportion.  With  regard  to  all  those  difierent 
sorts  of  grain,  but  particularly  with  r^^rd  to  wheatt 
the  home  market  is  thus  opened  to  foreign  supplies, 
at  prices  considerably  lower  than  before. 

By  the  same  statute,  the  old  bounty  of  5$..iqK>n 
the  exportation  of  wheat,  ceases  so  soon  as  the 
price  rises  to  448.  the  quarter,  instead  of  488*  the 
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price  at  which  it  ceased  before ;  that  of  2s.  Gd.'upon 
the  exportation  of  barley,  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price 
rises  to  .22s.  instead  of  24s.  the  price  at  which  it 
ceased  before ;  that  of  2sw  6dL  upon  the  exportation 
of  oatmeal,  ceases  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  I4S4 
instead  of  15s.  the  price  at  which  it  ceased  before. 
The  bounty  upon  rye  is  reduced  from  Ss.  6d.  to  Ss. 
and  it  ceases  so  soon  ais  the  price  rises  to  28s.  in- 
stead of  S2s.  the  price  at  i^hich  it  ceased  before.  If 
bounties  are  as  improper  as  I  have  endeavoured  to 
prove  them  to,  be,  the  sooner  they  cease,  and  the 
lower  they  are,  so  much  the  better. 

The  same  statute  permits,  at  the  lowest  prices, 
the  importation  of  com  in  order  to  be  exported 
again,  duty  free,  provided  it  is  in  the  mean  time 
lodged  in  a  warehouse  under  the  joint  locks  of 
the  king  and  the  importer.  This  liberty,  indeed^ 
extends  to  no  more  than  twenty-five  of  the  diife-' 
rent  ports  of  Great  Britain.  They  are,  however^ 
the  principal  ones ;  and  there  may  not,  perhaps,  be 
warehouses  proper  for  this  purpose  in  the  greater 
part  of  the  others. 

So  far  this  law  seems  evidently  an  improvement 
upon  the  ancient  system. 

But  by  the  same  law,  a  bounty  c^  two  shillings 
the  quarter  is  given  for  the  exportation  of  oats, 
whenever  the  price  does  not  exceed  fourteen  shil- 
lings. No  bounty  had  ever  been  given  before  for 
the  exportation  of  this  grain,  no  more  than  for  that 
of  pease  or  beans. 

By  the  same  law,  too,  the  exportation  of  wheat  is 
prdiibited  so  soon  as  the  price  rises  to  forty-four 
shillings  the  quarter ;  that  of  rye  so  soon  as  it  rises 
to  twenty-eight  shillings }  that  of  barley  so  soon  as 
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H  rises  to  tweiity4wa  stuUiiigs;  and  that  of  oats 
so  soon  as  they  rise  to  fourteea  shillings.  Those 
several  prices  seem  all  of  thema  good  deal  too  low ; 
and  there  seems  to  be  an  impropriety,  besides,  in 
prohibiting  exportation  altogether  at  those  precise 
prices  at  which  that  bounty,, which  was  given  in  or- 
der to  force  it,  is  withdrawn.  The  bounty  ought  cer- 
tainly  either  to  have  been  withdrawn  at  a  much  lower 
price,  or  exportation  ought  to  have  been  allowed  at 
a  much  hi^er« 

So  far,  therefore,  this  law  seems  to  be  in&riw  to 
the  ancient  system.  With  all  its  impeifections,  how- 
ever, we  may  periiaps  say  of  it  what  was  said  of  the 
laws  of  Solon,  that  though  not  the  best  in  itself,  it 
18  the  best  which  the  interest,  prejudices,  and  tem- 
per of  the  times,  would  admit  of.  It  may  perhaps 
in  due  time  prepare  the  way  for  a  better. 
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Of  Treats  qf  Commerce. ' 

When  a  nation  binds  itself  by  treaty,  either  to  per- 
mit the  entry  of  certain  goods  from  one  foreiga 
country  which  it  prohibits  from  all  others,  or  to 
exempt  the  goods  of  one  country  from  duties  ta 
which  it  subjects  those  of  all  others,  the  country, 
or  at  least  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
country  whose  commerce  is  so  favoured,  must  ne- 
cessary derive  great  advantage  from  the  treaty.- 
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Those  mercfaaots  and  manufactiirers  enjq^  a  sort  of 
monopoly  in  the  cowitry  whidi  is  so  indulgent  to 
tbeoi.  That  countiy  becomes  a  market,  both  more 
extensive  and  more  advantageooff  for  their  goods } 
more  extensive^  becauae  the  goodi  of  otha*  nations 
being  either  excluded  or  subjected  to  heavier  duties, 
it  takes  off  a  greater  qmmtity  of  theirs  :  more  advan-^ 
tageousy  because  the  merclMMts  of  the  favoured  coun- 
try, enjoying  a  sort  of  monopdy  there,  will  often  seU 
tismr  goods  fat  a  better  price  t^an  if  exposed  to  ther 
free  competition  of  all  other  nations. 

Sudi  treaties,  however,  though  they  may  be  ad« 
vantageous  to  the  merchants  and  manu&cturers  ot 
the  favoured,  are  oeeessarily  disadvantageous  to 
those  of  the  favouring  country.  A  monopoly  it 
thus  granted  against  them  to  a  foreign  nation  ;  and 
tliey  must  frequently  buy  the  foreign  goods  they 
have  occasion  for,  dearer  than  if  the  free  competi* 
lion  of  other  nations  was  admitted*  That  part  of 
its  own  produce  with  which  such  a  nation  purchases 
foreign  goods,  must  consequently  be  sold  cheaper ; 
because  when  two  things  are  exchanged  for  one  an« 
other,  the  cheapness  of  the  one  is  a  necessary  conse- 
quence, or  rather  is  the  same  thing,  with  the  dear- 
ness  of  the  other.  The  exchangeable  value  of  its  aa« 
nual  produce,  therefore,  is  likely  to  be  diminished  by 
every  such  treaty*  This  diminution,  however,  can 
scarce  amoimt  to  any  positive  loss,  but  only  to  a 
lessening  of  the  gain  which  it  might  otherwise 
make.  Though  it  sells  its  goods  cheaper  than  it 
o^erwise  might  do,  it  wiH  not  probably  sell  tbm 
fyt  less  than  they  cost ;  nor,  a^  in  the  ease  of  boon« 
ties,  for  a  price  which  wiU  not  replace  the  capital 
Employed  in  brio^g  tbela  to  mark^  tog«^er 
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with  the  ordkiaiy  profits  of  stock.  The  tnde  could 
not  go  on  long  if  it  did.  Even  the  favouring  coun- 
try, therefore,  may  still  gain  by  the  trade,  though 
less  than  if  there  was  a  free  competition. 

Some  treaties  of  commerce,  however,  have  been 
supposed  advantageous,  upon  principles  very  diffe- 
rent from  these;  and  a  commercial  country  has 
sometimes  granted  a  monc^y  <^  this  kind,  against 
itsdf,  to  certain  goods  of  a  foreign  nation,  because 
itexpected,  that  in"!  the  whole  commerce  between 
them,  it  would,  annually  sdl  more  than  it  would 
buy,  and  that  a  balance  in  gold  and  silver  would 
be  annually  returned  to  it.  It  is  upon  this  pan- 
ciple  that  the  treaty  of  commerce  between  England^ 
and  Portugal,  concluded  in  1703  by  Mr.  Methuen^ 
has  been  so  much  commended.  The  following  is  a 
literal  translation  of  that  treaty,  which  consists  of 
three  articles  only. 

ART.  I. 

His  sacred  royal  majesty  of  Portugal  promises, 
both  in  his  own  name  and  that  of  his  successors, 
to  admit  for  ever  hereafter,  into  Portugal,  the  wooU 
len  cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  woollen  manufactures 
of  the  British,  as  was  accustomed,  till  they  were 
prohibited  by  the  law ;  nevertheless  upon  this  condi* 
tion  2 

ART.  II. 

That  is  to  say,  that  her  sacred  royal  majesty  of 
Great  Britain  shall,  in  her  own  name,,  and  that  of 
her  successors,  be  obliged,  for  ever  hensafter,  to 
admit  the  wines  of  the  growth  of  Portugal  into 
Britain ;  so  that  at  no  time,  whether  there  shaU  be 
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peace  or  war  between  the  kingdoms  of  Britsun  and 
France,  any  thing  more  shall  be  demanded  for  these 
wines  by  the  name  of  custom  or  duty,  or  by  what<> 
soever  other  title,  directly  or  indirectly,  whether 
they  shall  be  imported  into  Great  Britain  in  pipes, 
or  hogsheads,  or  other  casks,  than  what  shall  be  de- 
manded for  the  like  quantity  or  measure  of  French 
wine,  deducting  or  abating  a  third  part  of  the  cus* 
torn  or  duty.  But  if,  at  any  time,  this  deduction  or 
abatement  of  customs,  which  is  to  be  made  as  afore- 
said, shall  in  any  manner  be  attempted  and  preju- 
diced, it  shall  be  just  and  lawful  for  his  sacred  royal 
majesty  of  Portugal,  again  to  prohibit  the  woollen 
cloths,  and  the  rest  of  the  British  woollen  manufac« 
tures. 

ART.  III. 

The  most  excellent  lords  the  plenipotentiaries 
promise  add  take  upon  themselves,  that  their  above 
named  masters  shall  ratify  this  treaty ;  and  within 
the  space  of  two  months  the  ratification  shall  be  ex- 
changed. 

By  this  treaty,  the  crown  of  Portugal  becomes 
bound  to  admit  the.  English  woollens  upon  the  same 
footing  as  before  the  prohibition ;  that  is,  not  to 
raise  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  before  that 
time.  But  it  does  not  become  bound  to  admit  them 
upon/any  better  terms  than  those  of  any  other  na- 
tion, of  France  or  Holland,  for  example.  The  crown 
of  Great  Britain,  on  the  contrary,  becomes  bound  to 
admit  the  wines  of  Portugal,  upon  paying  only  two* 
thirds  erf*  the  duty  which  is  paid  for  those  of  l^nce^ 
the  wines  most  likely  to  come  into  competition  with 
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them.  So  far  this  treaty,  therefore,  is  evidently  ad- 
vantageous to  Portugal,  and  disadvantageous  to  Great 
Britain. 

It  has  been  celebrated,  however,  as  a  masterpiece 
of  the  commercial  policy  of  £ngUuad«  Portugal  re- 
ceives annually  from  the  Brazils  a  greater  quantity 
of  gold  than  can  be  employed  in  its  domestic  com- 
merce, whether  in  the  shape  of  c(Hn  or  of  plate.  The 
surplus  is  too  valuable  to  be  allowed  to  lie  idle  and 
locked  up  in  coffers }  and  as  it  can  ^d  no  advanta- 
geous market  at  home,  it  must,  notwithstanding  any 
prohibition,  be  sent  abroad,  and  exchanged  for  some- 
thing for  which  there  is  a  more  advantageous  mar* 
ket  at  home.  A  large  share  of  it  comes  annually  to 
England,  in  return  either  for  English  goods,  or  for 
those  of  other  European  nations  that  receive  their 
returns  through  England.  Mr  Barrett!  was  inform- 
ed, that  the  weekly  packet-boat  from  Lisbon  brings, 
one  week  with  imother,  more  than  £50fiQ0  in  gold 
to  England.  The  sum  had  probably  been  exagge- 
rated^  It  would  amount  to  more  than  j^2,600,00O 
a-year,  which  is  more  than  the  Brazils  are  supposed 
to  afford. 

Our  merchants  were  some  years  ago  out  of  hu- 
mour with  the  crown  of  Portugal.  Some  privileges 
which  had  been  granted  tiliem,  not  by  treaty,  but  by 
the  free  grace  of  that  crown,  at  the  solicitation,  in- 
deed, it  19  probable,  and  in  return  for  much  greater 
favours,  defence  and  protection  from  the  crown  of 
Great  Britain,  had  been  either  infringed  or  revoked. 
The  people,  therefore,  usually  most  interested  in  ce- 
lebrating the  Portugal  trade,  were  then  rather  dis- 
posed to  represent  it  as  less  advantageous  than  it  had 
commonly  been  iioagined.  The  far  greater  part,  al- 
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most  the  whole,  they  pretended,  of  this  annual  im- 
portation of  gold,  was  not  on  account  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, but  of  other  European  nations ;  the  fruits  and 
wines  of  Portugal  annually  impcnrted  into  Great  Bri* 
tain  nearly  compensating  the  value  of  the  British 
goods  sent  thither. 

Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  whole  was  on 
account  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  it  amounted  to 
a  still  greater  sum  than  Mr  Barretti  seems  to  ima- 
gine ;  this  trade  would  not,  upon  tiiat  account,  ba 
more  advantageous  than  any  other,  in  which,  for 
this  same  value  sent  out,  we  received  an  equal  value 
of  consumable  goods  in  return. 

It  is  but  a  very  small  part  of  this  importation, 
which,  it  can  be  supposed,  is  employed  as  an  an- 
nual addition,  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  cohi  of 
the  kingdom.  The  rest  must  all  be  sent  abroad, 
and  exchanged  for  consumable  goods  of  some  kind 
or  other.  But  if  those  consumable  goods  were  pur- 
chased directly  with  the  produce  of  English  indus- 
try, it  would  be  more  for  the  advantage  of  England,' 
than  first  t6^  purchase  with  that  produce  the  gold  of 
Portugal,  and  afterwards  to  purchase  with  that  gold 
those  consumable  goods.  A  direct  fioreign  trade  of 
consumption  is  always  more  advantageous  than  a 
round*about  one ;  and  to  bring  the  same  value  of 
foreign  goods  to  the  home-market,  requires  a  much 
smaller  capital  in  the  one  way  than  in  the  other.  If 
a  smaller  share  of  its  industry,  therefore,  bad  been 
employed  in  producing  goods  fit  for  the  Portugal 
market,  and  a  greiater  in  producing  those  fit  for  the 
other  maricets,  ¥^ere  those  coi^umaUe  goock  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  Great  Britain  are  to  be 
had,  it  would  have  been  more  for  the  advantage  of 
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England*  To  procure  both  the  gold  which  it  wants 
for  its  own  use,  and  the  consumable  goods,  would, 
in  this  way,  employ  a  much  smaller  capital  than  at 
present.  There  would  be  a  spare  capital,  therefore, 
to  be  employed  for  other  purposes,  in  exciting  an  ad- 
•  ditional  quantity  of  industry,  and  in  raising  a  greater 
annual  produce. 

Though  Britain  were  entirely  excluded  from  the 
Portugal  trade,  it  could  find  very  little  difficulty  in 
procuring  all  the  annual  supplies  of  gold  which  it 
wants,  either  for  the  purposes  of  plate,  or  <rf  coin, 
pr  of  foreign  trade.  Gold,  like  every  other  com- 
modity, is  always  somewhere  or  another  to  be  got 
for  its  value  by  those  who  have  that  value  to  give 
for  it.  The  annual  surplus  of  gold  in  Portugal,  be- 
sides, would  still  be  sent  abroad,  and  though  not  car- 
ried away  by  Great  Britain,  would  be  <^rried  away 
by  some  other  nation,  which  would  be  glad  to  sell  it 
again  for  its  price,  in  the  same  manner  as  Great  Bri- 
tain does  at  present.  In  buying  gold  of  Portugal, 
indeed,  we  buy  it  at  the  first  hand ;  whereas,  in  buy- 
ing it  of  any  other  nation,  except  Spain,  we  ^ould 
buy  it  at  the  second,  and  might  pay  somewhat  dear- 
er.  This  difference,  however,  would  surely  be  too 
insignificant  to  deserve  the  public  attention. 

Almost  all  our  gold,  it  is  said,  comes  from  Por- 
tugal. With  other  nations,  the  balance  of  trade  is 
either  against  us,  pr  Dot  much  in  our  favour.  But  we 
should  remember,  that  the  more  gold  we  import 
from  one  country,  the  less  we  must  necessarily  im- 
port from  all  others.  The  effectual  demand  for  golcU 
like  that  for  every  other  commodity,  is  in  every 
country  limited  to  a  certain  quantity.  If  nine-tenths 
pf  this  quantity  are  imported  from  ope  country,  there 
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remains  a  tenth  only  to  be  imported  from  all  others. 
The  more  gold,  besides,  that  is  annually  imported 
from  some  particular  countries,  over  and  above 
what  is  requisite  for  plate  and  for  coin,  the  more 
must  necessarily  be  exported  to  some  others :  and  ^ 
the  more  that  most  insignificant  object  of  modern 
policy,  the  balance  of  trade,  appears  to  be  in  our 
favour  with  some  particular  countries,  the  more  it 
must  necessarily  appear  to  be  against  us  with  many 
others. 

•  It  was  upon  this  silly  notion,  however,  that  Eng- 
land could  not  subsist  without  the  Portugal  trade, 
that,  towards  the  end  of  the  late  war,  France  and 
l^in,  without  pretending  either  offence  or  provo- 
cation, required  the  king  of  Portugal  to  exclude  all 
British  ships  from  his  ports,  and,  for  the  security  of 
this  exclusion,  to  receive  into  them  French  or  Spa- 
nish garrisons.  Had  the  king  of  Portugal  submitted 
to  those  ignominious  terms  which  his  brother-in-law 
the  king  of  Spain  proposed  to  him,  Britain  would 
have  been  freed  from  a  inuch  greater  inconveniency 
than  the  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade,  the  harden  of 
supporting  a  very  weak  ally,  so  unprovided  of  every 
thing  for  his  own  defence,  that  the  whole  power  of 
England,  had  it  been  directed  to  that  single  purpose, 
could  iscarce  perhaps  have  defended  him  for  another 
campaign.-  The  loss  of  the  Portugal  trade  would, 
no  doubt,  have  occasioned  a  considerable  embar- 
rassment to  the  merchants  at  that  time  engaged  in 
it,  who  might  not,  perhaps,  have  found  out,  for  a 
year  or  two,  any  other  equally  advantageous  me- 
thod of  employing  their  capitals ;  and  in  this  would 
probably  have  consisted  all  the  inconveniency  which 
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England  could  have  suffered  from  this  notable  piece 
of  commercial  policy* 

Th^  great  annual  importation  of  gold  and  silver 
is  neither  for  the  purposoof  plate  nor  of  coin,  but 
0f  foreign  trade.  4  round*about  foreign  trade  of 
com^umption  can  be  carried  on  more  advantageously 
by  means  of  these  metals  than. of  almost  ^y  other 
goods*  As  they  are  the  universal  instruments  of 
commercet  they  are  more  readily  received  in  returq 
for  all  commodities  than  any  other  goods ;  and,  oa 
account  of  their  souill  bulk  and  great  value,  it  costs 
less  to  transport  them  backward  and  forward  from 
one  place  to  another  than  almost  any  other  sort  of 
merchandise,  and  they  lose  less  of  their  value  by  be* 
ing  so  transported*  Of  all  the  commodities,  there*- 
fore,  which  ure  bought  in  one  foreign  country,  for 
no  other  purpose  but  to  be  sold  or  Exchanged  ugaiii 
for  some  other  goods  in  another,  there  are  none  so 
convenient  as  gold  ^nd  silver.  In  facilitating  all  the 
different  round-about  foreign  trades  of  consumption 
which  are  carried  ou  in  Great  Britain,  consists  the 
principal  advantage  of  the  Portugal  trade;  and 
though  it  is  jfiot  a  capital  advantage,  it  is  no  doubt  a 
considerable  one.       '--   ^ 

.  That  any  annual  addition  which,  it  can  reasonabl/ 
l>e  supposed,  is  made  either  to  the  plate  or  to  the  coin 
of  tlie  kingdom,  could  require  but  a  very  small  an* 
nual  impprtation  of  gold'  and  silver,  seems  evident 
enough;  and  though  we  had  no  direct  trade  with 
Portugal,  this  small  quantity  could  always,  some* 
where  or  another^  be  very  easily  got 

Though  the  gdd^miths'  trade  be  very  considerable 
in  Great  Britain,  the  &r  greater  part  of  the  new 
plate  which  they,  annually  sell,  is  made  from  other 
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dd  plate  melted  down ;  so  that  the  additioii  annual^ 
fy  made  to  the  whole  plate  of  the  kii^cm  cannot 
be  very  great,  and  could  xequire  but  a  very  small 
ailnual  importation. 

^It  is  the  same  case  with  the  coin.  Nobody  ima* 
gines,  I  beUeve,  that  even  the  greater  part  of  the 
annual  coinage,  amounting,  for  ten  years  together^ 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gcrfd  coin,  to  up- 
wards of  j^SOO^OOO  a-year  in  gold,  was  an  annual 
addition  to  the  mpney  before  current  in  the  king- 
dom* In  a  country  where  the  expense  of  the  coin- 
age is  d^rayed  by  the  government,  the  value  of  the 
coin,  even  when  it  contains  its  full  standard  weight 
ef  gold  and  silver,  can  never  be  much  greater  than 
that  of  an  equal  quantity  of  those  metaU  uncoined, 
because  it  requires  only  the  trouble  of  going  to  the 
mint,  and  the  delay  perhaps  of  a  few  weeks,  to  pro* 
cure  for  any  quantity  of  uncoined  gold  and  silver  an 
equal  quantity  of  those  metals  in  coin ;  but  in  every 
country  the  greater  part  of  the  current  coin  is  al« 
most  always  more  or  less  worn,  or  otherwise  dege- 
nerated from  its  standard.  In  Great  Britain  it  was, 
before  the  late  reformation,  a  good  deal  so,  the  gold 
ban|^  more  than  two  per  cent,  and  the  silVer  more 
than  eight  per  cent,  below  its  standard  weight* 
But  if  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half,  containing  their 
full  standard  weight,  a  pound  weight  of  gold,  could 
purchase  very  little  more  than  a  pound  wdigfat  of 
uncoined  gold ;  forty-four  guineas  and  a  half^  want- 
ing a  part  of  their  weight,  could  not  purchase  a 
pound  weight,  and  something  was  to  be  added  in  or^ 
der  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Itie  current  price 
of  gdd  bullion  at  market,  therefore,  instead  of  being 
the  same  with  the  mint  price,  or  ji?46  :  14 :  6^  was 
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then  about  j?47  :  148,  and  sometimes  about  j^48. 
M^en  the  greater  part  of  the  coin,  however,  was  in 
this  degenerate  condition,  forty-four  guineas  and  a^ 
half,  fre^  from  the  mint,  would  purchase  no  m<Mre 
goods*  in  the  market  than  any  other  ordinary  gui* 
neas :  because,  when  they  came  into  the  Ci^^rs  of 
the  merchant,  being  confounded  with  other  nioney, 
they  could  not  afterwards  be  distinguished  without 
more  trouble  than  the  difference  was  lirortk  like 
othar  guineas,  they  were  worth  no  more  than 
4^46  :  14  :  6.  If  thrown  into  the  melting  pot,  how- 
ever, they  produced,  without  any  sensible  loss,  a 
pound  weight  of  standard  gold,  which  could  be  sold 
at  any  time  f(Hr  between  j&47:  14s.  and  £48,  either 
in  gold  or  silver,  as  fitiot  all  the  purposes,  of  coin  as 
that  which  had  been  melted  down.  There  was  an 
evident  profit,  therefore,  in  melting  down  new*coin« 
ed  money ;  and  it  was  dpne  so  instantaneously,  that 
no  precaution  of  government  could  prevent  it.  The 
operations  of  the  mint  were,  upon  this  account, 
somewhat  like  the  web  of  Penelope ;  the  work  that 
:i^as  done  in  the  day  was  undone  in  the  night  The 
mint  was  employed,  not  so  much  in  making  daily 
additions  to  the  coin,  as  in  replacing  the  very  beat 
part  of  it,  which  was  daily  m^tedxiown. 

Were  the  private  pec^le  who  carry  their  gold  and 
^ver  to  the  mint  to  pay  themselves  for  the  coinage^ 
it  would  add  to  the  value  of  those  metals  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  fashicHi  does  to*  that  of  plate.  Coined 
gold  and  silver  woul4  be  more  valuable  than  uncoin- 
ed. The  seignorage,  if  it  was  not  exorbitant»  would 
add  to  the  bullion  the  whole  value  of  the  duty ;  be- 
cause, the  government  having  everywhere  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  coining,  no  coin  can  come  to 
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narket  cheaper  than  they  think  proper  to  afford  it. 
If  the  duty  was  exorbitant,  indeed,  that  is,  if  it  wag 
very  much  above  the  real  value  of  the  labour  and 
expense  requisite  for  coinage,  fitlse  coiners,  both  at 
home  and  abroad,  might  be  encouraged,  by  the  great 
difference  between  the  value  of  bullion  and  that  of 
coin,  to  pour  in  so  great  a  quantity  of  counterfeit 
money  as  might  reduce  the  value  of  the  government 
money.  In  France,  however,  though  the  seignorage 
is  eight  per  cent.,  no  sensible  inconveniency  of  this 
kind  is  found  to  arise  from  it.  The  dangers  to 
which  a  false  coiner  is  everywhere  exposed,  if  he 
lives  in  the  country  of  which  he  counterfeits  the 
coin,  and  to  which  his  agents  or  correspondents  are 
exposed,  if  he  lives  in  a  foreign  country,  are  by  far 
too  great  to  be  incurred  for  the  sake  of  a  profit  of 
six  or  seven  per  cent. 

The  seignorage  in  France  raises  the  value  of  the 
coin  higher  than  in  prc^rtion  to  the  quantity  of  pure 
gold  which  it  contains.  Thus,  by  the  edict  of  Janu- 
ary 1726,  the*  mint  price  of  fine  gold  of  twenty-four 
carats  was  fixed  at  seven  hundred  and  forty  livres 
nine  sous,  and  one  denier  one  eleventh,  the  mark  of 
eight  Paris  ounces.  The  gold  coin  of  France,  mak- 
ing an  allowance  for  the  remedy  of  the  mint,  con- 
tains twenty-one  carats  and  three-fourths  of  fine 
gold,  and  two  carats  one-fourth  of  alloy.  The  mark 
of  standard  gold,  therefore,  is  worth  no  more  than 
about  six  hundred  and  seventy-one  livret  ten  de- 
niers.  But  in  France  this  mark  of  standard  gold  is 
coined  into  thirty  louis  d'ors  of  twenty-four  livres 

*  See  Dictioanaire  des  Monnoies,  torn,  ii,  article  SdgDeiuige«  p. 
489,  fMur  M.  Abbot  de  Bazinghen,  ConseUler-ComioUsair? en  U 
Cour  des  Monnoies  h  Paris* 
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each,  or  into  sevctt  hundred  and  twenty  livres.  The 
coinage,  therefore,  increases  the  value  of  a  mark  of 
standard  gold  bullion,  by  the  difference  between  six 
hundred  and  seventy  one  livres  ten  deniers,  and  se- 
ven hundred  and  twenty  livres,  or  by  forty-eight 
livres  nineteen  sous  and  two  deniers. 

A  seignorage  will,  in  many  cases,  take  away  alto- 
gether, and  will  in  all  cases  diminish,  the  profit  of 
melting  down  the  new  coin.    This  profit  always 
arises  from  the  difference  between  the  quantity  o€ 
bullion  which  the  common  currency  ought  to  contain 
and  that  which  it  actually  does  contain.   If  this  di£> 
ference  is  less  than  the  seignorage,  there  will  be  loss 
instead  of  profit.     If  it  is  equal  to  the  se^^rage^ 
there  will  be  neither  profit  nor  loss.    If  it  is  great- 
er than  the  seignorage,  there  will  indeed  be  some 
profit,  but  less  than  if  there  was  no  seignorage.    If 
before  the  late  reformation  of  the  gold  coin,  for  ex- 
ample, there  had  been  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent* 
upon  the  coinage,  there  would  have  been  a  loss  d 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  melting  down  of  the  gold 
coin.    If  the  seignorage  had  been  two  per  cent., 
there  would  have  been  neither  profit  nor  loss.    If 
the  seignorage  had  been  one  per  cent,  there  would 
have  been  a  profit  but  of  one  per  cent,  only,  instead 
of  two  percent.    Wherever  money  is  received  by 
tale,  therefore,  and  not  by  weight,  a  seignorage  is 
the  most  efiectual  preventive  of  the  melting  down 
of  the  coin,  and,  for  the  same  reason,  of  its  exporta- 
tion.   It  is  the  best  and  heaviest  pieces  that  are 
commonly  eitiier  melted  down  or  exported,  because 
it  is  upon  such  that  the  largest  profits  are  made. 

The  law  for  the  encouragement  of  the  coinage,  by ' 
rendering  it  duty-free,  was  first  enacted  during  the 
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nign  of  Charles  II,  for  a  limked  time,  and  after* 
wards  continued,  by  different  jMrolmigations,  till  i769, 
when  it  was  rendered  perpetual  The  bank  of  £ng.» 
land,  in  order  to  replenish  their  coffers  with  moaey^ 
are  frequently  obliged  to  carry  bullion  to  the  mint ; 
and  it  was  more  for  their  interest,  they  prcri>ably 
imagined,  that  the  coinage  should  be  at  liie  expense 
of  the  government  than  at  their  own.  It  was  pro- 
bably out  of  complaisance  to  this  great  company, 
that  the  government  agreed  to  rencter  this  law  per- 
petual.  Should  the  custom  of  weighing  gold,  how* 
ever,  come  to  be  disused,  as  it  is  very  likely  to  be, 
on  account  of  its  inconveniency ;  slK>Qld  the  gold 
coin  of  England  come  to  be  received  by  taie,  as  it 
was  before  the  late  recoinage,  this  great  company 
may  perhaps  find  that  they  have  upon  this,  as  upon 
some  other  occasions,  mistaken  their  own  interest 
not  a  little. 

Before  the  late  recmnage,  when  the  gdd  curren- 
cy of  England  was  two  per  cent,  below  its  standard 
weight,  as  there  was  no  seignorage,  it  was  two  per 
cent,  below  the  value  of  that  quantity  of  standard 
gold  bullion  which  it  ought  to  have  contained* 
When  this  great  company,  therefore,  bought  gold 
bullion  in  order  to  have  it  coined,  they  were  obliged 
to  pay  for  it  two  per  cent  more  than  it  was  worth 
after  the  coinage.  But  if  there  ha^  been  a  seignor- 
age  of  two  per  cent,  upon  the  coinage,  the  common 
gold  currency,  though  two  per  cent  below  its  stand* 
ard  weight,  would,  notwithstanding,  have  been  equal 
in  value  to  the  quantity  of  standard  gold  which  it 
ought  to  have  contained ;  the  value  of  the  fashion 
compensating  in  this  case  the  diminution  of  the 
wei|^t    They  would  indeed  have  bad  the  seignor^ 
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age  to  pay,  inrhich  being  two  per  cent,  their  Iobs 
upon  the  whole  transaction  would  have  been  two 
per  cent,  exactly  the  same^  but  no  greater  than  it 
actually  was. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  five  per  cent.,  and  the 
gold  currency  only  two  per  cent,  below  its  standard 
weight,  the  bank  would  in  this  case  have  gained 
three  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ;  but  as 
they  would  have  had  a  seignorage  of  five  per  cent, 
to  pay  upon  the  cbinage,  their  loss  upon  the  whole 
transaction  would,  in  the  stune  manner,  have  been 
exactly  two  per  cent. 

If  the  seignorage  had  been  only  one  per  cent^ 
and  the  gold  currency  two  per  cent,  below  its 
standard  wdght,  the  bank  would  in  this  case  have 
lost  only  one  per  cent,  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion ; 
but  as  they  would  likewise  have  had  a  seignorage 
of  one  per  cent  to  pay,  their  loss  upon  the  whole 
transaction  would  have  been  exactly  two  per  cent., 
in  the  same  manner  as  in  all  other  cases. 

If  there  was  a  reasonable  sagnorage,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  coin  contained  its  fuU  standard  weight, 
as  it  has  done  very  nearly  since  the. late  recoinage, 
whatever  the  bank  might  lose  by  the  seignoarage, 
they*;  would  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bullion  ;  and 
whatever  they  might  gain  upon  the  price  of  the  bul- 
lion, they  would  lose  by  the  seignorage.  They- 
would  neither  lose  nor  gain,  therefore,  upon  the. 
whole  transaction;  and  they  would  in  this,  as  in  aU 
the  foregoing  cases,  be  exactly  in  the  same  situation 
as  if  there  was  no  seignorage. 

When  the  tax  Upon  a  commodity  is  so  moderate 
as  not  to  encourage  smuggling,  the  merchant  who 
deals  in  it,  though  he  advances,  does  npt  properly 
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piTf  the  tax,  as  he  gets  it  back  in  the  price  of  the 
cammodity.  The  tax  is  finally  paid  by  the  last  pur* 
chaser  or  consumer.  But  money  is  a  commodi^, 
with  regard  to  which  every  man  is  a  merchant. 
Nobody  buys  it  but  in  order  to  sell  it  again ;  and 
with  regard  to  it,  there  is  in  ordinary  cases  no  last 
purchaser  or  consume.  When  the  tax  upon  coin* 
age,  therefore,  is  so  moderate  as  not  to  encourage 
false  coining,  though  every  body  advances  the  tax^ 
nobody  finally  pays  it ;  because  every  body  gets  it 
back  in  the  advanced  value  of  the  coin. 

A  moderate  seignorage,  therefore,  would  not  in 
any  case  augment  the  expense  of  the  bank,  or  of 
any  other  private  persons  who  carry  their  bullion 
to  the  mint  in  order  to  be  coined,  and  the  want  of 
a  moderate  seignorage  does  not  in  any  case  diminish 
it.  Whether  there  is,  or  is  not  a  seignorage,  if  the 
eurrency  contains  its  full  standard  weight,  the  coin^ 
age  costs  nothing  to.  any  body ;  and  if  it  is  short  of 
that  weight,  the  coinage  must  always  cost  the  dif* 
ference  between  the  quantity  of  bullion  which  ought 
to  be  contained  in  it,  and  that  which  actually  is  con-* 
tainedin  it. 

The  government,  therefore,  when  it  defrays  the 
expense  of  coinage,  not  only  incurs  some  small 
expense,  but  loses  some  small  revenue  which  it 
might  get  by^  a  proper  duty ;  and  neither  the  bank^ 
nor  any  other  private  persons/  are  in  the  smallest 
degree  benefit^  by  this  useless  piece  of  public  gene- 
rosity. 

The  directors  of  the  bank,  however,  would  pro- 
bably be  unwilling  to  agree  to  the  imposition  of  a 
seignorage  upon  the  authority  of  a  speculation  which 
promises  them  no  gain,  but  only  pretends  to  insure 
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them  from  any  loss.  In  the  present  state  of  tke 
gold  coin,  and  as  long  as  it  continues  to  be  received 
by  weight,  they  certainly  would  gain  nothing  by 
such  a  change*  But  if  the  custom  of  weighing  the 
gold  coin  should  ever  go  into  disuse^  as  it  is  veiy 
lijLdy  to  do,  and  if  the  gold  coin  shoukl  ever  fall  in« 
to  the  same  state  of  de^adation  in  whidi  it  was  be* 
£ENre  the  late  recoinage,  the  gain,  or  more  properly 
the  savings  of  the  bank,  in  consequence  of  the  im^ 
ppsit^n  of  a  seignorage,  would  probably  be  very  con* 
siderable.  The  bank  oi  England  is  the  only  comi* 
pany  which  sends  any  coqsideraUe  quantit)r  of  bul- 
Kon  to  the  mint,  and  the  burden  of  the  annual  com* 
age  fidls  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  upon  it  if  this 
annnai  coinage  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  repair  the 
unavoidable  losses  and  necessary  wear  and  tear  of 
the  coin,  it  could  seldom  exceed  fifty  thousand,  or  at 
most  a  hundred  thousand  pounds.  But  when  the 
coin  is  degraded  below  its  standard  weight,  the  an« 
nual  coinage  must,  besides  this,  fill  up  the  large  va- 
cuities which  exportation  and  the  melting  pot  are 
continually  making  in  the  current  coin.  It  was  up* 
on  this  account,  that  during  the  ten  or  twelve  years 
knmediately  preceding  the  late  re£:Mrm8tion  of  the 
gold  coin,  the  annual  comage  amounted  at  an  ave« 
rage  to  more  than  jf  850,000.  But  if  there  had 
been  a  seignorage  of  four  or  five  per  cent,  upon  the 
gold  coin,  it  would  probably,  even  in  the  state  in 
which  things  then  were,  have  put  an  e&ctwl  stop 
to  the  business  both  of  exportation  and  of  the  melt* 
ing  pot#  The  bank,  instead  of  losing  every  year 
ai>out  two  and  a  half  per  cent  upon  the  buUion 
which  was  to  be  coined  into  more  than  eight  hundred 
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and' fifty  thousand  pounds,  or  incurring  an  annual 
loss  of  more  than  twenty-one  thousand  two  hundred 
and  fifty  pounds,  would  not  probably  have  incurred 
the  tenth  part  of  that  loss. 

The  revenue  allotted  by  parliament  for  defraying 
the  expense  of  the  coinage  is  but  fourteen  thousand 
pounds  a-year  ;  and  the  real  expense  which  it  costs 
the  government,  or  the  fees  of  the  officers  of  the. 
mint,  do  not,  upon  ordinary  o^ccasions,  I  am  assur- 
ed,  exceed  the  half  of  that  sum.  The  saving  of  so 
very  small  a  sum,  or  even  the  gaining  of  another 
which  could  not  well  be  much  larger,  are  objects 
too  inconsiderable,  it  may  be  thought,  to  deserve 
the  serious  attention  of  government.  But  the  sav- 
ing of  eighteen  or  twenty  thousaii4  pounds  a-year, 
in  case  of  an  event  which  is  not  improbable,  which 
has  frequently  happened  before,  and  which  is  very 
likely  to  happen,  again,  is  surely  an  object  which 
well  deserves  the  serious  attention,  even  of  so  ^resfc 
a  company  as  the  bank  of  England. 

Some  of  the  foregoing  reasonings  and  obserya^ 
tions  might  perhaps  have  been  more  properly  pla* 
ced  in  those  chapters  of  the  first  book  which  treat 
of  the  origin  and  use  of  money,  and  of  the  difference 
between  the  real  and  the  nominal  price  of  commo- 
dities. But  as  the  law  for  the  encouragement  of 
coinage  derives  its  origin  from  those  vulgar  pr^u- 
dices  which  have  been  introduced  by  the  mercantile 
system,  I  judged  it  more  proper  to  reserve  them  for 
thia  chapter.  Notiiing  could  be  more  agreeable  to 
the  spirit  of  that  system  than  a  sort  of  bounty  upoi| 
the  production  of  money,  the  very  thing  which,  i^ 
supposes,  constitutes  the  wealth  of  every  nation.  It 
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is  one  of  its  many  admirable  expedients  for  enrich- 
ing the  country. 


CHAP.  VIL 

Of  Colonies. 

PART  I. 

Of  the  Motives  for  establishing  New  Colonies. 

The  interest  which  occasioned  the  first  settlement 
of  the  different  European  colonies  in  America  and 
the  West  Indies,  was  not]  altogether  sc  plain  and 
distinct  as  that  which  directed  the  establishment  of 
those  of  ancient  Greece  and  Rome. 

All  the  different  states  of  ancient  Greece  posses- 
sed, each  of  them,  but  a  very  small  territory ;  and 
when  the  people  in  any  one  of  them  multiplied  be- 
yond what  that  territory  could  easily  maintain,  a 
part  of  them  were  sent  in  quest  of  a  new  habitation^ 
in  some  remote  and  distant  part  of  the  world }  the 
warlike  neighbours  who  surrounded  them  on  all 
sides,  rendering  it  difficult  for  any  of  them  to  enlarge 
very  much  its  territory  at  home.  The  colonies  of 
the  Dorians  resorted  chiefly  to  Italy  and  Sicily» 
which,  in  the  times  preceding  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  were  inhabited  by  barbarous  and  uncivilized 
nations ;  those  of  the  lonians  and  JEolians,  the  two 
other  great  tribes  of  the  Greeks,  to  Asia  Minor  and 
the  islands  of  the  ^gean  sea,  of  which  the  inhabi- 
tants seem  at  that  time  to  have  been  pretty  much 
m  the  same  state  as  those  of  Sicily  and  Italy*    The 
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.  iDothec  city,  though  she  considered  the  cdony  as  a 
child,  at  all  times  entitled  to  great  favour  and  as- 
sistance, and  owing  in  return  much  gratitude  and 
respect,  yet  considered  it  as  an  emancipated  child, 
over  whom  she  pretended  to  claim  no  direct  autho- 
rity or  jurisdiction.  The  colony  settled  its  own  form 
of  government,  enacted  its  own  laws,  elected  its  own 
magistrates,  and  made  peace  or  war  with  its  neigh- 
bours, as  an  independent  state,  which  had  no  occa- 
sion to  wait  for  the  approbation  or  consent  of  the 
mother  city.  Nothing  can  be  more  plain  and  dis- 
tinct than  the  interest  which  directed  every  such 
establishment. 

Rome,  like  most  of  the  other  ancient  republics, 
was  originally  founded  upon  an  agrarian  law,  which 
divided  the  public  territory,  in  a  certain  proportion, 
among  the  different  citizens  who  composed  the  state. 
The  course  of  human  afiairs,  by- marriage,  by  succes- 
sion, and  by  alienation,  necessarily  deranged  this  ori- 
ginal division,  and  frequently  threw  the  lands  whidi 
had  been  allotted  for  the  maintenance  of  many  dif- 
ferent families,  into  the  possession  of  a  single  person. 
To  remedy  this  disorder,  for  such  it  was  supposed  to 
be,  a  law  was  made,  restricting  the  quantity  of  land 
which  any  citizen  could  possess  to  five  hundred  j't^- 
gera^  about  350  English  acres.  This  law,  however, 
though  we  read  of  its  having  been  executed  upon 
one  or  two  occasions,  was  either  neglected  or  evad- 
ed, and  the  inequality  of  fortunes  went  on  continu- 
ally increasing.  The  greater  part  of  the  citizens 
had  no  land  j  and  without  it  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  those  times  rendered  it  difficult  for  a  free- 
man to  maintain  his  independency.  In  the  present 
times,  though  a  poor  man  has  no  land  of  his  own^ 
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if  he  has  a  little  stock,  he  may  either  farm  the  landk 
of  another,  or  he  ma^  cany  on  some  little  retail 
trade ;  and  if  he  has  no  stock,  he  may  find  employ* 
ment  either  as  a  country  labourer,  or  as  an  artificer* 
But  among  the  ancient  Romans,  the  lands  of  the 
rich  were  all  cultivated  by  slaves,  who  wrou^t  un* 
der  an  overseer,  who  was  likewise  a  slave ;  so  that 
a  poor  freeman  had  little  chance  of  being  employed 
either  as  a  farmer  or  as  a  labourer.  All  trades  and 
manufactures,  too,  even  the  retail  trade,  were  car- 
ried on  by  the  slaves  of  the  rich  for  the  benefit  c^ 
their  masters,'  whose  wealth,  authority,  and  protec- 
tion, made  it  difficult  for  a  poor  freeman  to  maintain 
the  competition  against  them.  The  citizens,  there- 
fore, who  had  no  land,  had  scarce  any  other  means 
of  subsistence  but  the  bounties  of  the  candidates  at 
the  annual  elections.  The  tribunes,  when  they  had 
a  mind  tp  animate  the  people  against  the  rich  and 
thej^f^t,  put  them  in  mind  of  the  ancient  divisions 
xif  lands,  and  represented  that  la^  which  restricted 
this  sort  of  private  property  as  the  fundam^ttal  law 
of  the  republic.  The  people  became  clamorous  to 
get  land,  ^d  the  rich  and  the  great,  we  may  believe, 
were  perfectly  determined  not  to  give  them  any  part 
of  theirs.  To  satisfy  them  in  some  measure,  there- 
fore, they  frequently  propoeed  to  send  out  a  new  co- 
lony. But  conquering  Rome  was,  even  upon  such 
occasions,  under  no  necessity  of  turning  out  her  citi- 
zens to  seek  their  fortune,  if  one  may  say  so,  through 
the  wide  world,  without  knowing  where  they  were 
to  settle.  She  assignedi  them  lands  generally  in  the 
conquered  provinces  of  Italy,  where,  being'witiiin 
the  dominions  of  the  republic,  they  could  never  form 
any  independent  state,  but  were  at  best  but4i  sort 
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of  corporation,  which,  though  it  had  the  power  of 
enacting  bye«law3  for  its  own  government,  was  at 
aU  times  subject  to  the  correction,  jurisdiction,  and 
legislative  authority  of  the  mother  city.    The  send* 
ing  out  a  colony  of  this  kind  not  only  gave  some 
satisfaction  to  the  people,  but  often  estadblished  a  sort 
of  garrison,  too,  in  a  newly  conquered  province,  of 
which  the  obedience  might  otherwise  have  beep 
doubtful.     A  Roman  colony,  therefore,  whether 
we  consider  the  nature  of  the  establishment  itself^ 
or  the  motives  for  making  it,  was  altogether  differ- 
ent from  a  Greek  one.    The  words,  accordingly, 
which  in  the  original  languages  denote  those  diffe- 
rent  establishments,  have  very  different  meanings^ 
The  Latin  word  (colania)  signifies  simply  a  planta« 
tion.    The  Greek  word  (&roiKiot)y  on  the  contrary, 
signifies  a  separation  of  dwelling,  a  departure  from 
home,  a  going  out  of  the  house.    But,  though  the 
Roman  colonies  were,  in  many  respects,  difierent 
from  the  Greek  ones,  the  interest  which  prompted  ta 
establish  them  was  equally  plain  and  distinct*  Both 
institutions  derived  their  origin,  either^irom  irresist- 
ible  necessity,  or  from  clear  and  evident  utility. 

The  establidiment  of  the  European  colonies  ia 
America  and  the  West  Indies  arose  from  no  necessi** 
ty  ;  and  though  the  utility  which  haft  resulted  front 
them  has  been  very  great,  it  is  not  altogether  so  clear 
and  evident.  It  was  not  understood  at  their  first  esta^ 
blishment,  and  was  not  the  motive,  either  of  that  esta- 
blishment, or  of  the  discoveries  which  gave  occasion 
to  it  i  and  the  nature,  extent,  and  limits  of  that  uti* 
lity,  are  not  perhaps  well  understood  at  this  day. 

The  Venetians,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
cedituries,  carried  on  a  very  advantag*eous  commerce 
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in  spiceries  and  other  East  India.goods,  which  they 
distributed  among  the  other  nations  of  Europe. 
They  purchased  them  chiefly  in  Egypt,  at  that  time 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Mamelukes,  the  enemies 
of  the  Turks,  of  whom  the  Venetians  were  the  ene- 
mies ;  and  this  union  of  interest,  assisted  by  the  mo- 
ney of  Venice,  formed  such  a  connexion  as  gave  the 
Venetians  almost  a  monbpoly  of  the  trade. 

The  great  profits  of  the  Venetians  tempted  the 
avidity  of  the  Portuguese.  They  had  been  endea^ 
vouring,  during  the  course  of  the  fifteenth  century, 
to  find  out  by  sea  a  way  to  the  countries  from  which 
the  Moors  brought  them  ivory  and  gold  dust  across 
the  desert.  They  discovered  the  Madeiras,  the  Ca- 
naries, the  Azores,  the  Cape  de  Verd  islands,  the 
coast  of  Guinea,  that  of  Loango,  Congo,  Angola, 
and  Benguela,  and,  finally,  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope« 
They  had  long  wished  to  share  in  the  profitable  traf- 
fic of  the  Venetians,  and  this  last  discovery  opened 
to  them  a  probable  prospect  of  doing  so.  In  1497, 
Vasco  de  Gamo  sailed  from  the  port  of  Lisbon  with 
a  fleet  of  four  ships,  and  after  a  navigation  of  eleven 
months,  arrived  upon  the  coast  of  Indostan ;  and  thus 
completed  a  course  of  discoveries  which  had  been 
pursued  with  great  steadiness,  and  with  very  little 
interruption,  for  near  a  century  together. 

Some  yeai's  before  this,  while  the  expectations  of 
Europe  were  in  suspense  about  the  projects  of  the 
Portuguese,  of  which  the  success  appeared  yet  to  be 
doubtful,  a  Genoese  pilot  formed  the  yet  more  daring 
prefect  of  sailing  to  the  East  Indies  by  the  West. 
The  situation  of  those  countries  was  at  that  time 
very  imperfectly  known  in  Europe.  The  feW  Euro- 
pean travellers  who  had  been  there,  had  magnified 
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die  distance,  perhaps^  through  siinplicity  and  igno- 
rance ;  what  was  really  very  great,  appearing  almost 
infinite  to  those  who  could  not  measure  it ;  or,  per- 
haps, in  order  to  increase  somewhat  more  the  mar- 
vellous of  their  own  adventures  in  visiting  regions 
so  immensely  remote  from  Europe.  The  longer  the 
way  was  by  the  east,  Columbus  very  justly  concluded, 
the  shorter  it  would  be  by  the  west.  He  proposed, 
therefore,  to  take  that  way,  as  both  the  shortest  and 
the  surest,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  convince 
Isabella  of  Castile  of  the  probability  of  his  project. 
He  sailed  from  the  port  of  Falos  in  August  1492, 
near  five  years  before  the  expedition  of  Vasco  de 
Gamo  set  out  from  Portugal,  and,  after  a  voyage  of 
between  two  and  three  months,  discovered  first  some 
of  the  small  Bahama  or  Lucyan  islands,  and  after- 
wards the  great  island  of  St  Domingq. 

But  the .  countries  which  Columbus  discovered, 
either  in  this  or  in  any  of  his  subsequent  voyages, 
had  no  resemblance  to  those  which  he  had  gone  in 
jquest  of.  Instead  of  the  wealth,  cultivation  and  po- 
pulousness  of  China  and  Indostan,  he  found,  in  St 
Domingo,  and  in  all  the  other  parts  of  the  new 
world  which  he  ever  visited,  Nothing  but  a  country 
quite  covered  with  wood,  uncultivated,and  inhabited 
only  by  some  tribes  of  naked  and  miserable  savages; 
He  was  not  very  willing,  however,  to  believe  that 
they  were  not  the  same  with  some  of  the  countries 
described  by  Marco  Polo,  the  first  European  who 
had  visited,  or  at  least  had  left  behind  him  any  de- 
scription of  China  or  the  East  Indies ;  and  a  very 
slight  resemblance,  such  as  that  which  he  found  be- 
tween  the  name  of  Cibao,  a  mountain  in  St  Do- 
pningo,  and  that  of  Cipange,  mentioned  by  Marco 
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polo,  was  frequentlj  sufficient  to  make  him  return 
to  this  favourite  preposaessioo,  though  contrav^r  to 
the  clearest  evidence.  In  hii»  tetters  to  Ferdinand 
and  Isabella,  he  called  ther  countries  which  he  had 
discovered  the  Indies.  He  entertained  no  donbt  but 
that  they  were  the  extremity  of  those  which  had 
been  described  by  Ma^co  Polo,  and  that  they  werd 
not  veiy  distant  from  the  Ganges,  or  from  the  coun- 
tries which  had  been  conquered  by  Alexander.  Even 
when  at  last  convinced  that  they  were  diftrent^  he 
still  flattered  himself  that  those  rich  countries  were 
at  no  great  distance ;  and  in  a  subsequent  voyage, 
accordingly,  went  in  quest  of  them  along  die  coast 
of  Terra  Finna,and  towards  the  Isthmus  of  Darien. 

In  consequence  of  this  mistake  of  Columbus,  the 
name  of  the  Indiei^  has  stuck  to  those  unfortunate 
countries  ever  since ;  and  when  it  was  at  last  clear- 
ly discovered  that  the  new  were  altogether  different 
from  the  old  Indies,  the  former  were  called  the 
West,  in  contradistinction  to  the  letter,  which  were 
called  the  East  Indies. 

It  was  of  importance  to  Columbus,  however,  tfcat 
the  countries  which  he  had  discovered,  whatever 
they  were,  should  be  represented  to  the  court  of 
Spain  as  of  very  great  consequence ;  and,  in  what 
constitutes  the  real  riches  of  every  country,  the  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  productions  of  the  soil,  there  was 
9t  that  time  nothing  which  could  well  justify  suc^ 
a  representation  of  them. 

The  cori,  something  between  a  rat  and  a  r^bit* 
imd  supposed  by  Mr  Bu^Sm  to  be  the  same  with  the 
aperea  of  Brazil,  was  the  largest  viviparous  quadru- 
ped in  St.  Domingo.  This  species  seems  never  to 
have  been  very  numerous ;  and  the  dogs  and  cats  of 
the  Spaniards  are  said  to  have  long  ago  almost  entirely 
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smaller  uze.  These^  however,  together  with  a  pretty 
large  lizard,  called  the  ivaoa  or  iguana,  omstituted 
<he  principal  part  of  the  amioal  food  which  the  land 
afforded. 

The  vegetable  £M>d  of  the  inhabitants,  though, 
£rom  their  want  of  industry,  not  very  abundant,  was 
not  altogether  so  scanty.  Itconsistedin  Indian  com, 
yams,  potatoes,  bananas,  Sec.  plants  which  were  then 
altogether  unknown  in  Europe,  and  which  have  ne- 
ver since  been  very  much  esteemed  in  it,  ot  suppo* 
sed  to  3^eld  a  sostenance  equal  to  what  is  drawn 
from  the  common  sorts  of  g^n  and  pulse,  which 
have  been  cultivated  in  this  part  of  the  world  time 
out  of  mind 

The  cotton  plant,  indeed,  afforded  the  material  of 
a  very  important  manufacture,  and  was  at  that  time, 
to  Europeans,  undoubtedly  the  most  valuable  of  all 
the  vegetable  productions  of  those  islands.  But 
though,  in  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the 
musUns  and  other  cotton  goods  of  the  East  Indies, 
were  much  esteemed  in  every  part  of  Europe,  the 
cotton  manufacture  itself  was  not  cultivated  in  any 
part  of  it  Even  this  production,  therefore,  could 
not  at  that  time  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans  to 
be  of  very  great  consequence. 

Finding  nothing,  either  in  the  animals  or  vege- 
tables of  the  newly  discovered  countries  which 
could  justify  a  very  advantageous  representation  of 
them,  Columbus  turned  his  view  towards  their  mi- 
nerals ;  and  in  the  richness  of  their  productions  of 
tlds  third  kingdom,  he  flattered  himself  he  had 
found  a  full  compensation  for  the  insignificancy  of 
those  of  the  other  two.  The  little  bits  of  gold  with 
which  the  inhabitants  ornamented  their  dress,  and 
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vfhidk  he  was  informed^  they  frequently  finind  in 
the  rivulets  and  torrents  which  fell  from  the  moun«* 
tains,  were  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  that  those  moun^ 
tains  abounded  with  the  richest  gold  mines.  St.  Do- 
mingo, therefore,  was  represented  as  a  country  a-- 
bounding  with  gold,  and  upon  that  account  (accord* 
ing  to  the  prejudices  not  only  of  the  present  times, 
but  of  those  timed),  an  inexhaustible  source  of  real 
wealth  to  the  crown  and  kingdom  of  Spain.    When 
Columbus,  upon  his  return  from  his  first  voyage, 
was  introduced  with  a  sort  of  triumphal  honours  to 
the  sovereigns  of  Castile  and  Arragon,  the  principal 
productions  of  the  countries  which  he  had  discovered 
were  carried  in  solemn  procession  before  him.    The 
only  valuable  part  of  them  consisted  in  some  little 
fillets,  bracelets,  and  other  ornaments  of  gold,  and 
in  some  bales  of  cotton.    The  rest  were  mere  obr 
jects  of  vulgar  wonder  and  curiosity ;  some  reeds 
of  an  extraordinary  size,  some  birds  of  a  very  beaur 
tiful  plumage,  and  some  stuffed  skins  of  the  huge 
alligator  and  manati }  all  of  which  were  preceded 
by  six  or  seven  of  the  wretched  natives,  whose  sinr 
gular  colour  and  appearance  added  greatly  to  the 
novelty  of  the  show. 

In  consequence  of  the  representations  of  Colum- 
bus, the  council  of  Castile  determined  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  countries  of  which  the  inhabitants  were 
plainly  incapable  of  defending  themselves.  The 
pious  purpose  of  converting  them  to  Christianity 
sanctified  the  injustice  of  the  project.  But  the 
hope  of  finding  treasures  of  gold  there  was  the 
sole  motive  which  prompted  to  undertake  it ;  and 
to  give  this  motive  the  greater  weight,  it  was  pro- 
posed  by  Columbus,  that  the  half  of  all  the  gold 
and  silver  that  should  be  found  there,  should  b^*. 
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long  to  the  crown.    This  proposal  was  approved  of 
by  the  council. 

As  long  as  the  whole,  or  the  greater  part  of  the 
gold  which  the  first  adventurers  imported  into  Eu- 
rope was  got  by  so  very  easy  a  method  as  the  plun- 
dering of  the  defenceless  natives,  it  was  not  perhaps 
very  difficult  to  pay  even  this  heavy  tax ;  but  when 
the  natives,  in  were  once  fairly  ^tript  of  all  that  they 
had,  which,  in  St.  Domingo,  and  in  all  the  oth  er 
countries  discovered  by  Columbus,  was  done  com- 
pletely in  six  or  eight  years,  and  when,  in  order  to 
find  more,  i%  had  become  necessary  to  dig  for  it  in 
the  mines,  there  was  no  longer  any  possibility  of 
paying  this  tax.  The  rigorous  exaction  of  it,  ac- 
cordingly, first  occasioned,  it  is  said,  the  total  aban- 
doning of  the  mines  of  St.  Domingo,  which  have  ne-^ 
ver  been  wrought  since.  It  was  soon  reduced,  there- 
fore, to  a  third ;  then^to  a  fifth ;  afterwards  to  a  tenth, 
and  at  last  a  twentieth  part  of  the  gross  produce  of 
the  gold  mines.  The  tax  upon  silver  continued  for  a 
long  time  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  gross  produce. '  It  was 
reduced  to  a  tenth  only  in  the  course  of  the  present 
century.  But  the  first  adventurers  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  much  interested  about  silver.  Nothing  less 
precious  than  gold  seemedworthy  of  their  attention. 

All  the  other  enterprises  of  the  Spaniards  in  the 
new  world,  subsequent  to  those  of  Columbus,  seem 
to  have  been  prompted  by  the  same  motive.  It  was 
the  sacred  thirst  of  gold  that  carried  Oieda,  Nicues- 
sa,  and  Vasco  Nugnes  de  Balboa,  to  the  Isthmus  of 
Darien  y  that  carried  Cortes  to  Mexico,  Almagro 
and  Pizarro  to  Chili  and  Peru.  When  those  ad- 
venturers arrived  upon  any  unknown  coast,  their 
first  inquiry  was  always  if  there  was  any  gold  to 
be  found  there ;  and  according  to  the  information 
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which  they  received  conceroing  thii  particular^  they 
determined  either  to  quit  the  country  or  to  settle 
in  it. 

Of  all  those  expensive  and  uncertain  prqects, 
however,  which  bring  bankruptcy  upon  the  greater 
part  of  the  people  who  engage  in  them,  there  is 
none  perhaps  nK>re  perfectly  ruinous  than  the  search 
after  new  silver  and  gold  mines.  It  is  perhaps  the 
most  disadvantageous  lottery  in  the  world,  or  Ae 
one  in  which  the  gain  of  those  who  d«aw  the  prizes 
bears  the  least  proportion  to  the  loss  of  those  who. 
draw  the  blanks ;  for  though  the  prizes  are  few, 
and  the  blanks  many,  the  common  prize  of  a  ticket 
is  the  whole  fortune  of  a  very  rich  man.  Projects 
of  mining,  instead^of  replacing  t|ie  capital  employed 
in  them,  together  with  the  ordinary  profits  of  stock, 
commonly  absorb  both  capital  and  profit.  They  are 
the  projects,  therefore,  to  which,  of  all  others,  a  pru- 
dent lawgiver,  who  desired  to  increase  the  capital 
of  his  nation,  would  least  chuse  to  give  any  extra- 
ordinary encouragement,  or  to  turn  towards  them 
a  greater  share  of  that  capital  than  what  would  go 
to  them  of  its  own  accord.  Such,  in  reality,  is  the 
absurd  confidence  which  almost  all  men  have  in 
their  own  good  fortune,  that  wherever  there  is  the 
least  probability  of  success,  too  great  a  share  of  it 
is  apt  to  go  to  them  of  its  own  accord. 

But  though  the  judgment  of  sober  reason  and  ex- 
perience concerning  such  projects  has  always  been 
extremely  unfavourable,  that  of  human  avidity  has 
commonly  been  quite  otherwise.  The  same  passion 
which  has  suggested  to  so  many  people  the  absurd 
idea  of  the  philosopher's  stone,  has  suggested  to 
others  the  equally  absurd  one  of  immense  rich  mines 
of  gold  and  silver.    They  did  not  consider  that  the 
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value  of  those*  metals  has,  in  all  ag»  and  nationf, 
arisen  chiefly  from  their  scarcity,  and  that  their  scar- 
city has  arisen  from  the  very  small  quantities  of 
them  which  nature  has  anywhere  deposited  in  one 
place,  from  the  hard  and  intractable  substances  with 
which  she  has  almost  everywhere  surrounded  those 
small  quantities,  and  consequently  from  the  labour 
and  expense  which  are  everywhere  necessary  in  or- 
der to  penetrate,  and  get  at  thenu  They  flattered 
themselves  th§t  veins  of  tbose  metals  might  in  many 
places  be  found,  as  large  and  as  abundant  as  those 
which  are  commonly  found  of  lead,  or  copper,  or 
tin,  or  iron*  The  dream  of  Sir  Waker  Raleigh, 
concerning  the  golden  city  and  country  of  El  Do- 
xado,  may  satisfy  us,  that  even  wise  men  are  not  al- 
ways exempt  from  such  strange  delusions.  More 
than  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  that  great 
man,  the  Jesuit  Gumila  was  still  convinced  of  tte 
reality  of  that  wonderful  country,  and  expressed 
with  great  warmth,  and,  I  dare  say,  with  great  sin* 
cerity,  how  happy  he  should  be  to  carry  the  light  of 
the  gospel  to  a  people  who  could  so  well  reward  the 
pious  labours  of  their  missionary. 

In  the  countries  first  discovered  by  the  Spaniards, 
no  gold  and  silver  mines  are  at  present  known  which 
are  supposed  to  be  worth  the  working.  Thd  quan- 
tities of  those  metals  which  <he  first  adventurers  are 
said  to  have  found  there,  had  probably  been  very 
much  magnified,  as  well  as  the  fertility  of  the  mines 
which  were  wrought  immediately  after  the  first  dis- 
covery. What  those  adventurers  were  reported  to 
have  found,  however,  was  sufficient  to  inflame  the 
avidity  of  all  their  countrymen.  Every  Spaniard 
who  sailed  to  America  expected  to  find  an  £1  Do* 
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rado.  Fortune  too  did  upon  this  what  she  has  done 
upon  very  few  other  occasions.  She  realized  in  some 
measure  the  extravagant  hopes  of  her  votaries ;  and 
in  the  discovery  and  conquest  of  Mexico  and  Peru 
(of  which  the  one  happened  about  thirty,  the  other 
about  forty,  years  after  the  first  expedition  of  Co- 
lumbus), she  presented  them  with  something  not 
very  unlike  that  profusion  of  the  precious  metals 
which  they  sought  for. 

A  project  of  commerce  to  the  East  Indies,  there- 
fore, gave  occasion  to  the  first  discovery  of  the  West. 
A  project  of  conquest  gave  occasion  to  all  the  esta- 
blishments of  the  Spaniards  in  those  newly  discover- 
ed countries.  The  motive  which  excited  them  to 
this  conquest  was  a  project  of  gold  and  silver  mmes ; 
and  a  course  of  accidents,  which  no  human  wisdom 
could  foresee,  rendered  this  project  much  more  suc- 
cessful than  the  undertakers  had  any  reasonable 
grounds  for  expecting. 

The  first  adventurers  of  all  the  other  nations  of 
Europe  who  attempted  to  make  settlements  in 
America,  were  animated  by  the  like  chimerical 
views;  but  they  were  not  equally  successful.  It 
was  more  than  a  hundred  years  after  the  first  set- 
tlemeni  of  the  Brazils,  before  any  silver,  gold,  or 
diamond  mines,  were  discovered  there.  In  the 
English,  French,  Dutch,  and  Danish  colonies,  none 
have  ever  yet  been  discovered,  at  least  none  that 
are  at  present  supposed  to  be  worth  the  working. 
The  first  English  settlers  in  North  America,  how- 
ever, offered  a  fifth  of  all  th^  gold  and  silver  which 
should  be  found  there  to  the  king,  as  a  motive  for 
granting  them  their  patents.  In  the  patents  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  to  the  London  and  Plymouth  com- 
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panies^  to  the  council  of  Plymouth,  &c.  this  fifth 
was  accordingly  reserved  to  the  crown.  To  the 
expectation  of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  those 
first  settlers,  too,  joined  that  of  discovering  a  north- 
west  passage  to  the  Edst  Indies.  They  have  hi- 
therto been  disappointed  in  both. 

PART.  IL 

^    Causeii  of  the  Prosperity  of  New  Colonies. 

The  colony  of  a  civilized  nation  which  takes  pos- 
session either  of  a  waste  country,  or  of  one  so  thinly 
inhabited  that  the  natives  easily  give  place  to  the 
new  settlers,  advances  more  rapidly  to  wealth  and 
greatness  than  any  other  human  society. 

The  colonies  carry  out  with  them  a  knowledge  of 
agriculture  and  of  other  useful  arts,  superior  to  what 
can  grow  up  of  its  own  accord  in  the  course  of  many 
centuries  among  savage  and  barbarous  nations.  They 
carry  out  with  them,  too,  the  habit  of  subordination, 
some  notion  of  the  regular  government  which  takes 
place  in  their  own  country,  of  the  system  of  laws 
which  support  it,  and  of  a  regular  administration 
of  justice  ;  and  they  naturally  establish  something 
of  the  same  kind  in  tlie  new  settlement ;  but  among 
savage  and  barbarous  nations,  the  natural  progress 
of  law  and  government  is  still  slower  than  the  na- 
tural progress  of  arts,  after  law  and  government 
have  been  so  far  established  as  is  necessary  for 
their  protection.  Every  colonist  gets  more  land 
than  he  can  possibly  cultivate.  He  has  no  rent, 
and  scarce  any  taxes,  to  pay.  No  landlord  shares 
with  him  in  its  produce,  and  the  share  of  the  so- 
vereign is  commonly  but  a  trifle.     He  has  every  mo- 
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tive  to  render  as  great  2^  possible  a  produce  which 
is  thus  to  be  almost  entirely  his  own.  But  his  land 
is  commonly  so  extensive,  that,  with  all  his  own  iiv- 
dustry,  and  with  all  the  industiy  of  other  peo|ile 
whom  he  can  get  to  employ,  he  can  seldom  make 
'  it  produce  the  tenth  part  of  what  it  is  capable  of 
producing.  He  is  eager,  therefore,  to  collect  la^ 
bourers  from  all  quarter^  and  to  reward  them  with 
the  most  liberal  wages.  But  those  liberal  wages, 
joined  to  the  plenty  and  cheapness  of  Isa^  soon 
make  those  labourers  leave  him,  in  order  to  become 
landlords  themselves,  and  to  reward  with  equal  li- 
berality  other  labourers,  who  soon  leave  them  for 
the  same  reason  that  they  left  their  first  master. 
The  liberal  reward  of  labour  encourages  marriage. 
The  children,  during  the  tender  years  of  infancy, 
are  well  fed  and  properly  taken  care  of;  and  n^en 
they  are  grown  up,  the  value  of  their  labour  grei^y 
overpays  their  maintenance.  When  arrived  at  ma- 
turity,  the  high  price  of  labour,  and  the  low  price  of 
land>  enable  them  to  establish  themselves  in  the  same 
manner  as  their  fathers  did  befwe  them. 

In  other  countries,  rent  and  profit  eat  up  wages, 
and  the  two  superior  orders  of  people  oppress  the 
inferior  one ;  but  in  new  colonies,  the  interest  of  the 
two  superior  orders  obliges  them  to  treat  the  infe- 
rior one  with  more  generosity  and  humanity,  at  least 
where  that  inferior  one  is  not  in  a  state  of  slavery. 
Waste  lands,  of  the  greatest  natural  fertility,  are  to 
be  had  for  a  trifle.  The  increase  of  revenue  which 
the  proprietor,  who  is  always  the  undertaker,  ex- 
pects  from  their  improvement,  constitutes  his  profit, 
vrhich  in  these  circumstances  is  commonly  very  great ; 
but  this  great  profit  cannot  be  made,  without  em- 
ploying the  labour  of  other  people  in  clearing,  and 
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cidtivating  the  land ;  and  the  disproportion  between 
tbe  great  eictent  of  the  land  and  the  small  number 
of  the  people,  which  commonly  takes  place  in  new 
colonies,  makes  it  difficalt  for  Um  to  get  th»  labour. 
He  does  not,  therefore,  dispute  about  wages,  but  i9 
willing  to  employ  labour  at  any  price*  Tbe  high 
wages  of  labour  encourage  population.  The  cheap- 
ness and  plenty  of  good  land  ^courage  improvement, 
and  enable  the  proprietor  to  pay  those  high  wages, 
in  those  wages  consists  almost  tbe  whole  price  of 
tbe  land  ;  and  though  they  are  high^  considered  as 
the  wages  of  labocir,  they  are  low,  considered  as  the 
price  of  what  is  so  very  valuable.  What  encoun^es 
the  progress  of  population  and  improvement,  encou^ 
rages  that  of  real  wealth  and  greatness. 

The  progress  of  many  of  tbe  ancient  Gredk  ceio- 
Hies  towards  wealth  and  greatness  seems  a«covdingfy 
to  have  been  very  rapid.  In  the  course  of  a  oentnrjr 
or  two,  several  of  them  appear  to  have  rivalled,  and 
even  to  have  surpassed,  their  mother  cities.  Syra^ 
cuae  and  Agrigentura  in  Sicily,  Tarentum  andLocri 
ia  Italy,  £phesus  and  Miletus  in  Lesser  Asia,  ap« 
pear,  by  aH  accounts,  to  have  been  at  least  equal  t^ 
any  of  l^he  oeities  of  ancient  Greece.  Though  poster 
laar^in  tbeii  establishment,  yet  laU  die  arts  (tfrefine- 
isent,  i^osophy,  poetry,  and  eloquence,  seem  to 
have  been  cultivated  as  early,  and'  to  have  been  im- 
proved asi  hi^y  in  them  as  in  any  part  of  the  mo^ 
tber  country.  The  schools  of  the  two  oldest  Greek 
philosophers,,  those  of  Thales  and  Pyths^ras,  wero^ 
established,  it  is  remarkaUe,  not  ini  andent  Greece; 
but  the  one  in  an  Asiatic,  the  other  in  an  Italian 
colony.  AU  those  colonies  had  establifihed  them- 
selves in  OQiintnbestinhabited  by  savage^aod  barbarous 
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Bations,.  who  easily  gave  place  to  'the  new  settlers.; 
They  had  plenty  of  good  land ;  and  as  they  were  al- 
together independent  of  the  mother  city,  they  were 
at  liberty  to  manage  their  own  afiBatirs  in  the  way  that 
they  judged  was  most  suitable  to  their  own  interest. 

The  history  of  the  Roman  colonies  is  by  no  means 
so  brilliant.  Some  of  them^  indeed,  such  as  Flo- 
rence, have,  in  the  course  of  many  ages,  and  after 
the  fall  of  the  mother  city,  grown  up  to  be  consi- 
derable states.  But  the  progress  of  no  one  of  them 
seems  ever  to  have  been  very  rapid.  They  were  all 
established  in  conquered  provinces,  which  in  most 
cases  h^d  been  fully  inhid)ited  before.  The  quanti- 
ty of  land  assigned  to  each  colonist  was  seldom  very 
considerable,  and,  as  the  colony  was  not  independent, 
they  were  not  always  at  liberty  to  manage  their  owd 
afisdrs  in  the  way  that  they  judged  was  most  suitable 
to  their  own  interest. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  European  colonies 
established  in  America  and  the  West  Indks  resemble, 
and  even  greatly  surpass,  those  of  ancient  Greece. 
In  their  dependency  upon  the  mother  state,  they  re- 
semble those  of  ancient  Rome ;  but  their  preat  dis- 
tance from  Europe  has  in  all  of  them  alleviated  more 
or  less  the  effects  of  this  dependency.    Their  situa- 
tion has  placed  them  less  in  the  view,  and  less  in  the 
power  of  their  mother  country.     In  pursuing  thetr 
interest  their  own  way,  their  conduct  has  upon  ma- 
ny occasions  been  overlooked,  either  because  not 
known  or  not  understood  in  Europe  j  and  upon  some 
occasions  it  has  been  fairly  suffered  and  submitted 
to,  because  their  distance  rendered  it  difficult  to  re* 
strain  it.    Even  the  violent  and  arbitrary  govern^ 
ment  of  Spain  has,  upon  many  occasions,  been  obli^« 
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ed  to  recall   or  soften  the  orders  which  had  been 
giVen  for  the  government  of  her  colonies,  for  fear  of 
a  general  insurrection.    The  progress  of  all  the  Euro- 
pean colonies  in  wealth,  p<^ulation,  and  improve  - 
ment,  has  accordingly  been  very  great. 

The  crown  of  Spain,  by  its  share  of  the  gold  and 
silver,  derived  some  revenue  from  its  colonies  from 
the  moment  of  their  first  ertablishment.    It  was  a 
revenue,  too,  of  a  nature  to  excite  in  human  avidity 
the  most  extravagant  expectation  of  still  greater 
riches.    The  Spanish  colonies,  therefore,  from  the 
moment  of  their  first  establishment,  attracted  very 
much  the  attention  of  their  mother  country ;  while 
those  of  the  other  European  nations  were  for  a  long 
time  in  a  great  measure  neglected.    The  former  did 
not,  perhaps,  thrive  the  better  in  consequence  of  this 
attention,  nor  the  Is^ter  the  worse  in  consequence  c^ 
this  neglect.    In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  coun- 
try which  they  in  some  measure  possess,  the  Spanish 
colonies  are  considered  as  less  populous  and  thriving 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  European  nation. 
The  progress  even  of  the  Spanish  colonies,  however, 
in  pqMiIation  and  improvement,  has  certainly  been 
very  rapid  and  very  great.   The  city  of  Lima,  found- 
ed since  the  conquest,  is  represented  by  Ulloa  as 
containing  fifty  thousand  inhabitants  near  thirty 
years  ago.    Quito,  which  had  been  but  a  miserable 
hamlet  of  Indians,  is  represented  by  the  same  author 
as  in  his  time  equally  populous.    Gemelii  Carreri, 
a  pretended  traveller,  it  is  ssdd^  indeed,  but  who 
seems  everywhere  to  have  written  upon  extreme 
good  information,  represents  the  city  of  Mexico  as 
containing  a  hundred  thousand  inhabitants ;  2l  num- 
ber which,  in  spite  of  all  the  exagg^ations  of  the 
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Spanish  writers^  is  probably  more  than  five  times 
greater  than  what  it  contained  in  the  time  of  Mon- 
tezuma.     These  numbers  exceed  greatly  those  of 
Boston^  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  the  three 
greatest  cities  of  the  English  colonies.     Before  the 
conquest  of  the  Spaniards,  there  were  no  cattle  fit 
for  draught,  either  in  Mexico  or  Peru.     The  lama 
was  their  only  beast  of  burden,  and  its  strength 
seems  to  have  been  a  good  deal  inferior  to  that  of  a 
common  ass.    The  plough  was  unknown  among 
them.   They  were  ignorant  of  the  use  of  iron.  They 
had  no  coined  money,  nor  any  established  instrument 
of  commerce  of  any  kind.  Their  commerce  was  car- 
ried on  by  barter.  A  sort  of  wooden  spade  was  their 
principal  instrument  of  agriculture.    Sharp  stones 
served  them  for  knives  and  hatchets  to  cut  with ; 
fish-bones,  and  the  hard  sinews  of  certain  animals, 
served  them  with  needles  to  sew  with ;  and  these 
seem  to  have  been  their  principal  instruments  of  trade. 
In  this  state  of  things,  it  seems  impossible  that  either 
of  those  empires  could  have  been  so  much  improved 
or  so  well  cultivated  as  at  present,  when  they  are 
plentifully  furnished  with  all  sorts  of  European  cat- 
tle, and  when  the  use  of  iron,  of  the  plough,  and  of 
many  of  the  arts  of  Europe,  have  been  introduced 
among  them.    But  the  populousness  <^  every  coun^* 
try  must  be  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of  its  im- 
provement and  cultivation.   In  spite  of  the  crud  de- 
struction of  the  natives  which  followed  the  conquest, 
these  two  great  empires  are  probably  more  populous 
now  than  they  ever  were  before ;  and  the  people  are 
surely  very  different ;  for  we  must  acknowledge,  I 
apprehend,  that  the  Spanish  Creoles  are  in  many  re- 
spects superior  to  the  ancient  Indians. 
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After  the  settlements  of  the  Spaniards,  that  of  the 
Portuguese  in  Brazil  is  the  oldest  of  any  European 
nation  in  America.  But  fis  for  a  long  time  after  the 
first  discovery  neither  gold  nor  silver  mines  were 
found  in  it,  and  as  it  affi>rded  upon  that  account 
little  or  no  revenue  to  the  crown,  it  was  for  a  long 
time  in  a  great  measure  neglected  ;  and  during  this 
state  of  neglect  it  grew  up  to  be  a  great  and  power- 
ful colony.  While  Portugal  was  under  the  dominion 
of  Spain,  Brazil  was  attacked  by  the  Dutch,  who 
got  possession  of  seven  of  the  fourteen  provinces  in- 
to which  it  is  divided.  They  expected  soon  to  con* 
quer  the  other  seven,  when  Portugal  recovered  its 
independency  by  the  elevation  of  the  family  of  Bra- 
ganza  to  the  throne.  The  Dutch,  then,  as  enemies 
to  the  Spaniards,  became  friends  to  the  Portuguese, 
who  were  likewise  the  enemies  of  the  Spaniards. 
They  agreed,  therefore,  to  leave  that  part  of  Brazil 
which  they  had  not  conquered  to  the  king  of  Portu* 
gal,  who  agreed  to  leave  that  part  which  they  had 
conquered  to  them,  as  a  matter  not  worth*^  disput* 
ing  about,  with  such  good  allies.  But  the  Dutch 
government  soon  began  to  oppress  the  Portuguese 
colonists,  who,  instead  of  amusing  themselves  with 
complaints,  took  arms  against  their  new  masters, 
and  by  their  own  valour  and  resolution,  with  the 
connivance,  indeed,  but  without  any  avowed  assist- 
ance from  the  mother  country,  drove  them  out  of 
Brazil.  The  Dutch,  therefore,  finding  it  impossible 
to  keep  any  part  of  the  country  to  themselves,  were 
contented  that  it  shqUld  be  entirely  restored  to  the 
crown  oi  Portugal.  In  this  colony  there  are  said  to 
be  more  than  six  hundred  thousand  people,  either 
Portuguese  or  descended  from  Portuguese,  Creoles, 
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mulattoes,  and  a  mixed  race  between  Portuguese 
and  Brazilians.  No  one  colony  in  America  is  sup- 
posed to  contain  so  great  a  number  of  people  of  Eu- 
ropean extraction  • 

Towards  the  end  of  the  fifteenth,  and  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  Spain  and 
Portugal  were  the  two  great  naval  powers  upon  the 
ocean  j  for  though  the  commerce  of  Venice  extend- 
ed  to  every  part  of  Europe,  its  fleet  had  scarce  ever 
sailed  beyond  the  Mediterranean.    The  Spaniards, 
in  virtue  of  the  first  discovery,  claimed  all  America 
as  their  own ;  and  though  they  could  not  liinder  so 
^  great  a  naval  power  as  that  of  Portugal  from  set- 
tling in  Brazil,  such  was  at  that  time  the  terror  of 
their  name,  that  the  greater  part  of  die  other  na* 
tions  of  Europe  were  afraid  to  establish  themselves 
in  any  other  part  of  that  great  continent.   *The 
French,  who  attempted  to  settle  in^  Florida,  were  all 
murdered  by  the  Spaniards.    But  the  declension  of 
the  naval  power  of  this  latter  nation,  in  consequence 
of  the  defeat  or  miscarriage  of  what  they  called  their 
invincible  armada,  which  happened  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  put  it  out  of  l!heir  power 
to  obstruct  any  longer  the  settlements  of  the  other 
European  nations.   In  the  course  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  therefore,  the  English,  French,  Dutch, 
Danes,  and  Swedes,  all  the  great  natiQUs  who  had 
any  ports  upon  the  ocean,  attempted  to  make  some 
settlements  in  the  new  wwld. 

The  Swedes  established  themselves  in  New  Jer* 
sey ;  and  the  number  of  Swedish  families  still  to  be 
found  there  sufficiently  demonstrates,  that  this  colo- 
ny was  very  likely  to  prosper,  had  it  been  protect- 
ed by  the  mother  country.    But  being  qeglected  by 
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Sweden,  it  was  soon  swallowed  up  by  the  Dutch 
colony  of  New  York,  which  again,  in  1674,  fell  un- 
der the  dominion  of  the  English. 

The  small  islands  of  St.  Thomas  and  Santa  Cruz, 
are  the  only  countries  in  the  iiew  world  that  have 
ever  been  possessed  by  the  Danes.  These  little  set- 
tlements, too,  were  under  the  government  of  an  ex- 
clusive company,  which  had  the  sole  right,  both  of 
purchasing  the  surplus  produce  of  the  colonies,  and 
of  siipplying  them  with  such  goods  of  other  countries 
as  they  wanted,  and  which,  therefore,  both  in  its  pur- 
chases and  sales,  had  not  only  the  power  of  oppres- 
sing them,  but  the  greatest  temptation  to  do  so. 
The  government  of  an  exclusive  company  of  mer- 
chants is,  perhaps,  the  worst  of  all  governments  for 
any  country  whatever.  It  was  not,  however,  able 
to  stop  altogether  the  progress  of  these  colonies, 
though  it  rendered  it  more  slow  and  languid.  The 
late  king  of  Denmark  dissolved  this  company,  and 
since  that  time  the  prosperity  of  these  colonies  ha9 
been  very  great. 

The  Dutch  settlements  in  the  West,  as  well  as 
those  in  the  East  Indies,  were  originally  put  under 
the  government  of  an  exclusive  company^  The  pro- 
gress of  some  of  them,  therefore,  though  it  has  been 
considerable  in  comparison  with  that  of  almost  any 
country  that  has  been  long  peopled  and  established, 
has  been  languid  and  slow  in  comparison  with  that 
of  the  greater  part  of  new  colonies.  The  colony 
of  Surinam,  though  very  considerable,  is  still  infe- 
rior to  the  greater  part  of  the  sugar  colonies  of  the 
other  European  nations.  The  colony  of  Nova  Bel* 
gia,  now  divided  into  the  two  provinces  of  New 
York  and  New  Jersey,  wfuld  probably  have  sooti 
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become  considerable  too,  even  though  it  had  remain^ 
ed  under  the  government  of  tlie  Dutch*  The  plen^ 
ty  and  cheapness  of  good  land  are  such  powerful 
causes  of  prosperity,  that  the  very  worst  government 
is  scarce  capable  of  checking  altogeth^  the  efficacy 
of  their  operation.  The  great  distance,  too,  from 
the  mother  country,  would  enable  the  colonists  to 
evade  more  or  less,  by  amusing,  the  monopdy 
which  the  company  engoyed  against  them.  At  pre- 
sent, the  company  allows  all  Dutch  ships  to  trade  to 
Surinam,  upon  paying  two  and  a  half  per  cent  upon 
the  value  of  their  cargo  for  a  license ;  and  only  re- 
serves to  itself  exclusively,  the  direct  tiade  from 
Africa  to  America,  which  consists  almost  entirely  in 
the  slave  trade.  This  relaxation  in  the  exclusive 
privileges  of  the  company,  is  probably  the  principal 
cause  of  that  degree  of  prosperity  which  that  cc^ny 
at  present  enjoys.  Curafoa  and  Eustatia,  the  two 
principal  islands  belonging  to  the  Dutch,  are  free 
ports,  open  to  the  ships  of  all  nations ;  and  this  firee^ 
dom,  in  the  midst  of  better  colonies,  whose  pwts  are 
open  to  those  of  one  nation  only,  has  been  die  great 
cause  of  the  prosperity  of  those  two  barren  idands. 
The  French  colony  of  Canada  was,  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  last  century,  and  some  part  of  the 
present,  under  the  government  of  an  exclusive  com- 
pany. Under  so  un&vourable  an  administration,  its 
progress  was  necessarily  very  slow,  in  comparison 
with  that  of  other  new  colonies ;  but  it  became  much 
more  rapid  when  this  company  was  dfasolved,  after 
the  fall  of  what  is  called  the  Mississippi  scheme. 
When  the  English  got  possessum  of  this  country, 
they  found  in  it  near  double  the  number  of  inhabil^ 
ants  which  father  Charl^ix  had  assigned  to  it  be- 
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tfnm  twenty  and  thirt|r  years  before.  That  Jesuit 
had  travelled  over  the  whole  country,  and  had  no 
incUnation  to  represent  it  as  less  inconsiderable  than 
it  really  was. 

Tlie  French  colony  of  St.  Domingo  was  establish- 
ed by  pirates  and  freebooters,  who,  for  a  long  time, 
neither  reqaired  the  protection,  nor  acknowledged 
the  authority  of  France ;  and  when  that  race  of  ban- 
ditti became  so  far  citizens  as  to  acknowledge  this 
authority,  it  was  for  a  long  time  necessary  to  exer- 
cise it  with  very  great  gentleness.  During  this  pe« 
riod,  the  population  and  improvement  of  this  cdony 
increased  very  fast.  Even  the  oppression  of  the  ex- 
elusive  company,  to  which  it  was  for  some  time  sub- 
jected with  all  the  other  colonies  of  France,  though 
it  no  doubt  retarded,  had  not  been  able  to  stop  its 
progress  altogether.  The  course  of  its  prosperity  re- 
turned as  soon  as  it  was  relieved  from  that  oppres- 
sion. It  is  now  the  most  important  of  the  sugar  co- 
lonies of  the  West  Indies,  and  its  produce  is  said  to 
foe  greater  Chan  that  of  all  the  English  sugar  colo- 
nies put  U^ether.  The  other  sugar  colonies  of 
France  are  in  general  all  wry  thriving. 

But  there  are  no  colonies  of  vfhictk  the  progress 
has  been  more  rapid  than  that  of  the  Eo^ish  in 
North  America. 

Plenty  of  good  land,  and  liberty  to  manage  their 
own  itfairs  their  own  way,  seem  to  be  the  two  great 
causes  of  the  prosperity  of  all  new  colonies. 

In  the  plenty  of  good  land,  the  English  colonies 
of  North  America,  though  no  doubt  very  abun- 
dantly provided,  are,  however,  inferior  to  those  of 
the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese,  and  not  superior  to 
some  of  those  possessed  by  the  Srench  before  the 
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late  W2L\\  But  the  pkditical  iastitutions  of  the  Eng- 
lish colonies  have  been  more  favoufable  to  the  ioi- 
proveoient  and  cultivation  of  this  land^  than  those 
of  the  other  three  nations. 

Firstf  The  engrossing  of  uncultivated  land^  though 
it  has  by  no  means  been  prevented  altogether^  has 
been  more  restrained  in  the  English  colooies  than  in 
any  othen  The  colony  law,  which  imposes  upon  eve- 
ry proprietor  the  obligation  of  improving  and  culti- 
vating, within  a  limited  time,  a  certain  prq^rtion 
of  his  lands,  and  which,  in  case  of  failure,  declares 
those  neglected  lands  grantable  to  any  other  person; 
though  it  has  not  perhaps  been  very  strictly  execut- 
ed, has,  however,  had  some  effect. 

Secondly  J  In  Pennsylvania  there  is  no  right  of  pri- 
mogeniture, and  lands,  like  moveables,  are  divided 
equally  among  all  the  children  c^  the  family.  In 
three  of  the  provinces  of  New  England,  thii  cddest 
has  only  a  double  share,  as  in  the  Mosmcal  Jaw. 
Though  in  those  provinces,  therefore,  too  great  a 
quantity  of  land  should  sometimes  b^  engrossed  by 
a  particular  individwd,  it  is  likely,  in  the  course  c£ 
a  generation  or  two^  to  be  sufficiently  divided  i^aia. 
In  the  other  English  colonies,  indeed,  the  right  of 
primogeniture  takes  place,  as  in  the  law  of  Ei^land : 
But  in  all  the  EngUsh  colonies,  the  tenure,  of  the 
lands,  which  are  all  held  by  free  soccage,  facilitates 
alienation  y  and  the  grantee  of  an  extensive*  tract 
of  land  generally  finds  it  for  his  interest  to  alknate, 
as  fast  as  he  can,  the  greater  part  of  it,  reserving 
only  a  small  quit-rent.  In  the  £^[Mmisb  and  Portu- 
guese colonies,  what  is  called  the  right  of  mi^oimz- 
zo  takes  place  in  the  succession  of  all  those  great 
estates  to  which  any  title  of  honour  is  aimexed. 
1 
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Such  estates  go  all  to  one  person,  and  are  in  efiect 
entailed  and  unalienable.  The  French  colonies,  in- 
deed, are  subject  to  the  custom  of  Paris,  which,  in 
the  inheritance  of  land,  is  much  more  favourable  to 
the  younger  children  than  the  law  of  England*  But, 
in  the  French  colonies,  if  any  part  of  an  estate,  held 
by  the  noble  tenure  of  chivalry  and  homage,  is  alie- 
nated, it  is,  for  a  limited  time,  subject  to  the  right  of 
redemption,  either  by  the  heir  of  the  superior  or  by 
the  heir  of  the  family ;  and  all  the  largest  estates  of 
the  country  are  held  by  such  noble  tenures,  which 
necessarily  embarrass  alienation.  But,  in  a  new  co- 
lony, a  great  uncultivated  estate  is  likely  to  be  much 
more  speedily  divided  by  aUenation  than  by  succes- 
sion* The  plenty  and  cheapness  of  good  land,  it  has 
already  been  observed,  are  the  principal  causes  of  the 
rapid  prosperity  of  new  colonies.  The  engrossing  of 
land,  in  effect,  destroys  this  plenty  and  cheapn^. 
The  engrossing  of  uncultivated  land,  besides,  is  the 
greatest  obstrnction  to  its  improvement ;  but  the  la- 
bour that  is  employed  in  the  improvement  and  culti- 
vation of  land  afibrds  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
produce  to  the  society.  The  produce  of  labour,  in 
this  case,  pays  not  only  its  own  wages  and  the  profit 
of  the  stock  which  employs  it,  but  the  rent  of  the 
land  too  upon  which  it  is  employed.  The  labour  of 
the  English  colonies,  therefore,  being  more  employed 
in  the  improvement  and  cultivation  of  land,  is  likely 
to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable  produce  than 
that  of  any  of  the  other  three  nations,  which,  by  the 
engros^ng  of  land,  is  more  or  less  diverted  towards 
other  employments. 

Thirdfyj  The  labour  of  the  English  colonists  is 
not  only  likely  to  afford  a  greater  and  more  valuable 
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produce,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  moderation  of 
their  taxes,  a  greater  proportion  of  this  produce  be- 
longs to  themselves,  which  they  may  store  up  and 
employ  in  putting  into  motion  a  still  greater  quan^ 
tity  of  labour.  The  English  colonists  have  never 
yet  contributed  anything  towards  the  defence  of 
the  mother  country,  or  towards  the  support  of  its 
civil  government  They  themselves,  on  the  con- 
trary, have  hitherto  been  defended  almost  entirely 
at  the  expense  of  the  moUier  country ;  but  the  ex- 
pense of  fleets  and  armies  is  out  of  all  proportion 
greater  than  the  necessary  expense  of  civil  govern- 
ment. The  expense  of  their  own  civil  government 
has  always  been  very  moderate.  It  has  generally 
been  confined  to  what  was  necessary  for  paying 
competent  salaries  to  the  governor,  to  the  judges, 
and  to  some  other  officers  of  police,  and  for  maiq- 
taining  a  few  of  the  most  useful  public  works.  The 
expense  of  the  civil  establishment  of  Massachusetts 
Bay,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  dis- 
turbances, used  to  be  but  about  ^18,000  a*year ;  that 
of  New  Hampshire  and  Hhode  Island,  j£3500each  ; 
that  of  Connecticut,  ^4000 ;  that  of  New  York 
and  Pennsylvania,  ^4500  each ;  that  of  New  Jer- 
sey, j?1200 ;  that  of  Virginia  and  South  Canv 
lina,  ^8000  each.  The  civil  establishments  of  Nova 
Scotia  and  Georgia  are  partly  supported  by  an  an- 
nual grant  of  parliament  j  but  Nova  Scotia  pays, 
besides,  about  £1000  a-year  towards  the  public  ex- 
penses of  the  colony,  and  (jreorgia  about  j^asoo 
a-year.  All  the  different  civil  establishments  in 
North  America,  in  short,  exclusiye  of  those  of 
Maryland  and  North  Carolina,  o£  which  no  exact 
account  has  been  got,  did  not,  before  the  commence- 
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ment  of  the  present  disturbances^  cost  the  inhabit 
tants  above  ^64,700  a-year;  an  ever  memorable 
example,  at  bow  small  an  expense  three  millions  of 
people  may  not  only  be  governed,  but  well  govern- 
ed. The  most  important  part  of  the  expense  of  go* 
vernment,  indeed,  that  of  defence  and  protection,  has 
constantly  fallen  upon  the  mother  country*  The  ce- 
remonial, too,  of  the  civil  government  in  the  colo* 
nies,  upon  the  reception  of  a  new  governor,  upon 
the  opening  of  a  new  assembly,  &c.  though  suffi- 
ciently decent,  is  not  accompanied  with  any  expen^ 
sive  pomp  or  parade.  Their  ecclesiastioal  government 
is  conducted  upon  a  plan  equally  frugal.  Tithes  are 
unknown  among  them ;  and  their  clergy,  who  are 
far  from  being  numerous,  are  .maintained  either  by 
moderate  stipends,  or  by  the  voluntary  contributions 
of  the  people.  The  power  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
on  the  contrary,  derives  some  su}q[M)rt  firom  the  taxes 
levied  upon  their  coloaaies»  France,  indeed,  has  ne- 
ver drawn  any  considerable  revenue  from  its  colo- 
nies, the  taxes  which  it  levies  upon,  them  being  ge- 
nerally spent  among  them.  But  the  colony  govern- 
ment of  all  these  three  nations  is  conducted  upon  a 
much  more  extensive  plan,  and  is  accbmpanied  with 
a  much  more  expensive  ceremonial  The  sums  spent 
upon  the  reception  of  a  new  viceroy  of  Peru,  for  ex- 
ample, have  frequently  been  enormous.  Such  cere- 
monials are  not  only  real  taxes  paid  by  the  rich  co- 
lonists upon  those  particular  occasions^  but  they 
serve  to  introduce  anK»ig  them  the  habit  of  vanity 
and  expense  upon  all  other  occasions.  They  are 
not  only  very  grievous  occasional  taxes»  but  they 
contribute  to  estajbli^  perpetual  taxes,  of  the  same 
kind,  still  more  grievous ;  the  ruinous  taxes  of  pri- 
vate luxury  and  extravagance.    In  the  colonies  of 
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all  those  three  nations,  too,  the  ecclesiastical  govefrn- 
ment  is  extremely  oppressive.  Tithes  take  place  in 
all  of  them,  and  are  levied  with  the  utmost  rigour  in 
those  of  Spain  and  PortugaL  All  of  them,  besides, . 
are  oppressed  with  a  numerous  race  of  mendicant 
friars,  whose  beggary  being  not  only  licensed,  but 
consecrated  by  religion,  is  a  most  grievous  tax  upon 
the  poor  people,  who  are  most  carefully  taught  that 
it  is  a  duty  to  give,  and  a  very  great  ^n  to  refuse 
them  their  ch^trity.  Over  and  above  all  this,  the  clergy 
are,  in  all  of  them,  the  greatest  engrossers  of  land. 

Fourthly^  In  the  disposal  of  their  surplus  produce, 
or  of  what  is  over  and  above  their  own  consumption, 
the  English  colonies  have  been  more  favoured,  and 
have  been  allowed  a  more  extensive  market,  than 
those  of  any  other  European  nation.  Every  Euro* 
pean  nation  has  endeavoured  morelor  less  to  mono- 
polize to  itself  the  commerce  of  its  cdonies,  and, 
upon  that  account,  has  prohibited  the  ships  of  fo- 
reign nations  from  trading  to  them,  and  has  prohi- 
bited  them  from  importing  European  goods  from  dsiy 
foreign  nation.  But  the  manner  in  which  fiiis  mo- 
nopoly has  been  exercised  in  different  nations,  has 
been  very  different. 

Some  nations  have  given  up  the  whole  commerce 
of  their  colonies  to  an  exdusive  company,  of  whom 
the  colonists  ^ere  obliged  to  buy  all  such  European 
goods  as  they  wanted,  and  to  whom  they  were  ob- 
liged to  sell  the  whole  of  their  surplus  produce.  It 
was  the  interest  of  the  company,  therefore,  not  only 
to  sell  the  former  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  latter  as 
cheap  as  possible,  but  to  buy  no  more  <rf  the  latter, 
even  at  this  low  price,  tlutn  what  they  could  dispose 
of  for  a  very  high  price  in  Europe.     It  was  their  in- 
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terest^  not  only  to  degrade  in  all  cases  the  value  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  colony,  but  in  many  cases 
to  discourage  and  keep  down  the  natural  increase  of 
its  quantity.  Of  all  the  expedients  that  can  well  be 
contrived  to  stunt  the  natural  growth  of  a  new  co- 
lony, that  of  an  exclusive  company  is  undoubtedly 
the  most  effectual.  This,  however,  has  been  the  po** 
licy  of  HoUand,  though  their  company,  in  the  course 
of  the  present  century,  has  given  up  in  many  respects 
the  exertion  of  their  exclusive  privilege.  This,  too, 
was  the  policy  of  Denmark,  till  the  reign  of  the  late 
king.  It  has  occasionally  been  the  policy  of  France ; 
and  of  late,  since  1755,  after  it  had  been  abandoned 
by  all  other  nations  on  account  of  its  absurdity,  it 
has  become  the  policy  of  Portugal,  with  regard  at 
least  to  two  of  the  principal  provinces  of  Brazil,  Per* 
nambucco,  and  Marannon. 

Other  nations,  without  establishing  an  exclusive 
company,  have  confined  the  whole  commerce  of 
their  colonies  to  a  particular  port  of  the  mother 
country,  from  whence  no  ship  was  allowed  to  sail, 
but  either  in  a  fleet  and  at  a  particular  season,  or,  if 
single,  in  consequence  of  a  particular  license,  which 
in  most  cases  was  very  well  paid  for.  This  policy 
opened)  indeed,  the  trade  of  the  colonies  to  all  the 
natives  of  the  mother  country,  provided  they  traded 
from  the  proper  port,  at  the  proper  season,  and  in 
the  proper  vessels.  But  as  all  the  different  mer- 
chants, who  joined  their  stocks  in  order  to  fit  out 
those  licensed  vessels,  would  find  it  for  their  inte* 
rest  to  act  in  concert,  the  trade  which  was  carried 
.  on  in  this  manner  would  necessarily  be  conducted 
very  nearly  upon  the  same  principles  as  that  of  an 
exclusive  company.    The  profit  of  those  merchants 
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would  be  almost  equally  exorbitant  and  oppressive^ 
The  colonies  would  be  ill  supplied,  and  woold  be 
obliged  both  to  buy  very  dear^  and  to  sdl  very 
cheap.  This,  however,  till  within  these  few  years, 
had  always  been  the  policy  of  Spain  ;  and  the  price 
of  all  European  goods,  accordingly,  is  said  to  have 
been  enormous  in  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  At 
Quito,  we  are  told  by  Ulloa,  a  pound  of  iron  sold 
for  about  4s.  6d.  and  a  pound  of  sted  for  about 
66.  9d«  sterling.  But'  it  is  chiefly  in  order  to  pur« 
chase  Eurc^ean  goods,  that  the  colonies  part  with 
their  own  produce.  The  more,  therrfore,  they  pay 
fcff  the  one,  the  less  they  really  get  for  the  other, 
and  the  deamess  of  the  one  is  the  same  thing  with 
the  cheiqmess  of  the  other.  The  fcAicy  of  Portugal 
is,  in  this  respect,  the  same  as  the  ancient  policy  of 
Spain,  with  regard  to  all  its  colonies,  except  Per- 
nambucQ  and  Marannon  ;  and  with  regard  to  these 
it  has  lately  adopted  a  still  worse. 

Other  nations  leave  the  trade  of  their  colonies  free 
to  all  their  subjects,  who  may  carry  it  on  from  all 
the  different  ports  of  the  mother  country,  and  who 
have  occasion  for  no  other  license  than  the  common 
dispatches  of  the  custom-house.  In  this  case,  thenum* 
ber  and  dispersed  situation  of  the  di&rent  traders 
renders  it  impossible  for  them  to  enter  into  any  ge- 
neral combination,,  and  their  competition  is  suffi- 
cient to  hinder  them  from  makiog  very  exorbitant 
profits.  Under  so  liberal  a  policy,  the  colonies  are 
enabled  both  to  sell  their  own  produce,  and  to  buy 
the  goods  of  Europe  at  a  reasonable  price ;  but  since 
the  dissokition  of  the  Plymouth  company,  when  our 
colonies  w^re  hut  in  their  infancy,  this  has  always 
been  the  policy  of  Eag^d.    It  has  generally,  too. 
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been  that  of  Frftntiei  ind  Ima  b«eit  tmilbrmly  M  aitiee 
tte  dissolutioti  of  what  hi  l^glatid  k  coiftmonly  call^ 
ed  their  Misnisisippi  eompady.  The  prc^ts  of  the  trade, 
therefore,  which  jfrattce  Md  llfigliyid  tarry  on  with 
their  colonied^  though  no  doubt  sotMWhat  highet 
than  if  the  competition  were  ^M  to  A\  other  na- 
tions, are^  however,  by  no  meanft  exorbitant ;  and 
the  price  of  European  goodd,  acciordingly,  id  not  et^- 
travagantty  high  in  th6  greater  part  of  the  colonies 
of  either  of  those  nations. 

In  the  e^^rtation  of  thdr  own  surplus  produce^ 
too,  it  is  only  with  re^rd  to  certain  commodities 
that  the  colonies  of  Great  Britain  are  confined  to 
the  market  of  the  mother  country.  t1ie«e  common* 
dities  having  been  enumerated  iti  the  act  (tf  naviga^ 
tiion^  and  in  some  other  subsequent  acts,  have  upon 
that  account  been  called  emmetakk  cMtmodiHes. 
The  rest  are  called  mm^ermmemtedi  and  may  be 
exported  directly  to  other  countries,  nrovided  it  ik 
in  British  or  plantation  ships^  <€  which  the  owners 
and  three  fourths  of  the  mariners  are  British  sub* 
jects. 

Among  the  non-enumerated  commodities  are 
some  of  the  most  impoi'tant  productions  of  America 
and  the  West  Indies,  grain  of  all  sorts,  lumber,  salt 
provisions^  fish,  sugar,  and  rum. 

Grain  is  naturally  the  first  and  principal  object  of 
the  culture  of  all  new  C(domes»  By  allowhug  them 
a  very  eittensive  market  for  it,  the  law  encourages 
them  to  eittend  this  culture  much  beyond  the  con- 
sumption  of  a  thinly  inhalnted  country,  and  thus  to 
provide  beforehand  an  am|rfe  subsistence  fbr  a  con* 
tinually  increasing  population. 

In  a  country  quite  covered  with  wood,  where  tim- 
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ber  consequeufly  is  of  little  or  no  value,  the  eJcpense 
of  clearing  the  ground  is  the  principal  obstacle  to  im- 
provement By  allowing  the  colonies  a  very  exten- 
sive market  fot  their  lumber,  the  law  endeavours  to 
facilitate  improvement  by  raising  the  price  of  a  com- 
modity which  would  otherwise  be  of  little  value,  and 
thereby  enabling  them  to  make  some  profit  of  what 
would  otherwise  be  mere  expense^ 

In  a  country  neither  half  peopled  nor  half  culti- 
vated, cattle  naturally  multiply  beyond:  the  con- 
sumption of  the  inhabitants,  and  are  often,  upon 
that  account,  of  little  or  no  value.  But  it  is  neces- 
sary,  it  has  already  been  shown,  that  the  price  of 
cattle  should  bear  a  certain  proportion  to  that  (^ 
com,  before  the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  any 
country  can  be  improved.  By  allowing  to  Ameri- 
can cattle,  in  all  shapes,  dead  and  alive,  a  very  ex* 
tensive  market,  tl)e  law  endeavours  to  raise  the  va- 
lue of  a  commodity,  of  which  the  high  price  is  so 
very  essential  to  improvement  The  good  efiects  of 
this  liberty,  however,  must  be  somewhat  diminished 
by  the  4th  of  George  III,  c.  15,  which  puts  hidesand 
skins  among  the  enumerated  commodities,  and  there- 
by tends  to  reduce  the  value  of  American  cattle. 

To  increase  the  shipping  and  naval  power  of  Great 
Britain  by  the  extension  of  the  fisheries  of  our  colo« 
nies,  is  an  object  which  the  legislature  seems  to  have 
had  almost  constantly  in  view.  Those  fisheries,  upon 
this  account,  have  had  all  the  encouragement  which 
freedom  can  give  them,  and  they  have  flourished  ac- 
cordingly. The  New 'England  fishery,  in  particular, 
was,  before  the  late  disturbances,  one  of  the  most 
important,  perhaps,  in  the  world.  The  whale-fish- 
ery, which,  notwithstanding  an  extravagant  bounty. 
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is  in  Great  Britain  carried  on  to  so  little  purpose^ 
that  in  the  opinion  of  many  people  (which  I  do  not^ 
however,  pretend  to  warrant),  the  whole  produce 
does  not  much  exceed  the  value  of  the  bounties 
which  are  ^inually  paid  for  it»  is  in  New  England 
carried  on,  without  any  bounty,  to  a  very  great  ex- 
tent. Fish  is  one  of  the  principal  articles  with  which 
the  North  Americans  trade  to  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
the  Mediterranean. 

Sugar  was  originally  an  enumerated  commodity, 
which  could  be  exported  only  to  Great  Britain ;  but 
in  1731,  upon  a  representation  of  the  sugar-plant- 
ers, its  exportation  was  permitted  to  all  parts  of  the 
world.  The  restrictions,  however,  with  which 
this  liberty  was  granted,  joined  to  the  high  price  of 
sugar  in  Great  Britain,  have  rendered  it  in  a  great 
measure  ineffectual.  Great  Britain  and  her  colonies 
still  continue  to  be  almost  the  sole  market  for  all 
sugar  produced  in  the  British  plantations.  Their 
consumption  increases  so  fast,  that  though,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  increasing  improvement  of  Jamaica, 
as  well  as  of  the  ceded  islands,  the  importation  of  su- 
gar has  increased  very  greatly  within  these  twenty 
years,  the  exportation  to  foreign  countries  is  said  to 
be  not  much  greater  than  before. 

Rum  is  a  very  important  article  in  the  trade  which 
the  Americans  carry  on  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  from 
which  they  bring  back  negro  slaves  in  return. 

If  the  whole  surplus  produce  of  America,  in  grain 
of  all  sorts,  in  salt  provisions,  and  in  fish,  had  been 
put  into  the  enumeration,  and  thereby  forced  into 
the  n^arket  of  Great  Britain,  it  would  have  inter- 
fered too  much  with  the  produce  of  the  industry  of 
our  own  people.    It  was  probably  not  so  much  from 
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any  f  eg:ard  to  the  interest  t^  Amerii^  w  from  a  jesu 
lousy  of  this  interference,  thM  those  im]>ortant  cotn-^ 
modities  have  not  only  been  kept  out  of  the  enuffiers^ 
tion,  but  that  the  importation  into  Great  Britain  of 
all  grain,  except  rice,  and  of  all  salt  provisiotis,  ba8> 
in  the  ordinary  state  of  the  law,  been  prohibited. 

The  non-enumerated  commodities  could  originally 
be  exported  to  all  parts  of  the  world*  Lumber  and 
rice  having  been  once  put  into  the  enumeration, 
when  they  were  afterwards  taken  out  <^  it»  were 
confined,  as  to  the  European  market,  to  the  coan^ 
tries  that  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterqe.  By  the  6di 
of  George  III,  c  52,  all  non-enumerated  commodi^ 
ties  were  subjected  to  the  like  restricticm.  The  parts 
of  Europe  which  lie  south  of  Cape  Finisterre  are  not 
manufacturing  countries,  and  we  are  less  jealons  d 
the  colony  ships  carrying  home  from  them  any  n» 
nufactures  which  could  interfere  with  our  own. 

The  enumerated  commodities  are  of  two  wstB  % 
first,  such  as  are  either  the  peculiar  prodaee  of 
America,  or  as  cannot  be  produced^  or  at  leaat  are 
not  produced  in  the  mother  country^  Of  this  kind 
are  molasses,  cofiee,  cocoa-nuts,  tobacco,  pin^ento^ 
ginger,  whale-fins,  raw  silk,  cotton  wool,  beaver, 
and  other  peltry  of  America,  indigpo,  iiistick,  and 
other  dyeing  woods ;  secondly,  such  as  are  not  the 
peculiar  produce  of  America,  but  which  are,  and 
may  be  produced  in  the  mother  coontjry,  though 
not  in  such  quantities  as  to  supply  the  greater  part 
of  her  demand,  which  is  prindpaQy  supplied  frooi  fo- 
reign countries.  Of  this  kind  aore  all  naval  stores, 
masts,  yards,  and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  aod  turpott* 
tine,  pig  and  bar  iron,  copper  ore,  hides  and  skins, 
pot  and  peari  ashes.    The  largest  noffortaCioB  of 
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CKNnmodities  of  the  first  kind  could  not  di^ourage 
t}^  growth,  or  ioterfere  with  the  s^e,  of  any  part 
of  the  produce  of  the  mother  coimtry.  By  confining 
them  to  the  home  mari^et,  our  merchants,  it  was  ex- 
pected, would  not  only  be  enabled  to  buy  them  cheap- 
er in  the  plantaticms,  and  consequently  to  sell  them 
with  a  better  profit  at  home,  but  to  establish  be* 
tween  the  plantations  and  fereiga  countries  an  ad- 
iwitageoos  carrying  trade,  of  whkh  Great  Britain 
was  necessarily  to  be  the  centre  Qr  eipporiuo),  as  the 
European  country  into  whiqh  those  commodities 
were  first  to  be  impost*  Ttl9  importation  of 
commodities  of  the  second  km^  might  be  so  ma- 
naged, too,  it  was  9uppo4ecl«  as  to  interfere,  not 
with  the  sale  of  those  of  the  same  kind  which  were 
produced  at  home,  but  with  that  of  those  which  were 
imported  from  fiorei^  count? ios,  because,  by  means 
of  proper  duties,  diey  might  be  rendered  always 
somewhat  dearer  than  the  former,  and  yet  a  good 
cbal  cheaper  than  the  latter.  By  coofinii^  such 
commodities  to  the  home  mark^  therefore,  it  was 
proposed  to  discourse  the  produce,  not  of  Great 
Britain,  but  of  some,  foreign  countries  with  which 
the  balance  of  trade  was  believed  to  be  unfavour- 
able to  Great  ]lbitain. 

The  prohibition  of  exporting  from  the  colonies 
to  any  other  country  but  Great  Britain,  masts^ 
yards,  and  bowsprits,  tar,  pitch,  and  turpentine, 
naturally  tended  to  lower  the  price  of  timber  in  the 
colonies,  and  consequently  to  increase  the  expense 
of  clearings  their  lands,  the  principal  obstacle  to 
their  improvement*  But  about  the  beginning  of 
the  present  century,  in  1703,  the  pitch  apd  tar 
company  of  Sweden  endeavoured  to  raise  the  price 
of  their  commoditiM  to  Gr^t  Britain,  by  prohibit- 
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ing  their  exportation,  except  ia  their  own  ships, 
at  their-  own  price,  and  in  such  quantities  as  tbey 
thought  proper.   In  order  to  counteract  this  notable 
piece  of  mercantile  policy,  and  to.  render  herself  as 
much  as  possible  independent,  not  only  of  Sweden, 
but  of  all  the  other  northern  ppwers.  Great  Britain 
gave  a  bounty  upon  the  importation  of  naval  stoi'es 
from  America ;  and  the  effect  of  this  bounty  was  to 
raise  the  price  of  timber  in  America  much  more  than 
the  confinement  to  the  home  market  could  lower  it ; 
and  as  both  regulations  were  enacted  at  the  same 
time,  their  joint  effect  was  rather  to  encourage  than 
to  discourage  the  clearing  of  land  in  America.  • 

Though  pig  and  bar  iron,  too,  have  been  put 
among  the  enumerated  commodities,  yet  as,  when 
imporfed  from  America,  they  are  exempted  from 
considerable  duties  to  which  they  are  subject  when 
imported  from  any  other  country,  the  one  part  of 
the  regulation  contributes  more  to  encourage  the 
erection  of  furnaces  in  America  than  the  other  to 
discourage  it.  There  is  no  manufacture  which  oc« 
casions  so  great  a  consumption  of  wood  as  a  fur- 
nace, or  which  can  contribute  so  much  to  the  clear- 
ing of  a  country  overgrown  with  it. 

The  tendency  of  some  of  these  regulations  to  raise 
the  value  of  timber  in  America,  and  thereby  to  faci- 
litate the  clearmg  of  the  land,  was  neither,  perhaps, 
intended  nor  understood  by  the  legislature.  Though 
their  beneficial  effects,  however,  have  been  in  this 
respect  accidental,  they  havfe  not  upon  that  account 
been  less  real. 

The  most  perfect  freedom  of  trade  is  permitted 

between  the  British  colonies  of  America  and  the 

West  Indies,  both  in  the  enumerated  and  in  the 

tion-enumerated  commodities.    Those  colonies  are 
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now  become  so  populous  and  thriving,  that  each  of 
them  finds  in  some  of  the  others  a  great  and  exten- 
sive market  for  every  part  of  its  produce.  All  of 
them  taken  together,  they  make  a  great  internal 
market  for  the  produce  of  one  another. 

The  liberality  of  En^nd,  however,  towards  the 
trade  of  her  colonies,  has  been  confined  chiefly  to 
what  concerns  the  market  for  their  produce,  either 
in  its  rude  state,  or  in  what  may  be  called  the  very 
first  stage  of  manufiu^ture.  The  more  advanced  or 
more  refined  manufactures,  even  of  the  colony  pro* 
duce,  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  Great 
Britain  diuse  to  reserve  to  themselves,  and  have 
jn^evailed  upon  the  legislature  to  prevent  their  esta- 
blishment in  the  agonies,  sometimes  by  high  duties, 
and  sometimes  by  absolute  prohibitions. 

Whfle,  for  example.  Muscovado  sugars  from  the 
British  plantations,  pay,  upon  importation,  only 
68.  4d.  tlie  hundred  weight,  white  sugars  pay 
i£l :  1 : 1 ;  and  refined,  either  double  or  single,  in 
loaves,  j&4 :  S :  5^.  When  those  high  duties  were 
imposed,  Oreat  Britain  was  the  sole,  and  she  still 
continues  to  be  the  principal  market,  to  which  the 
sugars  of  the  British  cokmies  could  be  exported. 
They  amounted,  th^efore,  to  a  prohibition,  at  first 
of  dayii^  or  refining  sugar  for  any  foreign  market, 
and  at  present  of  claying  or  refining  it  for  the  mar« 
ket  which  takes  aS,  perhaps,  more  than  nine-tenths 
of  the  whole  produce.  The  manufacture  of  claying 
or  refining  sugar,  accordingly,  though  it  has  flou* 
rished  in  all  the  sugar  colonies  of  France,  has  been 
little  cultivated  in  any  of  those  of  Engbmd,  except 
fior  the  market  of  the  odonies  themsdves.  While 
Grenada  was  in  the  hands  of  the  French,  there  was 
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4  refinery  of  soguTt  ^  d(^u)g»  at  least  upon  almoat 
every  plftQtation,  Sim0  it  feU  )»tQ  those  of  the  Bog- 
Usbs  almost  all  works  of  tbis  kiad  have  been  givon 
up>  and  there  ve  at  present  (Oetober  177SX  I  ^» 
assured,  not  ^bove  two  Qx  three  remaiiitiig  m  the 
islandi  At  pre«ei»t«  howev»,  by  m  lodiilgeBce  of 
the  custi>m*boii^«b  oUyed  or  refined  sugtr^  if  le- 
duced  from  loaves  into  powder,  is  coaiaioixly  tow 
ported  as  Mos^oyado* 

While  Qreat  Britaiq  encmifages  in  Aeoerica  the 
maoufacturii^  of  pig  and  bw  ireiu  by  faemptiiig 
them  from  duties  to  whiobi  the  Uke  commodities 
are  subject  when  impoited  frcNoi  any  otk^  cmin* 
try,  she  imposea  an  abwAute  prc^ilma  upon  the 
erection  of  steed  Aurnaoes  and  aUfc-millB  in  aay  o£ 
her  American  plantatiana»  She  will  not  sofiir  her 
colonies  to  work  in  those  more  nfoed  mantifiic* 
tores,  even  for  th#ir  own  coniainyrinn ;  but  iwislg 
upon  their  purchasing  ctf  h#r  aserohants  jumI  mana* 
facturerst  all  goods  of  this  kind  which  they  have 
occasion  for. 

She  prohibits  the  exportation  ih>m  one  provittce 
to  another  by  water,  and  even  the  carnage  by  land 
upon  horseback^  or  in  a  cart,  of  hata,  of  woola,  and 
wodlen  goods,  of  the  piodaoe  of  America;  a  regn« 
lation  which  eflbetuaUy  prevents  the  estabKaineent 
of  any  mannfat^tore  of  such  oommodities  for  distant 
salet  and  confines  the  induatry  of  ber  colonists  in 
this  way  to  auch  coacse  and  heuaebpld  manuftc- 
tures  as  a  private  family  coauaoiUy  makes  for  its 
own  use,  or  for  that  of  smneof  its  neighbours  in  the 
same  province* 

To  prohibit  a  great  people^  however,  fiem  niakmg 
all  that  they  can  dt'  every  part  of  their  own  pro- 


fy^e/^  QT  £rom  Qfi^ploying  tb«ir  stock  and  industry  in 
ikf  wiiy  t^t  ihey  3^^^  ^^^^  advantageous  to  them* 
9fivw$  i»  a  manifest  yi^tion  of  tba  most  sacred 
rigkrts  of  maidcind.  Unjust,  however,  as  such  pro- 
hibilMiis  imy  bf,  they  ha?^  not  hitherto  been  very 
htirtfol  to  th0  cdloniea.  Land  is  still  so  cheap,  and, 
<^oPMqu0iitIy,  labour  so  dear  among  them,  that  they 
can  import  from  the  mother  country  almost  all  the 
more  refioed  or  mom  advanced  manufactures  cheap- 
er than  they  oould  make  them  for  themselves* 
Though  they  had  not,  therefore,  been  prohibited 
firom  taftaUiflhiag  such  manu&ctures,  ye^  in  their 
ptescirt  flfaite  of  improvement,  a  regard  to  their  own 
iatercat  ^wodid  pfobaUy  have  prevented  them  from 
doing  lo.  In  their  present  state  of  improvement, 
thate  prohibitions,  perhaps,  without  cramping  their 
induatiy,  or  restraining  it  from  any  emplosrment  to 
wbiA  H  would  have  gone  of  its  own  accord,  are  only 
impertineiit  badges  #f  slavery,  imposed  upon  them, 
without  ai^  suffioiaat  reason,  by  the  groundless  jea- 
lousy of  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  the 
ipother  country.  In  a  more  advanced  state  they 
might  be  really  oppressive  and  insupportable. 

Grtat  Britain,  too,  as  she  confines  to  her  own 
market  aome  of  the  most  important  productions  of 
the  colonies,  so,  in  compensation,  she  gives  to  some 
of  tiiem  aa  advantage  in  that  market ;  sometimes  by 
imposing  higher  duties  upon  the  like  productions 
when  imported  from  other  countries,  and  sometimes 
by  giving  boimties  upon  their  importation  from  the 
colonies.  In  the  first  way  she  gives  an  advantage  in 
the  home  market  to  Uie  sugar,  tobacco,  and  iron  of 
her  own  colonies,  and  in  the  second  to  their  raw  silk, 
to  their  hemp  and  flax,  to  dieir  indigo,  to  ih&T  naval 
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stores,  and  to  their  building  timber.  This  second 
way  of  encouraging  the  colony  produce,  by  bounties 
upon  importation,  is,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to 
learn,  peculiar  to  Great  Britain.  Itie  first  is  not. 
Portugal  does  not  content  herself  with  imposing 
higher  duties  upon  the  importation  of  tobacco  from 
any  other  country,  but  prohibits  it  under  the  sever- 
est penalties. 

With  regard  to  tiife  importation  of  goods  from 
Europe,  England  has  likewise  dealt  more  liberally 
with  her  colonies  than  any  other  nation. 

Great  Britain  allows  a  part,  afano^  always  the 
half,  generally  a  larger  portion,  and  sometimes  the 
whole  of  the  duty  which  is  paid  upon  the  importa- 
tion of  foreign  goods,  to  be  drawn  back  upon  their 
exportation  to  any  foreign  country.  No  independent 
foreign  country,  it  was  easy  to  foresee,  would  receive 
them,  if  they  came  to  it  loaded  with  the  heavy  duties 
to  which  almost  all  foreign  goods  are  sul]9ected  on 
their  importation  into  Great  Britain.  Unless,  there- 
fore, some  part  of  those  duties  was  drawn  back  upc« 
exportation,  there  was  an  end  of  the  carrying  tiade  ) 
a  trade  so  much  favoured  by  the  mercantile  system* 

Our  colonies,  however,  are  by  no  means  independ- 
ent foreign  countries ;  and  Great  Britain  having  as- 
sumed to  herself  the  exclusive  right  of  supplying 
them  with  all  goods  from  Europe,  might  have  forc- 
ed them  (in  the  same  manner  as  other  ocNmtries 
have  done  their  colonies)  to  recdve  such  goods  load* 
ed  with  all  the  same  duties  which  they  paid  in  the 
mother  country.  But,  on  the  contrary,  till  176S» 
the  same  drawbacks  were  paid  upon  the  exportatioa 
of  the  greater  part  of*  foreign  goods  to  our  cdonies, 
^  to  any  independent  foreign  country*    la  176S,  in* 
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deed,  by  the  4th  of  Geo,  III,  c.  15,  this  indu^ence 
was  a  good  deal  abated^  and  it  was  enacted,  ^<  That 
*^  no  part  of  the  doty  called  the  old  subsidy  should 
*<  be  drawn  back  for  any  goods  of  the  growth,  pro- 
"  ductioD,  or  manufacture  of  Europe  or  the  East  In- 
'^  dies,  which  should  be  exported  from  this  kingdom 
*^  to  any  British  colony  or  jdantation  in  America ; 
^^  wines,  white  calicoes,  and  mushnsyexcepted*''  Be« 
fore  this  law,  many  different  sorts  of  foreign  goods 
might  baTe  been  bought  cheaper  in  the  plantations 
than  in  the  mother  country ;  and  some  may  still. 

Of  the  greater  part  of  the  regulations  concerning 
the  cdony  trade,  the  merchants  who  carry  it  on,  it 
must  be  observed,  have  been  the  principal  advisers^ 
We  must  not  wonder,  therefore,  if,  in  a  great  part 
of  them,  their  interest  has  been  more  considered 
than  either  that  of  the  colonies  or  that  of  the  mother 
country.  In  their  exclusive  privilege  of  supplying 
the  colonies  with  all  the  goods  which  they  wanted 
from  Europe,  and  of  purchasing  all  such  parts  of 
their  surplus  produce  as  oould  not  interfere  with  any 
of  the  trades  which  they  themselves  carried  on  at 
home,  the  interest  of  the  colonies  was  sacrificed  to 
the  interest  of  those  merchants.  In  allowii^  the 
same  drawbacks  upon  the  re*exportation  of  the 
greater  part  of  European  and  East  India  goods  to 
the  colonies,  as  upon  their  re-exportation  to  any  in- 
dependent country,  the  interest  of  the  mother  coun- 
try was  sacrificed  to  it,  even  according  to  the  mer- 
cantile ideas  of  that  interest.  It  was  for  the  interest 
of  the  merchrats  to  pay  as  little  as  possible  for  the 
foreign  goods  which  they  sent  to  the  colonies,  and, 
consequently,  to  get  back'  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
duties  which  they  advanced  upon  their  importatiea 
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into  Great  Britain.  They  might  thereby  be  enabled 
to  sell  in  the  coloiiies,  either  the  same  quantity  of 
goods  with  a  greater  profit,  or  a  greater  quantity 
with  the  same  profit,  and,  consequently,  to  gain 
something  either  in  the  one  way  or  the  other.  It 
was,  likewise,  for  the  interest  of  the  colonies,  to  get 
all  such  goods  as  cheap,  and  in  as  great  abundance 
as  possible.  But  this  might  not  always  be  for  the 
interest  of  the  moliier  country.  She  might  frequent- 
.  ly  suffiM*,  both  in  her  revenue,  by  giving  back  a  great 
part  of  the  duties  which  had  been  paid  upon  the  im* 
portation  of  such  goods  ;  and  in  her  maou&ctures, 
by  being  undersold  in  the  6olony  market,  in  conse< 
quence  of  the  easy  terms  upon  which  foreign  manu- 
factures could  be  carried  thither  by  means  of  those 
drawbacks.  The  progress  of  the  linen  manufacture 
of  Great  Britain,  it  is  commonly  said,  has  been  a 
good  deal  retarded  by  the  drawbacks  upon  the  re-w- 
portation  of  German  linen  to  the  American  ccdonies. 

But  though  the  policy  of  Great  Britain,  with  re- 
gard to  the  trade  c^  her  colonies,  has  been  dictated 
by  the  same  mercantile  spirit  as  that  of  other  na- 
tions, it  has,  however,  upon  the  whole,  been  lew  illi- 
beral and  oppressive  than  that  of  atoy  of  them. 

In  every  thing,  except  tlieur  foreign  trade,  the  li- 
berty of  the  English  colonists  to  manage  their  own 
affiurs  their  own  way,  is  complete.  It  is  in  every 
reqpect  equal  to  that  of  their  fdObw^ti^ens  at  home, 
and  is  secured  in  the  same  manner,  by  m  assembly 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  who  claim  the 
sde  right  of  imposing  taxes  for  die  support  of  the 
cdony  government.  The  authority  of  this  assembly 
overawes  the  executive  power;  and  neither  the 
meanest  nor  the  most  obnoxious  cdonist,  m  long  as 
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Iw  dbey^  &e  law»  has  any  thing  to  feat  firom  the 
rasentment)  either  of  the  govemofy  or  of  any  other 
civil  or  military  officer  in  the  province.   The  colony 
assemblies^  though,  like  the  house  of  commons  in 
England^  they  are  not  always  a  very  equal  represent 
tation  of  the  people,  yet  they  apj^oach  more  nearly 
to  that  character  j  and  as  the  executive  power  either 
has  not  the  means  to  corrupt  them,  or,  on  account 
of  the  support  which  it  receives  from  the  mother 
country^  is  not  under  the  necessity  d  doing  so>  they 
are,  perhaps,  in  general  more  in^uenced  by  the  inch- 
nations  of  their  constituents.    The  councils,  which, 
in  the  colony  legislatures^  correspond  to  the  house 
of  lords  in  Great  BritaiUf  are  not  composed  of  an 
hereditary  nobility.  In  some  of  the  cdonies^  as  in 
three  of  die  governments  of  New  England,  those 
councils  are  not  appointed  by  the  king,  but  chosen 
by  the  representatives  of  the  ^ecffh.  In  none  of  the 
English  colonies  is  there  any  hereditary  nobility.  In 
all  ci  thenif  indeed,  as  in  all  other  free  countries,  the 
descendant  of  an  old  colony  family  is  more  respected 
than  an  upstart  of  equal  merit  and  .fortune }  but  he 
is  only  more  respected,  and  he  has  no  privileges  by 
which  he  can  be  troublesome  to  Iris  neighbours. 
Before  the  conunencement  c^  the  present  disturban- 
ces,'  the  colony  assemblies  had  not  only  the  legisla- 
tive, but  a  part  of  the  executive  power.    In  Connec- 
ticut and  Rhode  Island,  they  elected  the  governor. 
In  the  other  colonies^  they  app<»ntad  the  revenue 
officers,  who  ccilected  the  taxes  imposed  1^  those 
respective  assemblies,  to  whom  those  officers  were 
immediately  responsible.    There  is  more  equality, 
therefore,  among  the  Englidbi  cokoiists  than  among 
the  mhabitants  of  the  mother  country.    Their  man* 
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nets  are  more  republican ;  and  their  governments^ 
those  of  three  of  the  provinces  of  New  England  in 
particular,  have  hitherto  been  more  republican  too. 
The  absolute  governments  of  Spain,  Portugal,  and 
France,  on  the  contrary,  take  place  in  their  colonies ; 
and  the  discretionary  powers  which  such  govern- 
ments  commonly  delegate  to  all  their  inferior  officers 
are,  on  account  of  the  great  distance,  naturally  exer« 
cised  there  with  more  than  ordinary  vi(^ence.  Un- 
der all  absolute  governments,  there  is  more  liberty 
in  the  capital  than  in  any  other  part  of  the  country. 
The  sovereign  himself  can  never  have  either  interest 
or  inclination  to  pervert  the  order  of  justice,  or  to 
oppress  the  great  body  of  the  people*  In  the  capi- 
tal, his  presence  overawes,  more  or  less,  all  his  infe- 
rior officers,  who,  in  the  remoter  provinces,  from 
whence  the  complaints  of  the  people  ^e  less  likely 
to  reach  him,  can  exercise  their  tyranny  with  much 
more  safety.  But  the  European  colonies  in  America 
are  more  remote  than  the  nK)st  distant  provinces  of 
the  greatest  empires  whidh  had  ever  been  known  be- 
fore. The  government  of  the  English  colonies  ia^ 
perhaps,  the  only  one  which,  since  the  world  b^gan, 
could  give  perfect  security  to  the  inhabitants  of  so 
very  distant  a  province.  The  administration  of  the 
French  colonies,  however,  has  always  been  conduct- 
ed with  much,  more  gentleniess  and  moderatipn  than 
that  of  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese.  This  superi- 
ority of  conduct  is  suitable  both  to  the  character  of 
the  French  nation,  and  to  what  forms  the  character 
of  every  nation,  the,  nature  of  their  government, 
which,  though  arbitrary  and  violent  in  comparison 
With  that  of  Great  Britam»  is  legal  and  free  in  com- 
parison with  those  of  Spain  ?ind  Portugal. 
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It  ig  iQ  the  progress  of  tl^  No^th  American  colo- 
nies, however^  th^  the.  superiority  of  the  EngUsh 
policy  chiefly  appears.  The  progress  of  the  sugar 
colonies  c^  France  has  been,  at  least  equal,  perhaps 
superior^,  to  that  of  the  greater  part  of  those  of  £ng« 
land  J  and  yet  the  sugar  colonies  of  England  enjoy  a 
free  government,  nearly  of  the  same  kind  with  that 
which  takes  place  in  her  cdonies  of  North  America. 
But  the  sugar  colonies  of  France  are  not  discourage 
ed,  like  those  c^  England,  from  refining  their  own 
sugar ;  and  what  is.^till  of  greater  importance,  the 
genius  of  thmr  goyernpnent  naturally  introduces  a 
better  management  of  tbeii:  negro  slaves. 
.  In  all  European  colonies,  the  culture  of  the  sugar- 
cane is  carried  on  by  negro  slaves.  The  constitution 
of  those  who  have  been  bom  in  the  temperate  cli« 
mate  of  Europe  could  not,  it  is  supposed,  support  the 
labour  of  digging  the.  ground  under  the  burning 
sup  of  the  West  Indies  i  and  the  culture  of  the  su* 
gar-caqe,  as  it  js  managed  at  present,  is  all  liand 
labour ;  though,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the  drill 
plough  migbt  be  introduced  into  it  with  great  ad« 
vantage*  But,  as  the  profit  and  success  o£  the  cut 
tivation  which  is  carried  on  by  means  of  cattl^  de* 
pend  very  much  upon  the  good  management  of  those 
ciittle  i  so  the  profit  and  success  of  that  which  is 
carried  on  by  slaves  must  depend  equally  upon  the 
good  management  of  those  slaves ;  and  in  the  good 
management  of  their  slaves,  the  French  plantei:s,  I 
think  it  is  generally  allowed,  are  superior  to  the 
English.  The  law,  ^o  far  as  it  gives  some  weak  pro« 
tf^on  to  the  slave  against  the  violence  of  this  mas- 
ter, is  likely  to  be  better  executed  in  a  colony  where 
the  government  is  in  a  great  measure  arbitrary,  than 
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ill  one  where  H  is  attogMber  ftee^  Ifl^veiy  cdutitry 
where  the  iinfortuimte  hiw  d£  glaf  eiy  is  eablbfifllied^ 
the  magktmte^  when  he  proteMft  ^e  riMre,  ioter-^ 
meddles  in  Mme  meaAire  in  the  ttaMgeoMUt  efthe 
private  iiropertf  <tf  the  faster  \  dad,  in  li  firee  otnm- 
try,  where  the  masted  hi  perhaps  ddier  a  tiMtDberef 
theccriMy  asdediWy,  or  an  ekcter  of  eadia  mtailier^ 
he  dare  Mt  do  this  bat  with  the  ^Mlteiit  tiUltiittl  tt^ 
circtiflispectiOD*  The  rei^qpect  wlri<^  he  Ia  dbi^ed  t^ 
pi^  to  the  ttiflMer^  refiders  it  moft  iJKIkttit  fiir  him 
to  protect  the  slave.  But  In  a  cotiMUty  where  the 
government  is  in  a  great  meesnrfe  atbitmry,  whan 
it  is  usual  for  the  magiBtrttte  to  ittt«ffiaddte  even  it 
the  managenumt  of  the  private  pri^erty  of  iodlvi* 
duals,  and  to  send  theni»  perhaps,  a  lettre  de  eaehet, 
if  they  do  not  oanage  it  according  lo  his  Ifllh^,  it 
is  much  easier  for  him  to  give  soma  pretection  to 
the  skve )  andcmnmon  humanity  natttfallydlyoies 
Mm  to  do  so.  The  protection  of  the  magiiiraterM* 
ders  the  sdave  Um  contemptible  in  the  eyes  of  hie 
master,  who  is  thereby  induced  to  cottdder  hfan  with 
more  regard,  and  to  treat  him  with  inofe  gentleneosi 
Gentle  usage  renders  the  slave  not  only  more  Aitlh- 
M^  bntnK>fehit«A%ent,  and,  therefore,  upon  A  diwk 
Ue  account,  more  useftil.  He  approaches  mM«  to 
the  conditkni  of  a  free  servant,  and  may  posses  some 
degree  of  int^^y  and  attachment  to  hte  mastter'a 
interest  |  vhtues  which  frequently  belo^  to  freo 
servants,  but  which  never  can  belmig  to  a  shive^  who 
is  treated  as  slaves  commonly  are  in  cottntriea  where 
the  master  is  perftctiy  free  and  secure* 

That  the  condition  oS  a  slave  is  better  under  an 
arbitrary  than  under  a  free  government,  is,  I  beliovey 
supportedby  the  hitt<^y  of  allies  and  nationst  la 
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the  Rofnaii  history,  tiie  first  titte  ve  read  of  the 
nMgistrate  interposmg  to  protect  the  skve  from  the 
vidtence  of  his  master^  is  uiHkr  the  emperara*  When 
Vidius  Pollio^  in  the  presenoe  of  Augustiis»  ordered 
one  of  his  slaves,  who  had  committed  a  slight  faolt^ 
to  be  cut  into  pieces  and  thrown  into  his  fish-pond, 
in  order  to  feed  his  fishes,  the  emperor  commanded 
him>  with  indignation,  to  emancipate  immediatelfy 
not  only  that  slavey  but  all  the  others  that  belonged 
to  him.  Under  the  republic  no  mi^^istnite  could 
have  had  authority  enough  to  protect  the  slav^. 
much  less  to  punish  the  matter. 

The  stock,  it  is  to  be  obaerved,  which  has  im- 
proved the  si^ar  cdontes  of  France,  piurfcicularly 
the  great  colony  of  St.  Domingo,  has  been  raise4 
almost  entirely  ftom  the  graduid  improvement  and 
cultivation  of  those  cokmies.  It  has  been  almoet 
altogether  the  produce  of  the  soil  and  of  the  in* 
dustry  of  the  colonists,  or,  what  comes  to  the  same 
thing,  the  price  of  that  produce,  gradually  9ccumuf> 
lated  by  good  management,  and  emfdoyed  in  raising 
a  still  gi^er  produce.  But  the  stock  which  has  im« 
proved  and  cultivated  the  sugar  colonies  of  England, 
has,  a  great  part  of  it,  been  sent  out  from  England, 
and  has  by  no  means  been  altogether  the  produce 
of  the  soil  and  industry  of  the  cdiomsts.  The  pro*-, 
sperity  of  the  Enf^h  sugar  colonies  has  been  in  a 
great  measure  owing  to  the  great  riches  of  Eng- 
land, of  which  a  part  has  overflowed,  if  one  may 
tay  so,  upon  these  colonies.  But  the  prosperity  of 
the  sugar  colonies  of  France  has  been  entirely  owing 
to  the  good  conduct  of  the  colonistfl^  which  must 
therefore  have  had  some  superi<N*ity  over  that  of  the 
En^bi  and  this  fiipeiiorityhu  been  remarked  in 
VOL.  n.  ^  e  * 
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nothing  so  much  as  in  the  good  nianagetnenC  of  their 
slaves. 

Such  have  been  the  general  outlines  of  the  policy 
of  the  different  European  nations  with  regard  to 
their  colonies. 

The  policy  of  Europe,  therefore,  has  very  litUe  to 
boast  of,  either  in  the  original  establishment,  or,  so 
far  as  concerns  their  internal  government,  in  the 
subsequent  prosperity  of  the  colonies  of  Atnenca. 

FoUy  and  injustice  seem  to  have  been  the  prin- 
ciples which  presided  over  and  directed  the  first 
project  of  establishing  those  colonies ;  the  folly  of 
hunting  after  gold  and  silver  mines,  and  the  injus- 
tice of  coveting  the  possession  of  a  country  whose 
harmless  niatives,  far  from  having  ever  injured  the 
people  of  Europe,  had  received  the  first  adventurers 
with  every  mark  of  kindness  and  hospitality. 

The  adventurers,  indeed^  who  formed  some  of  the 
latter  establishments,  joined  to  the  cfaioierical  pro* 
ject  of  finding  gold  and  silver  mines,  other  motives 
more  reasonable  and  more  laudable ;  but  even  these 
motives  do  very  little  honour  to  the  policy  of  Eu- 
rope. 

The  English  puritans,  restrained  at  home,  fled  for 
freedom  to  America,  and  established  there  the  four 
governments  of  New  England.  The  English  catho- 
lics, treated  With  much  greater  injustice,  established 
dmt  of  Maryland;  the  quakers,  that  of  Pennsylva- 
nia. The  Portuguese  Jews,  persecuted  by  the  ia- 
quisition,  stript  of  their  fortunes,  and  banished  to 
Brazil,  introduced,  by  their  example,  some  sort  of 
order  and  industry  among  the  transported  felons 
said  strumpets  by  whom  that  colony  was  originally 
peopled,  and  taught  them  the  cultore  of  the  sugar- 
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cane.  Upon  all  these  different  occasions,  it  was  not 
the  wisdom  and  policy,  but  the  disorder  and  injustice 
of  the  European  governments,  which  peopled  and 
cultivated  America. 

In  effectuating  some  of  the  most  important  of 
these  establishments,  the  different  governments  of 
Europe  had  as  little  merit  as  in  projecting  them. 
The  conquest  of  Mexico  was  the  project,  not  of  the 
council  6f  Spain,  but  of  a  governor  of  Cuba ;  and  it 
was  effectuated  by  the  spirit  of  l^e  bold  adventurer 
to  whom  it  was  entrusted,  in  spite  of  every  thing 
which  that  governor,  who  soon  repented  of  having 
trusted  such  a  person,  could  do  to  thwart  it  The 
conquerors  of  Chili  and  Peru,  and  of  almost  all  the 
other  Spanish  settlements  upon  the  continent  of 
America,  carried  out  with  them  no  other  public  en- 
couragement, but  a  general  permission  to  make  set- 
tlements and  cdnquests  in  the  name  of  the  king  of 
Spain.  Those  adventures  were  all  at  the  private 
risk  and  expense  of  the  adventurers.  The  govem- 
ment  of  Spain  contributed  scarce  any  thing  to  any 
of  them.  That  of  England  contributed  as  little  to- 
wards effectuating  the  establishment  of  some  of  its 
most  importaiit  colonies  in  North  America, 

When  those  establishments  were  effectuated,  and 
had  become  so  considerable  as  to  attract  the  atten- 
tion of  the  mother  country,  the  first  regulations 
i^hich  she  made  with  regard  to  them,  had  always 
in  view  to  secure  to  herself  the  monopoly  of  their 
commerce ;  to  confine  their  market,  and  to  enlarge 
herown  at|their  expense,  and,  consequently,  rather 
to'^mp  and  discourage,  than  to  quicken  and  for- 
ward the  course  of  their  prosperity.  In  the  diffe- 
rent ways  in  which  this  monopoly  has  been  exer- 
^  Ee  2 
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cisedy  consists  one  of  the  most  essential  ^^rences 
in  the  policy  of  the  different  European  nations  wSiA 
regard  to  their  colonies.  The  beat  of  them  aU>  ttiat 
ofEngland,*is  only  somewhat  less  illiberal  and  op* 
pii^esstve  than  that  of  any  of  the  rest 

In  what  way,  therefore,  has  the  policy  <^  Europe 
contrU^uted  either  to  the  first  establishment»  cff  to 
thepresent  grandeur  of  the  colonies  of  America  ?  In 
one  w^y^  and  in  one  way  only,  it  has  coi^buted  a 
good  deal*  Magna  virum  mater  !  It  bred  and  formed 
the  men  who  were  capable  of  achieving  such  great 
actions,  and  of  laying  the  foundation  of  so  great  an 
empire ;  and  there  is  no  other  quarter  of  the  world, 
of  which  the  policy  is  capable  of  forming,  or  has 
-  ever  actually,  and  in  fact,  formed  such  n^en.  The 
colonies  owe  to  the  pdicy  of  Europe  the  education 
and  great  views  of  their  active  and  enterprising 
fovmders ;  and  some  <^  the  greatest  and  most  im- 
portant of  them,  so  far  as  concerns  their  internal  go- 
vernment, owe  to  it  scarce  any  thing  else. 

PART  m. 

Oftke  ASvaniages  vJiich  Europe  has  derioedfrom  the  Disco^ 
very  qf  Amerioh  and  from  Aat  if  passage  to  the  jEa# 
JMies  by  the  Cape  qfOood  Hope. 

Such  are  the  advantages  which  the  coloi^  of 
America  have  derived  from  the  policy  of  Eur^>e. 

What  are  those  which  Europe  I^^  derived  ihm 
the  discovery  and  colonization  of  Ame^ca  ?     . 

Those  advantages  may  be  divided,  first,  in^  tb^' 
j^eneral  advantages  which  Europe,  opnaid^red  a^  q^w 
^eat  cpuntry,  has  derived  from  thps^  great  eyents; 
and,  secondly,  into  the  particular  advantages  whick 
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each  ooloiiiziiig  country  ha$  derived  from  the  colonies 
vridch  particuliurly  belong  to  it,  in  consequence  of  the 
itehority  or  dbminton  which  it  exercises  over  them. 

The  generdi  advantages  which  Europe,  consider- 
ed as  one  great  country,  has  derived  from  (he  disco- 
vwy  and  colonization  of  Ameirtcat  consist,  first,  in  the 
increase  of  its  n^ojrments ;  and  secondly,  in  the  aug« 
mentatkm  of  its  industry. 

The  surplus  produce  of  America  imported  into 
Europe^  fiumdlea  the  inhabitaoits  of  this  great  con* 
tinent  with  a  variety  of  commodttiei(  which  they 
coidd  not  otherwise  have  possessed ;  some  for  con- 
veniency  and  use»  some  for  pleasure,  aitid  some  for 
ornament ;  and  thereby  contributes  to  increase  their 
enjoyments. 

The  discbvery  and  colonization  of  America,  it 
will  readily  be  idlowed,  havd  contribiAdd  to  aug- 
ment the  industry,  first,  <^  all  the  countries  which 
trade  to  it  directly,  such  as  Spain,  Portugal,  France, 
and  England ;  and  secondly,  of  all  those  which,  with- 
out trading  to  it  directly,  send,  through  the  medium 
of  other  countries;  goods  to  it  of  their  owct  produce, 
such  as  Austrian  I^andersi  and  some  provinces  of 
Germany,  which,  through  the  medium  of  the  coun« 
tries  before  meati<medy  send  to  it  a  censideraUe 
quantity  of  linen  and  other  goods.  All  such  conn* 
tries  have  evidently  gained  a  more  extaisive  maricet 
for  their  surplus  produce,  and  miot  consequently 
have  been  encouraged  ta  increase  its  quantity. 

But  that  those  great  events  should  likewise  have 
contributed  to  encourage  the  industxy  of  countries 
sach  as  Hungary  and  Poland,  which  may  never  per- 
h^  have  sent  a  single  commodity  of  theirown  pro* 
duce  to  America,  is  not  perhaps  altogeUier  so  evi* 
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dent.    That  those  events  have  done  so,  however,- 
cannot  be  doubted.     Some  part  of  the  produce  o£ 
America  is  consumed  in  Hungary  and  Poland,  and 
there  is  some  demand  there  for  the  sugar,  chocolate, 
and  tobacco,  of  that  new  quarter  of  the  world.     But. 
those  commodities  must  be  purchased  with  somediing 
which  is  either  the  produce  of  the  industry  of  Hun* 
gary  and  Poland,  or  with  something  which  had  been, 
purchased  with  some  part  of  that  produce*    Those 
commodities  of  America  are  new  values,  new  equi- 
valents, introduced  inte  Hungary  and  Pobmd,  to  be 
exchanged  there  for  the  surplus  produce  of  these 
countries.     By  being  carried  thither,  they  create  a 
new  and  more  extensive  market  fbr  that  surplus 
produce.    They  raise  its  value,  and  thereby  contri* 
bute  to  encourage  its  increase.    Though  no  part  of 
it  may  ever  be  carried  to  America,  it  may  be  car*' 
ried  to  l3ther  countries,  which  purchase  it  with  a 
part  of  their  share  of  the  surplus  produce  of  Ame* 
rica,  and  it  may  find  a  market  by  means  of  the  cir-- 
culation  of  that  trade  which  was  originally  put  into 
motion  by  the  surplus  produce  of  America. 

Those  great  events  may  even  have  contributed  to 
increase  the  enjoyments,  and  to  augment  the  indus- 
try,  of  countries  which  not  only  never  sent  any  com- 
modities to  America,  but  never  received  any  from 
it.  Even  such  countries  may  have  received  a  greater 
abundance  of  other  commodities  from  countries,  of 
which  the  surplus  produce  had  been  augmented  by 
means  of  the  American  trade.  This  greater  abun- 
dance, as  it  must  necessarily  have  iticreased  their 
enjoyments,  so  it  must  likewise  have  augmented 
their  industry.  A  greater  number  of  new  equiva* 
lents,  of  some  kind  or  other,  must  have  been  pre- 
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sented  to  them  to  be  exchanged  for  the  rarplw  pro* 
duce  of  that  indufttry.  A  more  extensive  market 
must  have  been  created  for  that  surplus  produce, 
so  as  to  raise  its  value,^  and  thereby  encourage  its  in- 
creitoe.  The  mass  of  commodities  anilually  thrown 
into  the  great  circle  of  European  commerce,  and  by 
its  various  revolutions  annually  distributed  aa^ong  all 
the  different  nations  comprehended  within  it,  must 
have  been  augmented  by  the  whole  surplus  produce 
of  America*  A  greater  share  of  this  greater  mass, 
therefore,  is  likely  to  have  fallen  to  c^ch  of  those 
nations,  to  have  increased  their  enjoyments,  and 
augmented  their  industry. 

The  exclusive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends 
to  diminish,  or  at  least  to  keep  down  below  what 
they  would  otherwise  rise  to,  both  the  enjoyments 
and  industry  of  all  those  nations  in  general,  and  of 
the  American  colonies  in  particular.  It  is  a  dead 
weight  upon  the  action  of  one  of  the  great  springs 
which  puts  into  motion  a  great  part  of  the  business 
of  mankind.  By  renderingKhe  colony  produce 
dearer  in  all  other  countries,  it  lessens  its  con- 
sumption, and  thereby  cramps  the  industry  of  the 
colonies,  and  both  the  enjoyments  and  the  industry 
of  all  other  countries,  which  both  enjoy  less  when 
they  pay  more  for  what  they  enjoy,  and  produce  less 
when  they  get  less  for  what  they  produce.  By  ren- 
dering the  produce  of  all  other  countries  dearer  in 
the  colonies,  it  cramps  in  the  same  manner  the  in- 
dustry of  all  other  colonies,  and  both  the  enjoyments 
and  the  industry  of  the  colonies.  It  is  a  clog  which, 
for  the  supposed  benefit  of  some  particular  countries, 
embarrasses  the  pleasures  and  encumbers  the  industry 
of  all  other  countries,  but  of  the  colonies  more  than 
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of  any  other*  It  not  only  excludes  as  mnob  as  pos* 
sfble  all  other  countries  from  <me  particular  market^ 
but  it  confines  as  much  as  possible  the  coloniea  to 
one  particular  market ;  and  the  diflforence  is  ^erjr 
great  between  being  excluded  from  one  particulnc 
market  when  all  others  are  open^  and  being  coa- 
fined  to  one  particular  market  when  all  others  we 
shut  up.  The  sairplus  produce  of  the  cokmies,  how- 
ever, is  the  original  source  of  all  thai  ineiease  of 
eiQoyments  and  industry  which  Europe  derives  firooa 
the  discovery  and  colonizaticm  of  America,  loid  the 
exclusive  trade  of  the  mother  countries  tends  to  ren- 
der this  source  much  less  abundant  tiian  it  otherwise 
would  be. 

The  particular  advantages  which  each  coiomxing 
country  derives  fcom  the  colonies  which  partlcidarly 
bdong  to  it,  are  of  two  different  kinds ;  first,  those 
common  advantages  which  every  empire  derives  from 
the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion ;  and,  second- 
ly, those  peculiar  advantages  which  are  supposed  to 
result  from  provinov  of  so  very  peculiar  a  natine 
as  the  European  colonies  of  America. 

The  common  advantages  which  every  ea&pure  de- 
rives from  the  provinces  subject  to  its  dominion  coa- 
sist,  first,  in  the  military  force  which  they  furnish  for 
.  its  defence ;  and,  secondly,  in  the  revenue  which  they 
furnish  for  the  support  of  its  civil  government.  The 
Roman  colonies  Airnished  occasionally  both  the  one 
smd  the  other.  The  Greek  colonies  sometimes  fur* 
nisheda  militaryforce,but  seldom  any  revenue.  They 
seldom  acknowledged  themselves  subject  to  the  do-  - 
minion  of  the  mother  city.  They  were  generally  her 
allies  in  war,  but  very  seldom  her  sulgects  in  peace* 
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Tin  European  colonies  of  America  have  nev^  j^ 
Gmnaked  any  nititaoty  force  for  the  defence  of  ti^ 
modier  countaj.  The  militarjr  fbrce  has  never  yit 
been  aufBctent  for  their  own  defence ;  and  in  the 
difibrent  wars  in  which  the  moth^  coonfriea  have 
beeh  engaged^  the  defence  of  their  colonies  has  ge> 
neratty  occasimed  a  very  considerablei  distraction  d 
the  m&ary  force  of  tbose  comtries.  In  this  re^ 
qweCi  tberedbre^  all  the  European  cetonies  hatve»  with^ 
oiit  exception,  been  a  came  radier  c^weakn^s  than 
of  etrengtb  to  their  respective  toother  oonntries« 

The  edonies  of  Spain  and  Portngal  ciAy  have  eoni- 
tributed  any  revenue  towards  the  d^nce  of  the  mo* 
ther  country,  or  the  support  c^  her  dvii  government. 
The  taxes  which  have  been  levied  upon  those  6( 
other  European  nations^  upon  those  of  England  in 
particular,  have  seldom  been  equal  to  the  expense 
lai4  out  upon  tfaem  in  time  of  peace,  and  never  sufl 
ficient  to  ddoray  iJnt  which  they  occasioned  in  time 
o^  wdr.  Such  colonies,  therefore^  have  been  a  source 
of  expensi^  dnd  not  of  revemie,  to  their  respective 
auYther.  countries. 

The  advantages  of  such  colonies  to  their  reflec- 
tive motber  countries,  consist  altogether  sa  those  pe^ 
oiHw  advantages  whidi  are  &appfMA  to  result  ttott^ 
provinces  of  so  very  pecirtiar  a  nature  as  die  Euros* 
jpeaii  colonies  of  America ;  and  the  exclusive  trade, 
it  isacknondedged,  is  the  sole  source  of  att  those  pe- 
culiar advantages. 

I0  consequence  of  tins  erchi^ve  trade,  att  thai 
part  of  the  surplus  produce  of  the  EngKsfa  ccdoniei^ 
for  examjj^^  which  coibusCs  in  what  are  called  enu- 
i]^rated  commodtties,  can;  be  senf^  Co  ik>  other  ceun« 
try  but  Engl^ndr    Other  coHQtries  must  afterwards 
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buj  it  of  her.  It  must  be  cheaper^  therefore,  in 
Eogiand  than  it  can  be  in  any  other  country,  and 
must  contribute  more  to  increase  the  enjoyments  of 
England  tha,n  those  of  any  other  country.  It  must 
likewise  contribute  more  to  encourage  her  industry. 
For  all  those  parts  of  her  own  surplus  produce 
which  England  exchanges  for  those  enumerated 
commodities,  she  must  get  a  better  price  than  any 
other  countries  can  get  for  the  like  parts  of  theirs 
when  they  exchange  them  for  the  same  commodi* 
ties,  The  manufactures  oi  England,  for  example, 
will  purcha3e  a  greater  quantity  o£  the  sugar  and 
tobacco  of  her  own  colonies  than  the  like  manu&c^ 
tures  of  other  countries  can  purchase  of  that  sugar 
and  tobacco.  So  far^  theirefore,  as  the  manufactures 
of  England  and  those  of  other  countries  are  both  to 
he  exchanged  for  the  sugar  and  tobacco  of  the  Eng. 
lish  colonies,  this  superiority  of  price  gives  an  en- 
couragement to  the  former  beyond  what  the  latter 
can  in  these  circumstances  enjoy.  The  exclusive 
trade  of  the  colonies,  therefore,  as  it  dimimshes,  or 
at  least  keeps  down  below  what  they  woold  other- 
wise rise  to,  both  the  enjoymants  and  the  industry 
of  the  countries  which  do  not  .possess  it,  so  it  gives 
an  evident  advantage  to  the  countries  which  do  pos« 
sess  it  over  those  other  countries. 

This  advantage,  however,  will  perhaps  be  found 
to  be  rather  what  may  be  called  a  relative  than  an 
absolute  advantage,  add  to  give  a  superiority  to  the 
country  which  enjojTS  it,  rather  by  depressing  the 
industry  and  prodi^e  of  other  countries,  than  by 
raising  those  of  that  particular,  country  above  what 
they  would  natutidly  rise  to  in  the  case  of  a  free 
trade. 
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The  tobacco  of  Maryland  and  Virginia,  for  exam** 
pie,  by  means*  of  the  monopc^y  which  England  en* 
joyii  of  ity  certainly  comes  xhei^r  to  England  than 
it  can  do.  to  France,  to  whom  England  commonly 
sells  a  considerable  part  of  it    But  had  fVance  and 
all  other  European  countries  been  at  all  times  alloW'p. 
ed  affee  trade  to  Maryland  and  Virginia,  the  to- 
bacco of  those  tx>lonies  might  by  this  time  have  come 
cheaper  than  it  actually  does,  not  only  to  all  those 
other  countries,  but  likewise  to  England.    The  pro^ 
duce  of  td[)acco,  in  consequence  of  a  market  so  much 
more  extensive  than  any  which  it  has  hitherto  en- 
ioyed,  might,  and  probably  would,  by  this  time  have 
i>een  so  much  increased  as  to  reduce  the  profits  of  a 
tobacco  plantation  to  their  natural  level  with  those' 
of  a  com  {dantation,  which  it  is  supposed  they  are 
still  somewhat  above.    The  price  of  tobacco  might, 
and  probably  would,  by  this  time  have  fallen  some-, 
what  lower  than  it  is  at  present.    An  equal  quanti- 
ty of  the  commodities,  either  of  England  or  of  those 
other  countries,  might  have  purchased  in  Maiyland' 
and  Virghiia  a  greater  quantity  of  tobacco  than  it 
can  do  at  present,  and  consequently  have  been  sold- 
there  for  so  much  a  better  price.    So  far  as  that 
weed,  therefore,  can,  by  its  cheapness  and  abun^ 
dance,  increase  the  eiqoyments,  or  augment  the  in-»; 
dustry,  either  of  England  or  of  any  other  country,  - 
it  would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade,  have 
produced  both  these  eflBscts  in  somewhat  a  greater 
degree  than  it  can  do  at  present    England,  indeed,^ 
would  hot  in  this  case  have  had  any  advantage  ovct 
other  countries.    She  might  have  bou^t  the  to* 
bacco  of  her  colonies  somewhat  cheaper,  and  conse- 
quendy  have  sold  some  of  her  own  ccmunodities 
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wmewhoi  drarer  fhan  she  wobaaSIy  ioei  f  but  she 
GOoldiieitfaeflKnrelioiq^tJbeaM  cbeqicr^  nor  sold 
the  oflier  dearer^  dum  aajr  other  cofantcj  ingbt 
hare  doner  SHm  migfat  perfaiq^  haure  gahied  aa  A^ 
sohit^  hot  she  would  certsioij  hsfe  lost  z  rehtive 


In  ordeff  howeveft  to  obtaia  this  relatire  advan- 
tage in  the  eoloojr  trader  in  order  to  execute  ther 
ittvidouB  and  malignant  project  of  emixidimg,  mt 
niiieh  as  posiiMe»  odier  nations  from  vay  share  ia  il^ 
Englaiid,  theve  we  rerfprobable  reasons  tat  Miev« 
ing,  has  not  only  sacrificed  a  part  of  the  ahsolale 
advantage  which  she,  as  wdl  as  everjr  otiier  aatisfi» 
might  have  derived  from  that  trade,  but  haa  sub* 
jeeted  herself  both  to  an  absolute  and  to  a  relative 
disadraqtage  in  almost  every  other  branch  of  trade. 
.  When  by  the  act  of  navigation,  Ei^and  assumed 
to  herseif  the  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade»  the  £»- 
reign  capttsds  which  had  bef<Me  been  emploTed  in  it* 
were  necessarily  witb^awn  from  it*  The  Bxig^ieb 
capita),  which  had  before  carried  on  but  a  put  of 
it,  was  now  to  carry  on  the  whole*  Tiie  capiUIr 
whicb  had  before  supplied  the  colonies  with  hot  « 
part  of  the  goods  whidi  they  wanted  from  Enr^e, 
was  now  all  that  was  employed  to  supply  them  with 
the  whole.  But  it  could  not  supply  diem  with  thtf 
whole ;  and  the  goods  with  whichit  dtdsupjdy  tbtni 
Ifere  necessarily  sold  very  dear..  The  capkal  whkh 
had  befortf  bought  but  a  part  of  the  surptos  (HPodtaee 
pf  tiie  cdomes,  was  nam  dH  tiiat  was  employed  to 
buy  the  whole.  But  it  could  mit  buy'  the  whole  at 
anything  near  the  old  price;  and  thecefore,  whacb* 
ever  it  cUd  buy,,  it  necessarily  hou|^  vefy^  cheap* 
B6t  m  am  empfa)3nnent  of  ca^td^  m  whtdb  the  mer- 
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jcbwt  uHA  vsxy  de^  «ad  bought  maty  cheap^  the 
pipfit  imH*  ^ve  beeo  very  greal^  and  suiok  above 
tbe  ordioary  level  i]f  fVcySt  in  other  branches  iif  traded 
Sliil  e^eiiQiitjr  of  profit  in  the  colony  trade  ooidd 
QOt  fail  to  ddw  ftom  other  braachea  of  tcade  m  part 
of  the  cs^ital  which  had  bdoce  beea  employed  hi 
ibem.  Bat  Aiu  revukuM  of  capital,  as  it  must 
have  gradually  increase  the  competitsMi  of  capkab 
ip  the  colony  tradct  so  it  flmst  have  gradually  dimi* 
niriied  Uiat  competition  in  all  those  other  blanches 
of  toade  i  as  it  must  have  gradually  lowered  the 
profits  of  the  one,  so  it  must  have  gradual^  raised 
those  of  the  other,  till  the  profits  of  all  came  to  a 
new  fevel»  different  fix>m,  and  somewhat  higher,  thail 
that  at  which  they  had  been  before. 

This  double  ^ect  of  drawing  capital  from  aH 
other  trades,  and  of  raising  the  rate  of  profit  some- 
what  higher  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been  in 
idl  trades,  was  not  only  produced  by  this  monopoly 
upon  its  first  establishment,  but  has  continued  to  be 
product  by  it  ever  since. 

FirsU  This  monopoly  has  been  continually  draw- 
ing capital  fVom  all  othe^  trades,  to  be  employed  in 
that  of  the  colonies. 

Though  the  wealth  of  Great  Britain  has  increas* 
ed  very  much  since  the  establishment  of  the  act  of 
navigation,  it  certainly  has  not  increased  in  the  same 
proportion  as  that  of  the  colonies.  But  the  foreign 
trade  of  every  country  naturally  increases  in  pro- 
portion to  its  wealth,  its  surplus  produce  in  propor. 
tioo  to  its  whole  produce  j  and  Great  Britain  hav- 
ing engrossed  to  herself  almost  the  whole  of  what 
may  be  called  the  foreign  trade  of  the  cdoniea,  and 
her  capital  not  haviog  increased  in  the  same  propor- 
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tion  as  the  extent  of  thatt  trade,  she  could  not  carry 
it  on  without  continually  witfadrawii^  iirom  other 
branches  of  trade  some  part  of  the  capital  which  had 
before  been  employed  in  tbeniy  as  well  as  wMihold- 
ing  from  them  a  great  deid  more  which  would  other* 
wise  have  gone  to  ^them.  •  Snico  the  establishment 
of  the  act  of  navigation,  accordingly,  the  cdony  trade 
has  been  continually  increasing,  while  many  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  particularly  of  that  to 
other  parts  of  Europe,  have  been  continuafly  decay- 
ing. Our  manufactures  for  foreign  sale,  instead^of 
being  suited,  as  before  the  act  of  navigation,  to  the 
neighbouring  market  of  Europe,  or  to  the  more  dis- 
tant one  of*  the  countries  which  lie  round  the  Medi- 
terranean  sea,  have,  the  greater  part  of  them,  been 
accommodated  to  the  still  more  distant  one  of  ^  the 
colonies ;  to  the  market  in  which  they  have.the  mo- 
nopoly, rather  than  to  that  in  which  they  have 
many  competitors.  Hie  causes  of  decay  in  other 
branches  of  foreign  trade,  which,  by  Sir  Matthew 
Decker  and  other  writers,  have  been  sought  for  in 
the  excess  and  improper  mode  of:  taxation,  in  the 
high  price  of  labour,  in  the  increase  of  luxury ,^  &€• 
may  all  be  found  in  the  overgrowth  4>f  the  .ookmy 
trade.  The  mercantile  capital  o£'  Oneat  Britain, 
though  very  great,  y^  not  being  infinite,  and  tfaotigk 
greatly  increased  since  the  act  of  navigation,  yet  not 
being  increased  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  colo^ 
ny  trade,  that  trade  a)uld  not  possibly  be  carried 
on  without  withdrawing  some  part  of  that  captal 
from  other  branches  of  trade,  nor  consequently  witfa% 
out  some  decay^crf*  those  other  branches. 

England,  it  must  be  observed,  was  a  great  trad* 
ing  country,  her  mercantile  capital  was  very  great. 
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and  Idaiy  to  become  still  grester  and  greiter  every 
dajf»  not  only  before  the  act  of  navigfttion  bad  esta- 
Uisl^  the  monopoly  of  the  oom  trade»  but  before 
that  fMde.  wa»  very  ccmsideraUe.  ^  In  the  Dirtch 
war,  during  the  government  of  Cromwell,  her  navy 
was  superior  to  that  of  Holland ;  and  in  that  which 
broke  out  in  the  beginnii^  of  the  reign  of  Charles 
JI,  it  urns  at  lei»t  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to  the 
united  navies  of  France  and  HoIUikL  Its  superio- 
rity, perhaps,  would  scarce  appear  greater  in  the 
present  times,  at  least  if  the  Dutch  navy  was  to 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  Dutch  commerce 
now  which  it  did  then.  But  this  great  naval  power 
could  not,  in  either  of  those  wars,  be  owing  to: the 
act  of  navigation.  During  the  first  of  them,  the 
plan  of  that  act  had  been  but  just  formed }  smd 
though,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  second,  it 
had  been  fully  enacted  by  legal  authority,  yet  no 
part  of  it  cooUl  have  had  time  to  produce  any  coli* 
aiderable  elSect,  and  least  of  all  that  part  which 
established  the  exclusive  trade  to  the  cdonies.  Both 
the  colcmies  and  their  trade  were  inconsiderable 
then,  in  comparison  of  what  they  are  now.  The 
isknd  of  Jamaica  was  an  imwholesome  desert,  little 
inhabited,  and  less  cultivated.  New  York  and  New 
Jersey  were  in  the  possesskm  of  the  Dutch,  the  half 
<4*  St.  Christopher's  in  that  of  the  French.  The 
island.of  Antigua,  the  two  Can^inas,  Pennsylvania, 
Georgia,  and  Nova  Scotia,  were  not  planted.  Vir- 
ginia, Maryland,  and  New  England,  were  planted ; 
and  though  th^  were  very  thriving  cc^nies,  yet 
there  was  not  perhaps  at  that  time,  either  in  Europe 
or  America,  a  single  person  who  foresaw,  or  ^ven 
suspected,  the  rapid  progress  which  they  have  since 
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madeinwnlth^pc^pdatioi^aAdittpimrwiMt.  The 
island  of  Barbadoes,  ia  di0it»  was  the  only  Brsfabh 
ooloBy  of  any  consequeBce,  4>f  wfaicb  the  condikioii 
at  that  time  bore  mij  raseaiUaiice  to  whid;  k  is  at 
preKnt  Hie  trade  of  the  coboiess  of  viuch  Sng* 
land,  evea  for  some  tine  afisr  the  act  of  mwigatiao, 
enjoj^  hot  a  part,  (for  the  act  of  naEigatiMi  was 
not  very  strictly  executed  till  aevead  jean  after  it 
was  enacted,)  cpold  not  at  that  time  be  the  cause  of 
the  great  tradp  of  England^  nor  o£  th^  giettt  naral 
povror  which  was  supported  by  that  trade.  The  trade 
which  at  that  time  supported  that  great  naval  posw 
WHS  the  trade  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which 
lie  round  ihe  Medit^ranean  ^a.  But  the  ahase 
^riitch  Great  Britain  at  pnesent  eD|oys  ^  that  trade 
could  not  support  any  such  great  naval  power.  Had 
the  grocning  trade  of  the  colonies  been  Ji^ft  free  to  all 
nations,  whatever  ahare  6f  it  might  ham  fidlen  to 
Great  Britain,  and  a  very  considerable  shase  would 
probably  have  fallen  to  her,  must  l^ive  been  all  an 
addition  to  this  great  trade  of  which  she  was  before 
in  possessioa..  In  consequence  of  the  monopolar,  the 
increase  <^  Ae  oAony  trade  has  not  so  aoMidr  occa- 
sioned an  additiitf  to  the  trade  which  Great  Britam 
had  before,  as  a  total  change  in  its  directagn* 

Secondlgf^  This  monopoly  has  necessarily  eontri. 
buted  to  Joeep  up  the  rate  of  {>rofit,  in  all  the  difie* 
rent  branches  of  British  toule,  iiigher  than  it  aatu» 
raUy  would  have  been,  had  all  natioAS  been  aUonad 
a  free  trade  to  the  British  cdonies. 

The  monopoly  of  the  odony  tradOf  aa  it  naocaoa- 
rily  drew  towards  that  trade  a  gieater  pnipafftion  of 
the  cafiitai  X)t  Great  Britain  than  what  would  have 
gone  to  it  of  its  own  accord,  so,  by  the 
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of  all  foreiga  cnq^tab,  it  necessarily  recluce^  t\i^ 
irhqle  quantity  of  cam^l  fnuj^qyo^  in  t^at  trade 
below  what  it  natural^  VQKi4  ^V^  l>?^n  W  tb^ 
caae  pf  a  free  trade.  Bi)t»  by  )fs^8fuqg  t)^^  compe- 
tition  Qf  capitals  iq  tiiat  bwncii  flf  tr^dp,  it  necea, 
aarily  ruifwd  tbp  rate  of  prq^  ^q  ^^  l>pmch.  Biy 
iMfeHtngt  tAPfe  the  ofiiq^itic^  flf  Bc^Uf^  a|ptals  ia 
«U  Qtbfif  braQPbP9  <#  trade,  it  ^ec^aftv^iij.  r^^pd  th^ 
flitP  (af  ^itilh  pir«£t  i«  aU  tbpffi  ptbpr  br^pql^es* 
Wb9^e««f  flWy  hayp  bppQ,  at  wy  BIMrticfllar  pprio4 
Wopp  t^p  efttablitbPl^nt  «f  tbe  act  pf  p^yig^tipn,  thQ 
itite  pr  extent  of  tbP  pierc^nti^'  <iWA9^  of  Great 
iB^tain,  ^e  mmiopply  (j^tfee  pc^pny  tr^^p  nipst,  du- 
fiog  th#  cwti|»H»BPP  pf  thftt  s^tp,  have  raised  thg 
ordinary  rate  of  British  profit  )Kgt)pr  tbap  it  pther^ 
wise  woul$l  haye  been,  bpt)i  U^  that  apd  in  all  th^ 
other  branches  of  British  tr^.  If,  ^pop  (I)p  psj^r 
blisbmept  of  the  act  Qf  payigf^^gp,  tbp  or4fPFX  ^^^ 
of  British  pr<^t  has  fallen  cppsiderably,  a^  it  cprr 
tainly  has,  it  must  hi|ve  fallen  still  Ipwef^  l^d  not 
tlie  moix^ly  established  by  t^at  act  cpptrjbif^d  Uf 
Veep  it  up^ 

But  whateyer  raises,  ip>ny  countryi  tl}$  ordinary 
rate  c^  profit  higher  than  it  qtherwise  yrovl^  be,  ne«. 
cessarily  subjects  that  poi^^try  bpth  to  an  s^b^pli^t^ 
9ad  to  a  rektiye  diw^vs^pt^ge  in  eypry  ^^^P9^  pf 
trade  of  which  she  ^as  not  the  mopopply. 

It  subjppts  bpr  tp  ap  absc^ul^p  4^dyf^ntagp;  |)e- 
^MSp,  ip  |)iph  bniQches  pf  ti^#,  hpr  pprc^ jjpf^  of^ 
npt  gPlt  this  grp^ter  profit  mtb9Pt  ^P^^S  4??fff 
tbiia  they  ptl^^rwWP  l^oi^d  dp,  botfe  ^p  gpofjft  ^ 
foreisp  cpuptriiBs  wl»ich  they  wpprt  iijt^  t|i?jr  pyp, 
«q4  fcfep  gpoda  <^  tljpir  pwp  cpuptry  wbffJx  t^^  p^- 
port  to  foreign  countries.    Their  gjgn^  cp^try  pisf 

VOL.  n.  F  f 
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both  buy  dearer  and  sell  dearer ;  must  both  buy  less, 
and  sell  less  ;  must  both  enjoy  less  and  produce  less, 
than  she  otherwise  would  do. 

It  subjects  her  to  a  Relative  disadvantage ;  be- 
cause, in  such  branches  of  trade^  it  sets  other  coun- 
tries,  which  are  not  subject  to  the  same  absolute  dis- 
advantage, either  more  above  her  or  less  below  her 
than  they  otherwise  would  be.  It  enables  them  both 
to  enjoy  more  and  to  produce  more,  in  proportion 
to  what  she  enjoys  and  produces.  It  renders  their 
superiority  greater,  or  their  inferiority  less,  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  By  raidng  the  price  of  her 
produce  above  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  it  en- 
ables the  merchants  of  other  countries  to  undersell 
her  in  foreign  markets,  and  thereby  to  justle  her 
out  of  almost  all  thote  branches  of  trade  ci  which 
she  has  not  the  lAonopdy. 

Our  merchants  frequently  complaiil  of  the  high 
wages  of  British  labour,  as  the  (iaUse  of  their  manu- 
factures being  undersold  in  foreign  markets ;  but 
they  are  silent  about  the  high  profits  of  stock.  They 
complain  of  the  extravagant  gain  of  other  people  ; 
but  they  say  nothing  of  their  own.  The  high  pro- 
fits of  British  stock,  however,  m<y  contribute  to- 
wards raising  the  price  of  British  manufactures,  in 
many  cases,  as  much,  and  in  some  perhaps  more,  than 
the  high  wages  of  British  labour. 

It  is  in  this  manner  that  the  capital  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, one  may  justly  say,  has  partly  been  drawn  and 
partly  been  driven  froth  the  greater  part  of  the  dif- 
ferent branches  of  trade  of  which  she  has  not  the 
monopoly ;  from  the  trade  of  Europe,  in  panicalar» 
and  from  that  of  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
jif  editerranean  sea. 
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It  has  partly  been  drawn  from  those  branches  of 
trade  by  the  attraction  of  superior  profit  in  the  co- 
lony trade,  in  consequence  of  the  continual  increase 
of  that  trade,  and  of  the  continual  insufficiency  of 
the  capital  ^which  had  carried  it  on  one  year  to 
cany  it  on  the  next. 

It  has  partly  been  driven  from  them,  by  the  ad« 
vantage  which  the  high  rate  of  profit  established  in 
Great  Britain  gives  to  other  countries,  in  all  the 
different  branches  of  trade  of  which  Great  Britain 
has  not  the  monopoly. 

As  the  monopdy  of  the  colony  trade  has  drawn 
from  those  other  branches  a  part  of  the  &itish  capi- 
tal, which  would  otherwise  have  been  employed  in 
them,  so  it  has  forced  into  them  many  tbreign  capi- 
tals which  would  nevef  have  gone  to  them,  had  they 
not  been  expelled  from  the  colony  trade.  In  those 
other  branches  of.  trade,  it  has  diminished  the  com- 
petition of  British  capitals,  and  thereby  raised  the 
rate  of  British  profit  higher  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  On  the  contrary,  it  has  increased  the 
competition  of  foreign  capitals,  and  thereby  sunk  the 
rate  of  foreign  profit  lower  than  it  otherwise  would 
have  been.  Both  in  the  one  way  and  in  the  other,  it 
must  evidently  have  subjected  Great  Britain  to  a  rela- 
tive disadvantage  in  all  those  other  branches  of  trade. 
The  colony  trade,  however,  it  may  perhaps  be  said, 
is  more  advantageous  to  Great  Britain  than  any 
other ;  and  the  monopoly,  by  forcing  into  that  trade 
a  greater  proportion  of  tiie  capital  of  Great  Britain 
than  what  would  otherwk^  have  gone  to  it,  has 
turned  that  capital  into  an  employment  more  ad- 
vantageous to  the  country  than  any  other  which  it 

could  have  found. 

pf2 
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The  most;  «dimil;«9^oufl  emp^yfieat  of  aqy  <^pi. 
tal  to  the  CQiwtfy  to  which  it  bekng^f  19  that  whioh 
matntaiot  there  the  greatest  quantity  of  pro^ui^ve 
labour^  and  increases  the  most  the  imnuj^  piDQijluoe 
of  the  land  and  labcmr  of  that  cotuatry,  ;gut  the 
quantity  oi  productive  labour  which  my  e^tifX 
employed  ip  the  fbrdgn  tirade  of  consueiption  can 
mainti^  is  exaotly  ia  prop«tion»  it  hi«  been  ^h^vm 
in  the  atcoad  book,  to  tibe  frequency  of  its  rftefps^ 
A  capital  of  a  thousand  pounds,  for  euqapt^i  #10- 
ployed  in  a  foragn  trade  of  consumptioq,  of  which 
the  returns  ane  made  regularly  once  in  the  year^  can 
keq)  in  coMtant  enq4oyment,  in  the  countiy  to 
which  it  bdm^  a  quantity  of  productive  labour 
«qual  to  what  a  thousmd  pounds  can  maintain  there 
ftr  a  year.  If  die  returns  are  macfe  twice  or  thrice 
la  the  year,  it  can  keep  in  constant  employment  a 
•quantity  of  productive  labour,  equal  to  what  two  or 
three  thousand  pounds  can  maintain  th^e  for  ayear. 
A  foreign  tade  of  consumption  carried  on  with  a 
aeighhiouring,  ia,  upon  that  account,  in  genera), 
more  advantageous  than  one  carried  op  with  a  dis- 
tant country  4  Md,  £os  the  same  reas^m,  a  direct  fio- 
xeign  trade  of.  eonsumptiOQ,  as  it  has  likewise  been 
jiiown  in  the  seorad  book^  is  in  gen^^al  more  ad- 
vMitageons  than  a  ronnd*about  one. 

But  the  monopofy  cf  theookmy  trodft*  ao  %  as  it 
haa  q[ierated  upon  the  omplojnneAt  (^  the  capital  ^f 
Great  Britain,  has,  in  «U  ca«9ib  foicad  aemeiH^  of 
it  from  ^foreign  trade  <tf  copiimptiim  can^  on 
'With  a  lei^^ibouriiqf^  to  one  lurried  «i  wiUh  a  moi:e 
distant  country,  and  in  many  eaaes  ^om  A  dif»ct  fo- 
reign trade  of  coositmption  t*  a  r^und-nboMt  im»^ 

First,  The  monopoly  of  the  col<»iy  tl«dft  }ms«  in  nU 


€ii0e§,  ftirted  some  part  of  the  capHat  of  Gtest  Bri* 
^akk  firom  a  ibreign  trade  of  con8uiii|itk>ft  carried  oo 
with  a  tieigfabourittgi  to  one  carried  on  widi  a  more 
diMant  couiitijr. 

It  hae^  in  all  caM8»  fbl-ced  soan  part  of  that  capu 
t^  from  the  trade  with  Surope*  ud  wiA  the  coum 
tries  which  lie  rouml  the  MediterraMan  sea^  to  that 
with  Ibe  more  distant  regions  of  America  and  the 
West  Indies ;  from  which  the  tetwms  are  necessari- 
ly less  frequent,  not  only  ott  account^  the  greater 
distance,  but  ob  account  of  the  peculiar  circimw 
stances  of  those  countries.  NeW  dohmies^  it  has  aU 
ready  been  obsenred^are  always  loiderstoeked.  I%eir 
capital  is  alwajrs  much  less  than  what  they  couki 
employ  with  great  profit  and  advantage  in  the  im« 
provement  and  cultivation  of  their  land.  They  have 
a  con^nt  demand,  therefore,  for  more  capitd  tiiaa 
they  have  of  their  own ;  and>  in  onfer  to  siqiply  the 
defte{en<;y  of  their  own,  l^ey  imdeavoitf  to  borrow 
as  much  as  they  can  of  the  moth^  country,  to 
whom  ihfey  are,  therefore,  alwa^  in  debt  The 
most  common  way  in  whidi  the  eotonies  contract 
this  debt,  is  not  by  borrowing  upon  bead  of  the 
rich  people  of  the  mother  country,  though  diey 
s<ttietimes  do  this  too,  but  by  nnuii^  aa  mlid^in 
aitear  to  their  correspondents,  who  stq>ply  them 
wi&  goods  from  Europe,  as  those  oerrespondents 
wfll  idlow  them.  Their  annual  returns  ffeqtiently 
d6  not  amount  to  more  than  a  third,  and  aiwietimes 
not  to  so  great  a  pl'oportion  of  what  they  owe.  Hie 
whole  capital,  thereford>  which  their  correspondents 
advance  to  them,  is  sdd(Hn  returned  to  &itain  in 
less  ^an  three,  and  sometimes  not  in  less  than  four 
or  five  years.  But  a  British  ci^iital  <if  a  thousand 
pounds,  for  example,  which  is  returned  to  Great 
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Britain  only  once  in  five  years,  can  keep  in  constant 
employment  only  one-fifdi  part  of  the  il^itish  indus- 
try which  it  could  maintain,  if  the  whole  was  re- 
turned once  in  the  year ;  and,  instead  of  the  quan- 
tity of  industry  which  a  thousand  pounds  could 
maintain  for  a  year,  can  keep  in  constant  employe 
ment  the  quantity  only  which  two  hundred  pounds 
can  maintain  for  a  year.  The  planter,  no  doubt,  by 
the  high  price  which  he  pays  for  the  goods  from 
Europe,  by  the  interest  upon  die  bills  which  he 
grants  at  distant  dates,  and  by  the  commission 
upon  the  renewal  of  those  which  he  grants  at  near 
d^tes,  makes  up,  and  probably  more  than  makes  up^ 
all  the  loss  which  his  correspondent  can  sustain  by 
this  delay.  But,  though  he  make  up  the  loss  of  his 
corre^ondent,  he  cannot  make  up  that  of  Great  Bri- 
tain. In  a  trade  of  which  the  returns  are  v&ry  dis- 
tant, the  profit  of  the  merchant  may  be  as  great  or 
greater  than  in  one  in  which  they  are  very  frequent 
and  near  ;  but  the  advantage  of  the  country  in  which 
he  resides,  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  con- 
stantly maintained  there,  the  annual  produce  of 
the  land  and  labour,  must  always  be  much  less. 
That  the  returns  of  the  trade  to  America,  and  still 
more  those  of  that  to  the  West  Indies,  are,  in  ge- 
neral, not  only  ihore  distant,  but  more  irregular  and 
more  uncertain,  too,  than  those  of  the  trade  to  any 
part  of  Europe,  or  even  of  the  countries  which  lie 
round  the  Mediterranean  sea,  will  readily  be  allow- 
ed, I  imagine,  by  every  body  who  has  any  experience 
of  those  difierent  branches  of  trade. 

Secondly  J  The  monopoly  of  the  qolony  trade,  has, 
in  many  cases,  forced  some  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption, into  a  round-about  one. 
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Among  the  enumerated  commodities  which  can 
be  sent  to  no  other  market  but  Great  Britain,  there 
are  severs^  of  which  the  quantity  exceeds  very 
Qiuch  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain,,  and  of 
which  a  part,  therefore,  must  be  exported  to  other 
countries.    But  this  cannot  be  done  without  forcing 
some  part  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  into  a 
round-s^bout  foreign  trade  of  consumption.    Mary- 
JUnd  and  Virginia,  for  example,  send  annually  to 
Great  Britain  upwards  of  ninety-six  thousand  hogs- 
heads of  tobacco,  and  the  consumption  of  Great  Bri- 
tain is  said  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand.    Up- 
wards of  eighty<>two  thousand  hogsheads,  therefore, 
must  be  exported  to  other  countries,  to  France,  to 
Holland,  and  to  the  countries  which  lie  round  the 
Baltic  and  Mediterranean  seas.    But  that  part  of 
the  capital  of  Great  Britain  which  brings  those 
eighty-two  thousand  hotheads  to  Great  Britain, 
which  re-exports  them  from  thence  to  those  other 
countries,  and  which  brings  back  from  those  other 
countries  to  Great  Britain  either  goods  or  money  in 
return,  is  employed  in  a  round-about  foreign  trade 
of  consumption ;  and  is  necessarily  forced  into  this 
employment,  in  order  to  dispose  of  this  great  sur- 
plus.   Jf  we  would  compute  in  how  many  years  the 
whole  of  this  capital  is  likely  to  come  back  to  Great 
Britain,  we  must  add  to  the  distance  of  the  Ameri- 
can returns  that  of  the  returns  from  those  other 
countries.    If,  in  the  direct  foreign  trade  of  con- 
sumption which  we  carry  on  with  America,  the 
whole  capital  employed  frequently  does  not  come 
back  in  less  than  three  or  four  years,  the  whole  ca^ 
pital  employed  in  this  round-about  one  is  not  likely 
to  come  back  in  less  than  four  or  five.    If  the  one 
can  keep  in  constant  employment  but  a  third  or  a 
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foikrtii  "pattDf  thfe  doMe^tiiS  itiiixOtf  iAikA  ttttttid  be 
toaMtudtMsd  by  tt  cat>ihil  rettlltied  ottt6  ita  ibe  yeii*, 
t)i6  oifaei-  CM  ke^p  in  dotistiitit  eknplojtMttll  btft  4 
!Rn*th  or  a  fifth  part  df  that  itidiiitiy.  At  softie  ef 
th^  toiilwportb  1  cr«Ait  id  cotamonly  giveij  to  ditt(§b 
foreigii  cwWsjMMWtebte  tb  \rtibm  they  export  thbfr 
tobacco.  At  the  |K>f  t  tf  Lbndoti,  indeed^  ft  is  cott^ 
metaly  sbM  for  ready  inoney:  thfe  rqle  is  tIMgh 
mid  pa^.  At  tiie  pbrt  of  Lbndota,  theirefore,  thfe  fr 
nal  i^tums  of  thb  v4ioIe  roand-abbttt  trade  arettMrfe 
-AiiAsetti  Uran  tite  ivtortis  fhMi  Ame^faii,  hy  die  tfita^ 
tmty  wbith  thte  ^obdii  Iday  lie  MMblA  fti  tife  %«ki1^^ 
lidiise ;  where,  however,  tliey  miy  Milaetiiiies  life  long 
^otii^.  Btit^hadnottfae^ottieftbletoconlltiedtb 
the  mirkjet  bf  Great  Britain  R*  the  sale  of  their 
tobacco,  vfery  Mttle  more  trf  it  »wrtrfd  proibably  have 
com*  to  us  thiti  Wh*t  n^  necessary  fat  ihe  hoitie 
consumption,  t^e  ffMds  vAiich  Oteat  Britain  pur- 
chases at  present  for  her  'd#A  cottsum](>tiob  with  the 
great  surphjs  of  tdbacco  which  she  Exports  to  othttr 
bountrfeb,  She  would,  in  liite  case,  probabty  have  pur- 
chased with  the  immediate  produce  ti  her  own  itt« 
dcsti^,  or  tvith  sotae  part  olf  her  o^n  manu&c- 
tores.  That  pr0^diitce^  imose  matiufkctares,  instead 
of  being  ^most  entiteiy  suited  to  one  great  mar- 
ket, as  at  preseUt,  ^ould  probably  %^ve  been  fitted 
to  a  great  number  of  smaller  markets.  Ittstead  of 
one  great  round-about  foreigtai  tTad^e  of  consump- 
tion, Great  Britain  would  probably  have  ciEmied  on 
a  great  number  of  small  direct  foreign  trades  <>f  the 
same  kind.  X)n  account  of  the  flequeucy  of  the  re- 
turns, a  part,  and  probably  but  a  small  part,  perhaps 
not  above  a  third  or  a  fourth  of  the  capital  which 
at  present  carries  on  this  great  roundabout  trade, 
xhight  have  been  sufficient  to  carry  on  all  those  small 


dintct  <MMB ;  origbt  hkri  ke{>t  in  conMnt  employ^ 
rnent  aa  equal  quantity  of  Brftbh  kidnstry ;  and 
h«ve  eqiuAy  supported  the  annual  piroduce  of  the 
kdid  and  labour  of  Oreat  iBrittUb.  All  the  purposes 
idf  this  trade  beihg^  in  ihta  manner,  answered  by  a 
tmi^h  smaller  capital*  there  Wdkild  hav6  been  a  large 
spare  capital  to  apply  to  other  purposes ;  to  improve 
tlie  lands,  toincreaae  the  manu&ctiit*eSy  atid  to  ex-* 
tMidthe  comnieree  of  Great  Btiuin ;  to  come  into 
oomptttMon  at  least  with  the  Mher  British  capitals 
attiployod  in  all  those  dUGsrent  urnys,  t»  redikce  thii 
ntje  of  pfofo  ni  them  all^  and  thereby  to  give  t» 
Gresc  Biiiain,  in  all  of  theoH  superioriQr  over  otbet 
countries,  still  greater  than  what  she  at  present  en% 
joys. 

Hie  monopoly  of  the  oolony  trad6>  too,  has  forced 
some  part  of  the  capital  of  Gteat  Britaib  from  iillfbi. 
reign  trade  4f  cousumpttdn  ttt  k  ^carrying  trade  $  and, 
conseqnently,  from  supporting  more  or  less  the  in« 
dustry  of  Ch^at  Britain,  to  be  employed  alkogetfaer 
in  suj^rting  partly  that  crf'the  (iokmies,  and  partly 
that  if  some  oth^r  countries^ 

Ttos  gttod^  fi/t  ekaMpie,  IM^hkh  a)^  Anttisally  puN 
cfelMed  Wi^  the  gtieat  surplus  of  eighty«two  ttiousand 
hogsheads  of  tobacco  atannallyMtetponedfriomGreat 
Btritain,  are  not  all  consumed  ih  Oreat  Britidh.  Part 
of  them,  linen  from  Germtoy  and  Ifollattd,  for  ex* 
ample,  is  returned  to  the  coionieft  for  their  particu* 
lar  consumption.  But  thM  part  of  th«  i^pital  xjK 
Gnat  Britain  which  buys  the  tobicto  irith  which 
this  linen  is  afterwards  bought,  b  necessarily  with- 
drawn from  supporting  the  indiirtiy  d  Gtbat  BHcain, 
to  be  employed  altogether  in  iuppiMrling,  partly  that 
of  the  colonies,  m^  partly  ^t  of  tne  particular 
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countries  who  pay  for  this  tobacco  with  the  produce 
of  their  own  industry. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade^  besides,  by- 
forcing  towards  it.  a  much  greater  proportion  of  the 
capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what  would  naturally 
have  gone  to  it,  seems  to  have  broken  altogether 
that  natural  balance  which  would  otheiwise  have 
taken  place  among  all  the  different  brgncbes  of  Bri- 
tish industry.     The  industry  of  Great  Britaio,  in- 
stead of  being  accommodated  to  a  great  number  of 
small  markets,  has  been  principally  suited  to  one 
great  market    Her  commerce,  instead  of  running 
in  a  great  number  of  small  channels,  has  been  taught 
to  run  principally  in  one  great  channel.    But  the 
whole  system  of  her  industry  and  commerce  has 
thereby  been  rendered  less  secure ;  the  whole  state 
of  her  hody-politio  less  healthful  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been.    In  her  present  condition.  Great 
Britain  resembles  one  of  those  unwholesome  bodies 
in  which  some  of  the  vital  parts  are  overgrown,  and 
which,  upon  that  account,  are  liable  to  msmy  dan- 
gerous disorders,  scarce  incident  to  those  in  which 
all  the  parts  are  more  properly  proportioned.    A 
small  stop  in  that  great  bloodi^vessel,  which  has  been 
artificially  swelled  beyond  its  natural  ..dimensions, 
and  through  which  an  unnatural  proportion  of  the 
industry  and  commerce  of  the  country  has  been  for- 
ced to  circulate,  is  very  likely  to  bring  on  the  most 
dangerous  disorders  upon  the  whole  body-politic 
The  expectation  of  a  rupture  with  the  colonies,  ac- 
cordingly, has  struck  the  people  of  Great  Britain 
with  more  terror  than  they  ever  felt  for  a  Spanish 
armada,  or  a  French  invasion.     It  was  this  terror, 
whpther  weU  or  ill  grounded,  which  rendered  the 
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repeal  of  the  stamp-act,  among  the  merchants  at 
least,  a  popular  measure*    In  the  total  exclusion 
from  the  colony  market,  was  it  to  last  only  for  a  few 
years,  the  greater  part  of  our  merchants  used  to 
fancy  that  they  foresaw  an  entire  stop  to  their  trade ; 
the  greater  part  of  our  master  manufacturers,  the 
entire  ruin  of  their  business ;  and  the  greater  part 
of  our  workmen,  an  end  of  their  employment.    A 
rupture  with  any  of  our  neighbours  upon  the  conti- 
nent, though  likely,  too,  to  occasion  some  stop  or 
interruption  in  the  employments  of  some  of  all  these 
different  orders  of  people,  is  foreseen,  however,  with- 
out any  such  general  emotion.     The  blood,  of  which 
the  circulation  is  stopt  in  some  of  the  smaller  ve&r 
sels,  easily  disgorges  itself  into  the  greater,  with* 
out  occasioning  any  dangerous  disorder ;  but,  when 
it  is  stopt  in  any  of  the  greater  vessds,  convulsions, 
apoplexy,  or  death,  are  the  immediate  and  unavoid- 
able  consequences.    If  but  one  of  those  overgrown 
manu&ctures,  which,  by  means  either  of  bounties 
or  of  the  monopoly  of  the  home  and  colony  markets, 
have  been  artificially  raised  up  to  any  unnatural 
height,  finds  some  small  stop  or  interruption  in  its 
emplojmient,  it  frequently  occasions  a  mutiny  and 
disorder  alarming  to  government,  and  embarrassing 
even  to  the  deliberations  of  the  legislature.     How 
great,  therefore,  would  be  the  disorder  and  confu- 
sion, it  was  thought,  which  must  necessarily  be  oc-    , 
casioned  by  a  sudden  and  entire  stop  in  the  employ- 
ment of  so  great  a  proportion  of  our  principal  manu« 
facturers  ? 

Some  moderate  and  gradual  relaxation  of  the  laws 
which  give  to  Great  Britain  the  exclusive  trade  to 
the  colonies,  till  it  is  rendered  in  a  great  measure 
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free^  seettiti  to  be  the  only  expedient  wfaich*ctn,  in  all 
future  titties^  deliver  her  from  this  danger ;  which 
can  enable  her,  or  even  force  her^  to  withdraw  some 
part  of  her  capital  fVofn  this  overgrown  employment, 
and  to  turn  it^  though  with  less  profit,  towards  o- 
ther  employments ;  and  which,  by  graduaUy  dimi- 
nishing ode  branch  of  her  industry,  and  gradually 
increasing  all  the  rest,  can  by  degrees  restore  all 
the  different  branches  of  it  to  that  natural,  health- 
fbl,  and  proper  proportion,  which  perfect  liberty  ne« 
cessarily  establishes,  and  vrhich  perfect  liberty  can 
alone  preserve^    To  open  the  colony  trade  all  at 
once  to  all  nations,  might  not  only  occasion  some 
transitory  Inconveniency,  but  a  great  permanoit  loss^ 
to  the  greater  part  of  those  whose  industry  or  capi- 
tal is  at  present  engaged  in  it    The  sudden  loss  of 
the  employment,  even  of  the  ships  which  import  the 
eighty4wo  thousand  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  which  are 
over  and  above  the  consumption  of  Great  Britain, 
might  alone  be  felt  very  sensibly.    Such  are  the  un« 
fortunate  effects  of  all  the  regulations  of  the  mer- 
cantile system.    They  not  only  introduce  ▼erjr  daiw 
geroiM  disorders  into  the  ^tate  c^the  body  pditiic» 
but  disorders  which  it  is  oflen  difficult  to  remedy, 
without  occasioning,  for  a  time  at  least,  still  greatelr 
disorders.    In  what  manner^  therefore,  the  cdiony 
trade  ought  graduaUy  to  be  opened ;  what  are  the 
restraints  which  ought  first,  and  what  are  those  which 
ought  last,  to  be  taken  away ;  or  in  what  manner  the 
natural  system  of  perfect  liberty  and  justice  ought 
gradually  to  be  restored,  we  must  leave  to  the  wis« 
dom  of  future  statesmen  and  legislators  to  determine^ 
Five  dififerent  evente,  unforeseen  and  unthought 
of,  have  very  fortunatdy  concuixed  to  hinder  Great 
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IBiHUun  firoffi  feeU^g,  $o  oensibly  b»  it  waa  generally 
expected  ^e  w«m14  the  tot^}  e^^clu^ioa  which  hw 
now  taken  place  for  more  than  a  year  (from  the  fint 
of  Deo^mb^r  1774)  from  a  very  importapt  branch  of 
the  odo^y  tra4e,  that  of  the  twelve  a^^ociated  pro- 
vj^i9Qs  of  North  America*    flx^U  thos^  oolooiefl,  ip 
pp^paisupig  themselves  £pr  their  ootMippprtaUoQ  a- 
I^QepR^nl;,  drained  Gr^  ^ritaio  9omplf  tely  of  aU 
t))«  <:ommodities  which  W9r«  fit  for  tbw  l»arkf  t ; 
Mcondlyy  the  extraordinary  demaad  of  the  ^pani^b 
^ota  has,  this  year,  drained  Qeripany  and  the  north* 
^f  inany  coqEunoditief,  linen  in  partiQul^t  whicb  vm^ 
tQ  come  into  competitipn»  even  in  the  British  mar- 
kets with  the  manufactures  q£  Great  Britain ;  thirds 
ly,  the  peace  between  Rususia  and  Turkeyhas  occA- 
aioned  an  extraordinary  demand  from  the  Tprkey 
qmrket,  which,  during  the  dislare?8  of  the  country, 
and  while  a  iR^ussian  fleet  was  oruising  in  the  Ar* 
chipelago,  had  been  very  poorly  supplied}  fourthly, 
the  demand  of  the  north  of  Europe  for  the  mftn^^- 
tures  of  Great  Britain  has  been  increasing  frPW 
year  to  year,  for  some  time  past )  andy  fifthly,  the 
late  partition,  and  consequential  pacification  of  Po- 
land, by  opening  the  market  of  tllat  great  country, 
hiive  thi«  year  added  an  extraordinary  demand  from 
tbence  to  the  increasing  demand  of  the  north.  These 
events  are  all,  except  the  fourth,  in  their  nature  tran- 
aitory  and  acpidental ;  and  the  e^celusion  from  so 
important  a  branch  of  the  colony  trade,  if  unfortur 
nately  it  i^hould  continue  much  longer,  may  rtiU  ocr 
oasion  Mine  degree  of  didtresn.    This  diitre^9»  how- 
ever, u  U  will  000^  on  gradually,  will  be  felt  much 
Jess  $werdy  than  if  it  bad  come  on  aU  at  cmce  i  and, 
in  the  mMa  timei  the  indiiss|;ry  and  e^fal  of  the 
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coantry  may  find  a  new  employn^nt  and  direction, 
80  as  to  prevent  this  distress  from.^ver  rising  to  any 
considerable  height. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  tiierrfore,  so 
far  as  it  has  turned  towards  that  trade  a  greater 
proportion  of  the  capital  of  Great  Britain  than  what 
would  otherwise  have  gone  to  it,  has  in  all  cases 
turned  it,  from  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption  with 
a  neighbouring,  into  one  with  a  more  distant  coun- 
try ;  in  many  cases  from  a  direct  foreign  trade  of 
consumption  into  a  round-about  one ;  and  in  some 
cases,  from  all  foreign  trade  of  consumption  into  a 
carrying  trade.  It  has  in  all  cases,  therefore,  turn- 
ed it  from  a  direction  in  which  it  would  have  main- 
tained a  greater  quantity  of  productive  labour,  into 
one  in  which  it  can  maintain  a  much  smaller  quan* 
tity.  By  suiting,  besides,  to  one  particular  market 
only,  so  great  a  part  of  the  industry  and  commerce 
of  GrMt  Britain,  it  has  rendered  the  whole  state  of 
that  industry  and  commerce  more  precarious  and 
less  secure,  than  if  their  produce  had  been  accom-^ 
modated  to  a  greater  variety  of  markets. 

We  must  carefully  distinguish  between  the  eflfects 
of  the  colony  trade  and  those  of  the  monopoly  of 
that  trade.  The  former  are  always  and  necessarily 
^beneficial ;  the  latter  always  and  necessarily  hurtful. 
But  the  former  are  so  beneficial,  that  the  colony 
trade,  though  subject  to  a  monopoly,  and  notwtth* 
standing  the  hurtfol  effects  of  that  monopoly,  is  still 
upon  the  whole  beneficial,  and  greatly  beneficial^ 
though  a  good  deal  less  so  than  it  otherwise  would  be. 
The  effect  of  the  colony  trade,  in  its  natural  and 
free  state,  is  to  open  a  great  though  distant  mark^ 
for  such  parts  of  th?  produce  of  British  industry  as 
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may  exceed  the  demand  of  the  markets  nearer  home, 
of  those  of  Europe,  and  of  the  countries  which  lie 
roand  the  Mediterranean  sea.  In  its  natural  and 
free  state,  the  colony  trade,  without  drawing  from 
those  markets  any  part  of  the  produce  which  had 
ever  been  sent  to  them,  encourages  Great  Britain. 
to  increase  the  surplus  continually,  by  continually 
presenting  new  equivalents  to  be  exchanged  for  it. 
In  Its  natural  and  free  state,  the  colony  trade  tends 
to  increase  the  quantity  of  productive  labour  in 
Great  Britain,  but  without  altering  in  any  respect . 
the  direction  of  that  which  had  be^n  employed  there 
before.  In  the  natural  and  free  state  of  the  colony 
trade,^  the  competition  of  all  other  nations  would 
hinder  the  rate  of  profit  from  rising  above  the  conw 
mon  level,  either  in  the  new  market,  or  jn  the  new 
employment.  The  new  market,  withopt  drawing 
any  thing  from  the  old  one,  would  create,  if  one  may 
say  so,  a  new  produce  for  its  own  supply ;  and  that 
new  produce  would  constitute  a  new  capital  for  car- 
rying on  the  new  employment,  which,  in  the  same 
manner,  would  draw  nothing  from  the  old  one. 

The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  on  the  con- 
trary, by  excluding  the  competition  of  other  nations, 
and  thereby  raising  the  rate  of  prc^t,  both  in  the 
new  market  and  in  the  new  employment,  draws  pro- 
duce from  the  old  market,  and  capital  from  the  old 
employment.  To  augment  our  share  of  the  colony 
trade  beyojfid  what  it  otherwise  would  be,  is  the  a- 
vowed  purpose  of  the  monopoly.  If  our  share  of  that 
trade  were  to  be  no  greater  with,  than  it  would  have 
been  without  the  monopoly,  there  could  have  been 
no  reason  fbr  establishing  the  monopoly.  But  what- 
ever forces  into  a  branch  of  trade,  of  winch  the  re^ 
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turns  are  slower  and  more  distant  thnn  Aoffe  of  tb0 
greater  part  of  other  tntdes^  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  c^utal  of  any  country,  th^n  what  of  its  own  acr 
cord  would  go  to  that  branch,  neeessiurily  renders 
the  whole  quantity  of  productive  labour  annually 
maintained  there,  the  whole  annual  produce  of  the 
land  and  labour  a£  that  country,  less  than  tbey  o- 
therwise  would  be.  It  keeps  down  tb«  revenue  of 
the  inhabitaiits  of  that  country  below  wbfit  it  would 
naturally  rise  to,  and  thereby  diminishes  tbeir  power 
of  accumulation.  It  not  only  hinders,  at  all  times, 
their  capital  firom  maintaining  sp  great  a  quanti^ 
of  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise  maiat 
tai09  but  it  Unders  it  from  increawig  so  fast  as  it 
would  otherwise  in^ease,  ami  cQusequenily  from 
suuntaining  a  9tiU  greater  quaqtity  of  productive 
labour. 

The  natural  good  effecjts  of  the  colony  trade,  how- 
ever, more  than  counterbalance  to  Great  Britain  the 
bad  etkctA  of  the  monopoly ;  so  that,  mon<^ly  and 
altogether,  that  brade^  even  as  it  is  carried  on  at  pra? 
sent,  is  not  only  advantageous,  but  greatly  advan- 
tageous. Tlue  new  market  and  the  new  employment 
which  are  opened  by  t^e  colony  trad#,  are  of  fnupb 
greater  exten|;  thap  that  portion  of  the  old  market 
and  of  the  dd  empk^asent  which  is  iMt  by  the  mh 
nopdy.  The  new  produce  and  the  new  capital  whicb 
baa  been  created^  if  one  may  say  so,  by  the  colpn jr 
tmde,  maiototfl  in  Grt^  Britain  a  grmter  quan^? 
ty  of  pcodiictive  labiMir  than  what  can  have  bew 
thrown  out  of  employment  by  tbe  revulaioo  of  isptt 
tal  from  other  trades  of  which  the  ieturm  ara  more 
frequent.  If  tb^  colony  trade,  bawever,  eroil  las  it 
is  caerried  on  at  pxttaeiit,  is  advaptegfioua  to  Qttui 


Britain,  it  is  not  by  means  of  the  monopoly,  bat  in 
spite  of  the  monopoly. 

It  is  rather  for  the  manufactured  than  for  the 
rude  produce  of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade 
opens  a  new  market.  Agriculture  is  the  proper 
business  of  all  new  colonies  ;  a  busine^  which  the 
cheapness  of  land  renders  more  advantageous  than 
any  other.  They  abound,  therefore^  in  the  rude 
produce  of  land;  and  instead  of  importing  it  from 
other  countries,  they  have  generally  a  large  surplus 
to  export.  In  new  colonies,  agriculture  either  draws 
hands  from  all  other  employments,  or  keeps  them 
from  going  to  any  other  employment.  There  are 
few  hands  to  spare  ibr  the  necessary,  and  none  for 
the  ornamental  manufactures.  The  greater  part  of 
the  manufiictures  of  both  kinds  they  find  it  cheaper 
to  purchase  of  other  countries  than  to  make  fw  them* 
selves.  It  is  chiefly  by  encouraging  the  manufac- 
tures of  Europe,  that  the  colony  trade  indirectly  en- 
courages its  agriculture.  The  manufacturers  of  £u- 
tope»  to  whom  that  teade  gives  employment,  consti* 
tute  a  new  maiket  for  the  produce  of  the  land,  and 
the  most  advantageous  of  all  markets ;  the  home 
market  for  the  com  and  cattle,  for  the  bread  and 
butchers'  meat  of  Europe,  is  thus  greatly  extended 
by  means  of  the  trade  to  America. 

But  that  the  monopoly  of  the^  trade  of  pq)ulottS 
and  thriving  colonies  is  not  alone  sufficient  to  esta- 
blish,  or  even  to  maintain,  manu&ctures  in  any 
country,  the  examples  of  Spain  and  Portugal  suffi« 
ciently  demonstrate.  Spain  and  Portugal  were  ma* 
nuiacturing  countries  before  they  bad  any  consider- 
able colonies.  Since  they  had  the  richest  and  most 
fertile  in  the  world,  they  have  both  ceased  to  be  sew 
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la  Spain<  and  Portugal,  the  bad  effects  of  the  mo- 
nopoly, aggravated  by  other  caus^,  have,  perhaps, 
nearly  overbalanced  the  natural  good  effects  of  the 
colony  trade.  These  causes  seem  to  be  other  mono*, 
pdies  of  different  kinds ;  the  d^mdation  of  the  va- 
lue of  gold  and  silver  below  what  it  is  in  most  other 
countries ;  the  exclusion  from  foreign  markets  by 
improper  taxes  upon  exporti^ion,  and  the  narrow-, 
ing  of  the  home  market,  by  still  more  improper 
taxes  upon  the  transportation  of  goods  from  one 
pwt  of  the  country  to  another ;  but  above  all,  that 
irregular  and  partial  administration  of  justice  which 
<^n  protects  the  rich  and  powerful  debtor  from  the 
pursuit  of  his  injured  creditor,  and  which  makes  tiie 
industrious  part  of  the  nation  afraid  to  prepare  goods 
for  the  consumption  of  those  haughty  and  great  men^ 
to  whom  they  dare  not  refuse  to  sell  upon  credit, 
and  from  whom  they  are  altogether  uncertain. of  re« 
payment. 

'  In  England,  on  the  contrary,,  the  natural  good  ef- 
fects^ of  the  colony  trade,  assisted  by  other  causes^ 
bare  in  a  gveat  measure  conquered  the  bad  eflfects 
of  the  monopoly.  These  causes  seem  to  be,  the  ge-^ 
neral  liberty  of  trade,  which,  notwithstanding,  some 
restraints,  is  at  least  equal,  perhaps  superior,  to 
what  it  is  in  any  other  country  f  the  liberty  of  exr 
porting,  duty  free,  almost  all  sorts  of  goods  which 
are  the  produce  of  domestic  industry^  to  almojrt 
any  foreign  country  ;<  and  what,  perhaps^  is  of  still 
greater  importance,  the  unhoundjed  liberty  of  tno^ 
porting  them  from  one  part  of  our  own  country  to 
any  other,  without  being  obliged  to  give  any  account 
:to  any  public  office*  without  being  liable  to  question 
ei  examinatioii  of  any  kind ;  bat>  above  all,  that  equal 
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and  impartial  administration  of  justice,  which  ren- 
ders the  rights  of  the  meanest  British  subject  re^ 
spectable  to  the  greatest^  and  which,  by  securing  to 
every  man  the  fruits  of  his  own  industry,  gives  the 
greatest  and  most  effectual  encouragement  to  every 
sort  of  industry. 

If  the  manufactures  of  Great  Britain,  however, 
have  been  advanced,  as  they  certainly  have,  by  the 
colony  trade,  it  has  not  been  by  means  of  the  mo-i* 
nopoly  of  that  trade,  but  in  spite  of  the  monopoly* 
The  effect  of  the  monopoly  has  been,  not  to  augi- 
ment  the  quantity,  but  to  alter  the  quality  and 
fihape  of  a  part  of  the  manufactures  of  Great  Bri- 
tain, and  to  accommodate  to  a  market,  from  which 
the  returns  are  slow  and  distant,  what  would  other- 
wise have  been  accommodated  to  one  from  which 
the  returns  are  frequent  and  near.  Its  effect  has. 
consequently  been,  to  turn  a  part  of  the  capital  of 
Great  Britain  from  an  employment  in  which  it 
would  have  maintained  a  greater  quantity  of  manu- 
facturing industry,  to  one  in  which  it  maintains  a 
much  miaUer,  and  thereby  to  diminish,  instead  of 
increasing, /the  whole  quantity  of  manufacturing  in- 
dustry maintained  in  Great  Britain. 
.  The  monopoly  of  the  colony  trade,  therefore,  like 
all  the  other  mean  and  malignant  expedients  of  the 
mercantile  system,  depresses  the  industry  of  all  other 
countries,  but  chiefly  that  of  the  colonies,  without  in 
the  least  increasing,  but  on  the  contrary  diminishing, 
that  of  the  country  in  whose  favour  it  is  established. 
^  The  monopoly  hinders  the  capital  of  that  coun- 
try, whatever  may,  at  any  particular  time,  be  the 
extent  of  that  capital,  from  maintaining  so  great  a 
quantity,  of  productive  labour  as  it  would  otherwise 
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maintain,  and  from  afibrding  so  great  a  revenue  to 
the  industrious  inhabitants  as  it  would  otherwise 
afford.   But  as  capital  can  bie  increased  only  by  sav- 
ings from  revenue^  the  monopoly,  by  hindering  it 
from  afibniing  so  great  a  revenue  as  it  would  other- 
wise afford,  necessarily  hinders  it  from  increasing  so- 
fast  as  it  would  otherwise  increase^  and  consequent- 
ly from  maintaining  a  still  greater  quantity  of  pro» 
ductive  labour,  and  affording  a  still  greater  revenue^- 
to  the  industrious  inhabitants^  of  that  country.   One^ 
great  original  source  of  revenue,  therefore,  the  wages^ 
<^  labour,  the  monopoly  must  necessarily,  have  ren« 
dered,  at  ali  times,  less  abundant  than  it  otherwise 
would  have  been. 

By  raising  the  rate  of  mercantile  profit,  the  mo*^ 
nopoly  discourages  the  improvement  of  land.  The 
profit  of  improvement  depends  upon  the  difference 
between  vihsA  the  land  actually  produces,  and  what^ 
by  the  application  of  a  certain  capital,  it  can  be  made 
to  produce  If  this  difference  affords  a  greater  pro* 
fit  than*  what  can  be  drawn  from  an  equal  capital  in 
any  mercantile  employment,  die  improvement  of 
land  will  draw  capital  from  all  mercantile,  employ* 
ments.  If  the  profit  is  less,  mercantile  employments 
will  draw  capital  fromr  the  improvement  of  land. 
Whatever,  therefore,  raises  the  rate  of  mercantile 
profit,  either  lessens  the  superiority,  or  increases  the 
inferiority  of  the  pioik  of  improvement :  a^nd,  in  the 
one  case,  hinders  capital  from  going  to  improvement, 
and  in  the  other  draws  capital  from  it ;  but  by  did- 
eouraging  improvem^it,  the  monopoly  neoeasaiily 
retards  the  natural  increase  of  another  great  origi- 
nal source  of  revenue,  the  rent  of  land.  By  raising 
the  rate  jof  profit,  too>  the  monopoly  necessarily 
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Iceeps  up  the  market  rate  of  interest  higher  than  it 
otherwise  would  be.  But  the  price  of  land,  in  pro* 
portion  to  the  rent  which  it  aflfords,  the  number  of 
years  ptirchase  which  is  commonly  paid  for  it,  ne- 
cessarily falls  as  the  rate  of  interest  rises,  and  rises 
as  the  rate  of  interest  falls.  The  monopoly,  there# 
fore,  hurts  the  interest  of  the  landlord  two  different 
"ways,  by  retarding  the  natural  increase,  first,  of  his 
rent,  and,  secondly,  pf  the  price  which  he  would  get 
for  his  land,  in  proportion  to  the  rent  which  it  affords* 

The  monopoly,  indeed,  raises  the  rate  of  mercan* 
tile  profit,  and  thereby  augments  somewhat  the  gain 
of  our  merchants.  But  as  it  obstructs  the  natural 
increase  of  x:apital,  it  tends  rather  to  diminish  thaa 
to  increase  the  sum  total  of  the  revenue  which  the 
inhabitants  of  the  country  derive  from  the  profits 
of  stock ;  a  small  profit  upon  a  great  capital  gene« 
rally  affording  a  greater  revenue  than  a  great  pro* 
fit  upon  a  small  one.  The  monopoly  raises  the  rat« 
of  profit,  but  it  hinders  the  sum  of  profit  from  rising 
so  high  as  it  otherwise  would  do. 

AH  the  original  sour^res  ctf  revenue,  the  wages  of 
labour,  the  rent  of*  land,  and  the  profits  of  stock,  the 
monopoly  renders  much  less  abundant  than  they 
otherwise  would  be.  To  promote  the  little  interest 
of  one  little  order  of  men  in  one  country,  it  hurts 
the  interest  of  all  other  orders  of  men  in  that  coun* 
try,  and  of  all  the  men  in  all  other  countries. 

It  is  solely  by  raising  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit, 
that  the  monopoly  either  has  proved,  oroould  prove^ 
advantageous  to  any  one  particular  order  of  men. 
But  besides  all  the  bad  effects  to  the  country  in  ge- 
neral, which  have  already  been  mentioned  as  neces« 
sarily  resulting  from  a  higher  rate  of  profit,  there  is 
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one  more  fatal,  perhaps,  than  all  these  pot  together, 
but  which,  if  we  may  judge  from  experience,  is  in- 
separably connected  with  it.  The  high  rate  of  pro- 
fit seems  everywhere  to  destroy  that  parsimony 
which,  in  other  circumstances,  is  natural  to  the 
character  of  the  merchant.  When  profits  are  high, 
that  sober  virtue  seems  to  be  superfluous,  and  ex^ 
pensive  luxury  to  suit  better  the  affluence  of  his  si- 
tuation. But  the  owners  of  the  gre^t  mercantile  ca- 
pitals are  necessarily  the  leaders  and  conductors  of 
the  whole  industry  of  every  nation  ;  and  their  ex- 
ample has  a  much  greater  influence  upon  the  man- 
ners of  the  whole  industrious  part  of  it  than  that  of 
any  other  order  of  men.  If  his  employer  is  atten- 
tive and  parsimonious,  the  workman  is  very  likely 
to  be  so  too  ;  but  if  the  master  is  dissolute  and  dis- 
orderly, the  servant,  who  shapes  his  work  according 
to  the  pattern  which  his  master  prescribes  to  him, 
will  shape  his  life,  too,  according  to  the  examplo 
which  he  sets  him.  Accumulation  is  thus  prevent-, 
ed  in  the  hands  of  all  those  who  are  naturally  the 
most  disposed  to  accuipulate  ^  and  the  funds  destined 
for  the  maintenance  of  productive  labour,  receive  no 
augmentation  from  the  revenue  of  those  who  ought 
naturally  to  augment  them  the  most.  The  capital 
of  the  country,  instead  of  increasing,  gradually 
dwindles  away,  and  the  quantity  of  productive  la- 
bour maintained  in  it  grows  every  day  lesis  s^nd  less* 
Have  the  exorbitant  profits  pf  th^  merchants  of  Ca- 
diz and  Lisbon  augmented  the  ciipital  of  Spain  and 
Portugal  ?  Have  they  alleviated  the  poverty,  have 
they  promoted  the  industry,  of  those  two  beggarly 
countries  ?  Such  has  been  the  tone  of  mercantile  ex- 
|)ep3?  in  thos^  t^p  tradin^g  cities,  that  tho^e  expfbj^ 
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tant  profits,  far  from  augmenting  the  general  capi- 
tal of  the  country,  seem  scarce  to  have  been  suffi- 
cient to  keep  up  the  capitals  upon  which  they  were 
made.  Foreign  capitals  are  every  day  intruding 
themselves,  if  I  may  say  so,  more  and  more  into 
^e  trade  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon.  It  is  to  expel  those 
foreign  capitals  from  a  trade  which  their  ^wn  grows 
every  day  more  and  more  insufficient  for  carrying 
on,  that  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  endeavour 
every  day  to  straiten  more  and  more  the  galling 
bands  of  their  absurd  monopoly.  Compare  the  mer- 
cantile manners  of  Cadiz  and  Lisbon  with  those  of 
Amsterdam,  and  you  will  be  sensible  haw  differently 
the  conduct  and  character  of  merchants  are  affiscted 
by  the  high  and  by  the  low  profits  of  stock.  The 
merchants  of  London,  indeed,  have  not  yet  gene^ 
rally  become  such  magnificent  lords  as  those  of 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon ;  but  neither  are  they  in  general 
such  attentive  and  parsimonious  burghers  as  those 
of  Amsterdam.  They  are  supposed,  however,  many 
of  them,  to  be  a  good  deal  richer  than  the  greater 
part  of  the  former,  and  not  quite  so  rich  as  many  of 
the  latter  :  but  the  rate  of  their  profit  is  commonly 
much  lower  than  that  of  the  former,  and  a  good  deal 
higher  than  that  of  the  latter.  Light  come,  light  go^ 
says  the  proverb ;  and  the  ^^rdinary  tone  of  expense 
seems  everjrwhere  to  be  regulated,  not  so  much  ac- 
cording to  the  real  ability  of  spending,  as  to  the  sup- 
posed facility  of  getting  monej^  to  spend. 

It  is  thus  that  the  single  advantage  which  the  mo- 
nopoly procures  to  a  single  order  of  men,  is  in  many 
different  ways  hurtful  to  the  general  interest  of  the 
.country. 

To  found  a  great  empire  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
raising  up  a  people  of  customers,  n^ay  at  first  sight 
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appear  s  prcgect  fit  cmly  for  anttion  of  sbopke^epers* 
It  is>  however,  a  prefect  alti^ether  unfit  for  a  nation 
of  shopkeepers,  but  extremely  fit  for  a  nation  vThoso 
government  is  influenced  by  shopkeepers.  Such 
irt;atesmen^  and  such  statesmen  only^  are  capable  of 
&ncying  that  they  will  Qnd  some  advantage  in  em- 
ploying the  blood  and  treasure  of  their  fellow-citi- 
sens,  to  found  and  maintain  such  an  empire.  Say 
to  a  shopkeeper.  Buy  me  a  good  estftte»  and  I  shall 
^ways  buy  my  clothes  at  your  shop,  even  though  I 
should  pay  somewhat  dearer  |han  what  I  can  have 
them  for  at  other  shops ;  and  you  will  not  find  him 
very  forward  to  embrace  your  proposal.  But  should 
any  other  person  buy  you  such  an  estate,  the  diop- 
keeper  will  be  much  obliged  to  your  benefactor  if 
he  would  enjoin  you  to  buy  all  your  clothes  at  his 
shop.  England  purchased  for  8o)ne  of  her  subjeicts, 
who  found  themselves  uneasy  at  home,  a  great  estate 
in  a  distant  country.  The  price,  indeed,  was  very 
small^  and  instead  of  thirty  years  purchase,  the  or* 
dinary  pripe  pf  land  in  the  present  times,  it  amount* 
ed  to  Uttle  more  than  the  expense  of  the  difierent 
equipments  wh|ch  made  the  first  discovery,  recon- 
noitred the  poast,  and  took  a  fictitious  possession  of 
the  country.  This  }and  yras  good,  and  of  great  extent ; 
and  the  cultivators  having  plenty  of  good  ground  to 
work  upon,  and  being  for  some  time  at  liberty  to  sell 
their  produce  where  they  pleased,  became,  in  the  course 
pf  little  more  than  thirty  or  fprty  years  (between  1690 
and  1660),  so  numerous  and  thriving  a  people,  that 
the  shopkeepers  and  other  traders  of  England  wi^ed 
to  secure  to  themselves  the  monopoly  of  their  cus- 
tom. Withput  pretending,  therefore,  that  they  had 
paid  any  part,  either  of  the  original  purchase  money^ 
Pf  of  thp  subsequent  expense  of  improvement^  they 
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petitioned  the  parliMQent^  that  the  eultivstors  of 
Ameriea  might  for  the  future  be  confined  to  their 
shop;  first,  for  buyiog  aU  the  goods  which  they 
wanted  from  Europe  ;  and,  secondly,  for  selling  all 
such  parts  of  their  own  produce  as  those  trader^ 
might  find  it  convenient  to  buy.  For  they  did  not 
find  it  convenient  to  buy  every  part  of- it.  Some 
parts  of  it  imported  into  England,  might  hayeinter^- 
fered  with  some  of  the  trades  which  they  themselvef 
carried  on  at  home.  Those  particular  parts  of  it, 
therefore',  they  were  willing  that  the  colonists  should 
sell  where  they  could ;  the  farther  off  the  better  ^ 
and  upon  that  account  proposed  that  their  market 
should  be  confined  to  the  countries  south  of  Cape 
Finisterre.  A  clause  in  the  famoas  act  <^  naviga- 
tion established  this  trqly  shopkeeper  proposal  into 
a  law. 

.  The  maintenance  of*  this  monopoly  has  hitherto 
been  the  principal,  or  more  properly,  perhaps,  the 
sole  end  and  purpose  of  the  dominion  which  Great 
Britain  assumes  over  hef  colonieis.  In  the  exclusive 
trade,  it  is  supposed,  consists  the  great  advantage  of 
provinces,  which  have  never  yet  afforded  either  re* 
venue  or  military  ibrce  for  the  support  of  the  civil 
government,  er  the  defence  of  the  mother  country* 
The  monopoly  i^  the  principal  badge  of  their  depen* 
dency,  and  it  is  the  sole  fruit  which  has  hitherto 
been  gathered  from  that  dependency.  Whatever 
expense  Great  Britain  has  hitherto  laid  out  in  main- 
taining this  dependency,  has  really  been  laid  out  in 
order  to  support  this  monopoly.  The  expense  of  the 
ordinary  peace  establishment  of  the  colonies  amount-* 
ed,  before  the  commencement  of  the  present  disturb- 
ances to  the  pay  of  twenty  regiments  of  foot  j  to 
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tbe  expense  of  the  artillery,  stores,  and  extraordinaiy 
provisions,  with  which  it  was  necessary  to  supply 
them ;  and  to  the  expense  of  a  very  considerable 
Aaval  force,  which  was  constantly  kept  up  in  order 
to  guards  from  the  smuggling  vessels  of  other  na« 
tiOQs,  J;he  immense  coast  of  North  America,  and 
that  of  our  West  Indian  islands.  The  whole  expense 
of  this  peace  establishment  was  a  charge  upon  the^ 
revenue  of  Great  Britain,  and  was,  at  the  same  time, 
the  smallest  part  of  what  the  dominion  of  the  colo- 
nies has  cost  the  mother  country.  If  we  would  know 
the  amount  of  the  whole,  we  niust  add  to  the  annual 
expense  of  this  peace  establishment  the  interest  of 
the  sums  which,  in  consequence  of  their  considering^ 
her  colonies  as  provinces  subject  to  her  dominion. 
Great  Britain  has,  upon  different  occasions,  laid  out 
upon  their  defence.  We  must  add  to  it,  in  particu*- 
lar»  the  whole  expense  of  the  late  war,  and  a  great 
part  of  that  of  the  warwhich  preceded  it  The  late 
war  was  altogether  a  colony  quarrel ;  and  the  whole 
expense  of  it,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  it  might 
have  been  laid  out,  whether  in  Germany  or  the  East 
Indies,  ought  justly  to  be  stated  to  the  account  of 
the  cojonies.  It  amounted  to  more  than  ninety  mil- 
lions sterling,  including  not  only  the  new  debt  whidi 
was  contracted,  but  the  two  shillings  in  the  pound 
additional  landtax^  and  the  sums  which  were  every 
year  borrowed  from  the  sinking  fund.  The  Spanish 
war  which  began  in  1739  was  principally  a  colony 
quarrel.  Its  principal  object  was  to  prevent  the 
search  of  the  jcolony  ships,  which  carried  on  a  con- 
traband trade  with  the  Spanish  Main.  This  whole 
expanse  is,  in  reality,  a  bounty  which  has  been  givea 
ifx  order  to  support  a  qaonopoly.    The  pretended 
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purpose  of  it  was  to  encourage  the  manufactures,  and 
to  increase  the  commerce  of  Great  Britain.  But  iti 
real  effect  has  been  to  raise  the  rate  of  mercantila 
profit,  and  to  enable  our  merchants  to  turn  into  a 
branch  of  trade,  of  which  the  returns  are  more  slow 
and  distant  than  those  of  the  greater  part  ofi  other 
trades,  a  greater  proportion  of  their  capital  than  they 
otherwise  would  have  done ;  two  events  which,  if  or 
bounty  could  have  prevented,  it  might  perhaps  have 
been  very  weU  worth  while  to  give  such  a  bounty. 

Under  the  present  system  of  management,  tbere-^ 
fore.  Great  Britain  derives  nothing  but  lo^from  the 
dominion  which  she  assumes  over  her  colonies. 
.  To  propose  that  Great  Britain  should  voluntarily 
give  up  all  authority  over  her  colonies,  and  leave 
them  to  elect  their  own  magistrates,  to  enact  their 
own  la^s,  and  to  make  peace  and  war,  as  they  might 
think  proper,  would  be  to  propose  such  a  measure 
as  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  adopted  by  any  na« 
tion  in  the  world.  No  nation  ever  voluntarily  gave 
up  the  dominion  of  any  province,  how  troublesome 
soever  it  might  be  to  govern .  it,  and  how  small  so? 
ever  the  revenue  which  it  afforded  might  be  in  pro« 
portion  to  the  expense  which  it  occasioned.  Such 
sacrifices,  though  they  might  frequently  be  agrect 
able  to  the  interest,  are  always  mortifying  to  the 
pride  of  every  nation ;  and,  what  is  perhaps  of  still 
greater  consequence,  they  are  always  contrary  to  the 
private  interest  of  the  governing  part  of  it,  who 
would  thereby  be  deprived  of  the  disposal  of  many 
places  of  trust  and  profit,  of  many  opportunities  of 
acquiring  wealth  and  distinction^  which  the  posses^ 
sion  of  the  most  turbulent,  and,  to  the  great  body 
pf  the  people,  the  most' unprofitable  province,  seldon^ 
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fails  ta  afibrd.  The  most  visionary  enthusiasts 
would  scarce  be  capable  of  proposing  such  a  niea« 
sure,  with  aay  serious  jbopes  at  least  of  its  ever  W 
ing  adopted.  If  it  was  adopted,  however.  Great 
Britain  would  not  only  be  immediately  freed  from 
the  whole  annual  expense  of  the  peace  establishment 
of  the  colonies,  but  might  settle  with  them  such  a 
treaty  of  cojnmeroe  as  would  effectually  secure  to 
her  a  free  trade^  more  advantageous  to  the  great 
foody  of  the  people,  though  less  so  to  the  merehants, 
than  the  monopoly  which  she  at  preaeBt  enjoys.  By 
thus  parting  good  friends,  the  natiiral  affection  of 
the  colonies  to  the  mother  country,  which,  perhaps^ 
our  late  dissensions  haV^  well  nigh  extinguished^ 
would  quickly  revive.  It  might  dispose  them  not 
only  to  nsspect,  for  whole  centuries  together,  that 
treaty  of  commerce  which  they  had  concluded  with 
us  at  parting,  but  to  favour  us  in  war  as  well  as  in 
trade,  and  instead  of  turbulent  and  factious  subjects^ 
to  become  our  most  faithful,  affectionate,  and  gene* 
rous  allies ;  and  the  same  sort  of  parental  afiection 
on  the  one  side,  and  filial  respect  on  the  other,  might 
revive  between  Great  Britain  aad  ker  colonies,  which 
used  to  subsist  between  those  of  ancient  Greece  and 
the  mother  city  from  which  they  descended. 

In  order  to  render  any  province  advantageous  to 
the  empire  to  which  it  belongs,  it  ought  to  aiibrd^ 
in  time  of  peace,  a  revenue  to  the  public,  sufficient 
not  only  for  defraying  the  whole  expense  of  its  ow9 
peace  establishment,  but  for  contributing  its  propor- 
tion to  the  support  of  the  general  government  of 
the  empire.  Eveiy  province  necessarily  contributea, 
more  or  less,  to  increase  the  expense  of  that  general 
government.    If  any  particular  provtapet  therefore. 
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does  not  contribute  its  share  towards  defraying  this 
expense,  an  unequal  burden  must  be  thrown  upoft 
some  other  part  of  the  empire.  The  extraordinary 
revenue,  too,  which  e^ery  province  afibrd»tatbe  pub« 
lie  in  time  of  war,  ought,  from  parity  of  reason,  to^ 
bear  the  same  proportion  to  the  extraordinary  reve- 
nue of  the  whole  empire  which  its  ordinary  revenue 
does  in  time  of  peace.  That  neither  the  ordinary" 
Bor  extraordinary  revenue  which  Great  Britain  de- 
rives from  her  colonies  bears  this  proportion  to  the 
whole  revenue  of  the  British  empire,  will  readily  be 
allowed.  The  monopoly,  it  has  been  supposed,  in- 
deed, by  increasing  the  private  revenue  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Great  Britain,  and  thereby  enabling  them  to 
pay  greater  taxes,  compensates  the  deficiency  of  the 
public  revenue  of  the  colonies.  But  this  monopoly^ 
I  have  endeavoured  to  show,  though  a  very  grievous- 
tax  upon  the  colonies,  and  though  it  may  increase 
the  revenue  of  a  particular  order  of  men  in  Great 
Britain^  dimini^es,  instead  of  increasing,  that  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people,  and  consequently  di- 
minishes, instead  of  increasing,  the^ability  of  the 
great  body  of  the  people  to  pay  taxes.  The  menv 
too,  whose  revenue  the  monopoly  increases,  consti- 
tate  a  particular  order,  which  it  is  botb  absolutely 
impossible  to  tax  beyond  the  proportion  of  other  or- 
ders, and  extremely  impolitic  even  to  attempt  to  tax 
l^yond  that  proportion,  as  I  shall  endeavour  to  show 
in  the  following  book.  No  particular  resource,  there- 
fore, can  be  drawn  from  this  particular  order. 

The  colonies  may  be  taxed  either  by  their  own 
assemblies^  or  by  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain. 

That  the  colony  assemblies  can  never  be  so  ma- 
naged as  to  levy  upon  their  c<mstituent8  a  pobUc  n^ 
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venue,  sufficient,  not  only  to  maintaiil  at  ^31  times 
their  own  civil  and  military  establishment,  but  to 
pay  their  proper  proportion  of  the  expense  of  the 
general  government  of  the  British  empire,  seems  not 
very  probable.  It  was  a  long  time  before  even  the 
parliament  of  England^  though  placed  immediately 
itnder  the  eye  of  the  sovereign^  could  be  brought  un« 
der  such  a  system  of  management,  or  could  be  ren» 
dered  sufficiently  liberal  in  their  grants  for  support* 
ing  the  civil  and  military  establishments  €ven  of  their 
own  country.  It  was  only  by  distributing  among 
the  particular  members  of  parliament  a  jgreat  part 
either  of  the  offices,  or  of  the  disposal  of  the  offices 
arising  fiX)m  this  civil  and  military  establishment, 
that  such  a  system  of  management  could  be  esta* 
blished,  even  with  regard  to  the  parliament  of  £ng. 
land.  But  the  distance  of  the  colony  assemblies 
from  the  eye  of  the  sovereign,  their  number,  their 
dispersed  ^tuation,  and  their  various  constitutions, 
would  render  it  very  difficult  to  manage  them  in  the 
same  manner,  even  though  the  sovereign  had  the 
same  means  of -doing  it ;  and  those  means  are  want- 
ing. It  would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  distribute 
among  all  the  leading  members  of  all  the  colony  as- 
semblies such  a  share,  either  of  the  offices,  or  c^the 
disposal  of  the  offices,  arising  from  the  general  go- 
vernment of  the  British  empire,  as  to  dispose  them 
to  give  up  their  popularity  at  home,  and  to  tax  their 
constituents  for  the  support  of  that  general  govern- 
ment, of  which  almost  the  whole  emolumeqts  were  to 
be  divided  among  people  who  were  strangers  to  them. 
The  unavoidable  ignorance  of  administmtion,  besides, 
concerning  the  relative  importance  of  the  difi^ent 
members  of  those  different  assemblies,  the  offences 
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which  must  frequently  be  given,  the  blunders  which 
muA  constantly  be  comnQitted,  in  attempting  to  ma* 
nage  them  in  this  manner,  seems  to  render  such  a 
system  of  management  altogether  impracticable  with 
r^^d  to  them. 

The  colony  assemblies,  besides,  cannot  be  supposed 
the  proper  judges  of  what  is  necessary  for  the  defence 
and  support  of  the  whole  empire.  The  care  of  that 
defence  and  support  is  not  entrusted  to  them.  It  is 
not  their  business,  and  they  have  no  regular  means 
of  information  ccmceming  it.  The  assembly  of  a  pro- 
vince,  like  the  vestry  of  a  parish,  may  judge  very  pro* 
perly  concerning  the  afiairs  of  ita  (ywu  particular  dts* 
tfict,  but  can  have  no  proper  means  of  judging  con* 
ceming  those  of  the  whole  empire.  It  cannot  even 
judge  properly  concerning  the  proportion  which  its 
own  province  bear»  to*  the  whole  empire,  or  concern* 
ing  the  relftive  degree  of  its  wealth  and  importance, 
compared  with  the  other  provinces ;  because  those 
other  provinces  are  not  under  the  inspection  and  su* 
perintendency  of  the  assembly  of  a  particular  pro* 
vince.  What  is  necessary  for  the  defence  and  sup- 
port of  the  whole  empire,  and  in  what  proportion 
each  part  ought  to  contribute,  can  be  judged  of  only 
by  that  assembly  which  inspects  and  superintends 
the  affairs  of  the  whole  empire. 

It  has  been  proposed,  accordingly,  that  the  colo- 
nies should  be  taxed  by  requisition,  the  parliament 
of  Great  Britain  determining  the  sum  which  each 
colony  ought  to  pay,  and  the  provincial  assembly  as- 
sessing and  levying  it  in  the  way  that  suited  best  the 
circumstances  of  the  province.  What  concerned  the 
whole  empire  would  in  this  way  be  determined  by 
the  assembly  which  inspects  and  superintends  the 
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affairs  of  tlie  whole  empire ;  and  thef  provincial  affiiirs 
of  each' colony  might  still  be  regulated  by  its  dwn 
assembly.    Though  the  colonies  should,  in  this  case^ 
have  no  representatives  in  the  British  paiiiament, 
yet,  if  we  may  judge  by  experience,  there  id  no  pro- 
bability that  the  parliamentary  requisition  would  be 
unreasonable.    The  parliament  of  England  has  not, 
upon  any  occasion,  shewn  the  smallest  dispmatton  to 
overburden  those  parts  of  the  empire  which  are  not 
represented  in  parliaments     The  islands  of  Guernsey 
and  Jersey,  without  any  means  of  resisting  the  au* 
thority  of  parliament,  are  more  lightly  taxed  than 
any  part  of  Great  Britain.     Parliament,  in  attempt- 
ing to  exercise  its  supposed  right,  whether  well  or  ill 
grounded,  of  taxing  the  agonies,  has  imver  hiUierto 
demanded  of  them  any  thing  which  even  approached 
to  a  just  proportion  to  what  was  paid  by  their  fellow- 
subjects  at  home .    If  the  contribution  of  the  colonies^ 
besides,  was  to  rise  or  fall  in  proportion  to  the  rise 
or  fall  of  the  land-tax,  parliament  could  not  taiL  them 
without  taxing  at  the  same  time  its  own  ccMistitu* 
ents,  and  the  colonies  might  in  this  case  be  consi- 
dered as  virtually  represented  in  parliameot. 

Examples  are  not  wanting  of  empir^  in  which  all 
the  difl^rent  provinces  are  not  taxed,  if  I  may  be 
allowed  the  expression,  in  one  mass  ;  but  in  which 
the  sovereign  regulates  the  sum  which  each  province 
ought  to  pay,  and  in  some  provinces  assesses  and 
levies  it  as  he  thinks  proper;  while  in, others  he 
leaved  it  to  be  assessed  and  levied  as  the  respective 
states  of  each  province  shall  determine.  In  some 
provinces  of  France,  the  king  not  only  imposes  what 
taxes  be  thinks  proper,  but  assesses  and  levies  them 
in  the  way  he  thinks  pr(^r«     From  others  be 


^mv^^^9ftamwm,lHl\k^f»  »t  to  the  at»t*srf 
eMhprQvioce  to  »fH$w-a«4  l«vy  th^t  woi  m  tbey 
ik^nk  proper,  Aoeprdwg  it<»  the  whame  of  t^ifiB^  by 
rf«ii»itwo,  tb#  purliiwwt  ^rf"  Gf Wt  Botwij  would 
stiwd  wmHy  n  tJw  mom  pitu*t»»  tpwurda  tbe  cplo^ 
»7  aswmbliMt  m  tb^  king  pf  FrfM»c^  dfl«s  towAtda 
tiiie  it«tef  <^  tbi>9e  jNfovinces  wbic^  «tiU  mQy  %h9 
pnwkge  pf  h^viflg  «tates  of  tibQir  osiif  tba  pravio^r 
M8  of  FmQce  wUcb  Me  wf>poMd  tp  be  tbe  bct^t 

Bttt  thoiigb*  BoooRdiiig  to  thia  wb?me»  tbe  cokn 
RIM  could  hme  00  ju^  fm^od  to  fwr  tbut  tbeir  i^iwt 
of  Uie  pi^ic  biirdeQS  abould  aver  OKoee d  the  pro* 
per  jwoportioB  to  tbu  of  their  f^Uow^citi^eiis  at 
hfMne»  Grett  Britain  might  htM  just  reason  to  fear 
tbat  it  never  would  amount  to  that  proper  propori- 
tian.  Hie  parliaiaeiit  of  Gxeal:  Britain  has  not  for 
sQiAe  time  past  had  the  saine  established  authoritj 
io  ii»  colontesy  which  the  Fr poch  Jimg  baa  in  those 
pnmnoes  of  France  which  still  eBfcy  the  privilege 
of  having  eilates  mf  their  own.  llie  cpbny  assem<i 
Uiffly  if  tbey  were  not  very  fiuiourafafy  disposed  (and 
tmless  more  dul&tty  managed  thap  they  ever  have 
bem  hiti)erto»  tiwey  are  not  very  likely  to  be  80») 
migbt  fitill  find  many  pretences  for  evading  or  reject* 
ing  the  moat  reaipnable  requisitions  of  parliament.-*-* 
A  Fmnch  war  breaks  out,  we  shall  8tt{4>pse }  ten 
millions  must  immediately  be  raided,  in  qada  to  de- 
fend the  seat  a£  the  empire.  This  sum  most  be  bor.* 
40wed  upon  the  credit  of  some  parliamentary  fund 
mortgaged  6xr  paying  the  interest  Part  of  thds  fund 
parliament  proposes  to  raise  by  a  tail  to  be  levied  in 
Great  Britain :  and  part  of  it,  by  a  requisition  to  all 
the  different  colony  aiKiemblies  of  America  and  the 
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West  Indies.  Would  peo|>le  rtAdHy  advance  their 
money  upon  the  credit  <^  a  fund,  'Which  partly  de- 
pended upon  the  good  humour  of  all  those  assem^. 
hliesy  far  distant  from  theseat  of  tlie  war,  and  scmie* 
times,  perhaps,  thinking  themselves  not  mi»eh  con- 
cerned in  the  event  of  it  ?  Upon  such  a  fund,  no 
more  mobey  would  plrobably  be  advanced  ttianAiduiC 
the  tax  to  be  levidd  in  Great  Britain  might  be  sup- 
posed to  answer  for.  The  whole  burden  of  the  debt 
contracted  on  account  of  the  war  would  in  thn  m«i- 
ner  fail,  as  it  always  has  done  MtiierU^  upon  Great 
Britain  ;  upon  a  part  of  the  empire,  a&d  notupMi 
the  whole  empire^  Great  Britain  is^  peiiiaps,  4tnce 
the  world  b^an,  the  only  state  whicb^  as  it  has  ex^ 
tended  its  empire,  has  only  increased  its  expense, 
witjiout  once  augmenting  its  resources.  Odmr  states 
bave  generally  disburdened  themselves,  upon  tbeir 
subject  and  subordinate  provinces^  of  the  mo(St  oon- 
sideraMe  part  of  the  expense  of  defendiag  the  empire. 
Great  Britain  has  hitherto  sufiered  her  subject  and 
subordinate  provinces  to  disburden  theimelves  upon 
her  of  almost  this  whole  expense.  In  order  to  put 
Great  Britain  upon  a  fooling  of  equali^  with  her 
own  colonies,  \vfaich  the  law  has  hitherto  supposed 
to  be  subject  and  subordini^e,  it  seems  necessary  up- 
on the  scheme  of  taxing  them  by  parliamentary  re* 
quisiticm,  that  parliament  should  have. some  means 
of  renderii^  its  requisitions  immediately  ^Ssetnal,  in 
case  the  cdiony  assemblies  should  attempt  to  evade  or 
tgect  lliem ;  and  what  those  means  are,  it  is  not  very 
isasy  to  conceive,  and  it  has  not  yet  been  eiqilatned^ 
.  Should  the  parliament  of  Great  Britain^  at  the 
same  time,  be  ever  fully  established  in  the  right  of 
taxing  the  cdonies^  even  independent  of  tJie  consent 
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of  their  own  a&iemUies,  the  importance  o£  those  as- 
semblies would,  from  that  moment,  be  at  an  end, 
and  with  it,  that  of  all  the  leading  men  of  British 
America.  Men  desire  to  have  some  share  in  the 
management  of  public  affiiirs,  cbiefiy  on  account  of 
the  importance  which  it  gives  them.  Upon  the 
power  whidi  the  greater  part  of  the  leading  men, 
the  natural  aristocracy  of  every  country,  have  of 
p-eserving  or  defending  their  reqieetive  importance, 
depends  the  stabflity  and  duration  of  every  system 
of  free  government.  In  the  attacks  which  those 
leading  men  are  continually  making  upon  the  im* 
portance  of  one  another,  and  in  the  defence  of  their 
awn,  cott«8ts  the  whole  play  of  domestic  faction  and 
ambition.  The  leading  men  of  America,  like  those 
of  all  other  couiltries,  desire  to  preserve  their  own 
importance^  They  feeli  or  imagine^  that  if  their  as- 
semblies, which  they  are  ibnd  of  calling  paiiiaments, 
and  of  considering  as  equal  in  authority  to  the  par- 
liament of  Great  Britain,  should  be  so  far  degraded 
as  to  become  the  huotble  ministers  and  executive 
officers  of  that  parliament,  the  greater  part  of  their 
own  importance  would  be  at  an  end.  They  have 
r^ected,  therefore,  the  proposal  of  being  taxed  by 
ptfliamentary  requisition,  and,  like  other  amliitious 
and  high-spirited  men,  have  radier  chosen  to  draw 
the  sword  in  defence  of  their  own  importance. 

Towards  the  decl^mfion  of  the  Roman  republic, 
the  alHesof  Rome,  wbo  had  borne  the  principal  bur- 
den of  defending  the  stbte  and  esttending  the  empire, 
demanded  to  be  admitted  to  all  the  privileges  of  Ro- 
man citizens.  Upon  being  refused,  the  social  war 
broke  out.  During  llie  course  of  that  war,  Rome 
granted  those  privileges  to  the  greater  part  of  tixmp 
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one  hy  one>  and  in  pn^rtion  as  they  detadied  them- 
selves from  the  gene*al  confederacy.  The  parlia- 
ment of  Great  ]^tain  insists  upon  taxiag  the  colo- 
nies ;  and  they  refbde  to  ba  taxed  by  a  parltameat  in 
which  th^  sare  not  rq>resented.  If  to  each  ooioi^ 
which  diould  detach  itself  from  the  gefieral  ooofe- 
deracy.  Great  Britain  shoidd  allow  sudi  a  nnnbw 
cf  representatives  as  suited  tlieprq»orti<Mi  ^  w4iat  it 
contributed  to  the  public  revenue  of  the  Miptre,  ia 
consequence  of  its  being  subjected  todie  same  taices, 
and  in  compensation  admitted  to  the  same  fi«edoM 
of  trade  with  its  fellow-sabjeets  at  home ;  the  nooi- 
ber  of  its  representatives,  to  be  augmented  at  the 
proportion  of  its  coiitribution  might  afterwards  a«^ 
ment ;  a  new  metiiod  of  acquiring  importance,  a  new 
and  more  dazing  object  of  sunbition,  woidd  be  pie- 
sented  to  the  leading  men  of  each  colony.  Instead 
of  piddling  for  the  little  prizes  which  are  to  be  fbuad 
in  what  may  be  called  the  paltry  raffle  ^coIo«iy  Ac- 
tion, they  might  then  Im^,  from  the  piieeaa»pcion 
which  men  naturally  have  m  their  own  ability  and 
good  fortune,  to  draw  some  of  the  great  prices  whiefa 
sometimes  come  from  the  wheel  of  the  gn»t  state 
lottery  o£  British  politics.  Unless  this  or  some  otber 
method  is  fallen  upon,  and  thene  seems  to  be  none 
more  obvious  than  this,  of  preserving  the  impottanoe 
and  of  gratifying  the  ambition  ot  the  leading  «ien  ^ 
America,  it  is  not  very  probable  that  they  will  «ver 
voluntarily  submit  to  us ;  and  we  ought  toeonstder, 
that  the  blood  which  mu9t  be  shed  in  Ibrdng  thrai 
to  do  so,  is,  every  drop  of  it,  the  blood  either  <rf*ifaose 
who  are,  or  of  those  whom  we  wish  to  have  lor  our 
feilow-ciUzens^  They  are  very  weak  who  flatter 
themselves  tiiat,  in  the  abrte  to  which  things  have 


come,  our  ooltnka  will  be  easily  cosi^uered  by  force 
alone.  T^e  persoos  who  now  govern  the  resolutions 
of  what  tbey  call  their  continental  congress^  feel  in 
themselves  at  this  moment  a  degree  of  importance 
whicb^  perhaps,  the  greatest  subyects  in  Europe  scarce 
&dL  From  shopkeepers,  tradesmen,  and  attorneys^ 
they  are  become  statesmen  and  legii^tors,  and  are 
employed  in  contriving  a  new  form  of  government 
for  an  extensive  empire,  which^  they  flatter  them- 
selves, will  become,  and  which,  indeed,  seems  very 
likely  to  become,,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most  for- 
ttddaUe  that  ever  was  in  the  world.  Five  hundred 
dj£ferent  people,  perhaps,  whot  in  different  ways,  act 
immediately  under  the  continental  congress,  and  five 
hundred  thousand,  perhaps,  who  act  under  those  five 
hundred^  all  feel  in  the  same  manner  a  proportionable 
rise  in  their  own  importance.  Almost  every  indivi- 
^BaX  of  the  governing  party  in  America^  fills,  at  pre- 
sent, in  his  own  fancy,  a  station  superior,  not  only 
to  what  he  had  ever  filled  before,  but  to  what  he  had 
ever  ei^(:ted  to  fill }  aod  unless  some  new  object  of 
ambition  is  presented  either  to  him  or  to  his  leaders, 
if  he  has  tlie  ordinary  spirit  of  a  man,  he  will  die  in 
defence  of  that  station. 

It  is  a  remark  of  the  President  Henaut,  that  we 
now  read  with  pleasure  the  account  of  many  little 
tiansactions  of  the  Ligue,  which,  when  they  happen* 
ed,  were  not  perhaps  considered  as  very  important 
pieces  of  news.  But  every  man  then,  says  be,  fad* 
cied  himself  of  some  importance  i  and  the  innumer- 
able memoirs  which  have  come  down  to  %s  from  those 
timesj  were  the  greater  part  of  them,  written  by 
people  who  took  pleasure  in  recording  and  magnify- 
ing eveatSi  in  which  they  flattered  themselves  they 
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had  been  considerable  actors.  How  obstinately  the 
city  of  Paris  upon  that  occasion  defended  itself,  what 
a  dreadful  &mine  it  supported,  rather  than  submit 
to  the  best,  and  afterwards  the  most  beloved  of  sdl 
the  French  kings,  is  well  known.  The  greater  part 
of  the  citizens,  or  those  who  governed  the  greater 
part  of  them,  fought  in  defence  of  their  own  import- 
ance, which  they  foresaw  was  to  be  at  an  end  wbea^ 
ever  the  ancient  government  should  be  re-establish* 
ed.  Our  colonies,  unless  they  can  be  induced  to 
consent  to  a  union,  are  very  likely  to  defend  them- 
selves, against  the  best  of  all  mother  countries,  as 
obstinately  as  the  city  of  Paris  did  against  one  of 
the  best  of  kings. 

The  idea  of  representation  was  unknown  in  an- 
cient times.  When  the  people  of  one  state  were 
admitted  to  the  right  of  citizenship  in  another,  they 
liad  no  other  means  of  exercising  that  right,  but  by 
coining  in  a  body  to  yote  and  deliberate  with  the 
people  of  that  other  state.  The  admission  of  the . 
greater  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy  to  the  privi- 
leges of  Roman  citizens,  completely  ruined  the 
Roman  republic.  It  was  no  longer  possible  to  dis- 
tinguish between  who  was,  and  who  was  not,  a  Ro- 
man citizen.  No  tribe  could  know  its  own  members. 
A  rabble  of  any  kind  could  be  introduced  into  the 
assemblies  of  the  people,  could  drive  out  the  real  ci- 
tizens, ancl  decide  upon  the  a^irs  of  the  republic, 
as  if  they  themselves  had  been  such.  But  diough 
America  were  to  send  fifty  or  sixty  new  representa* 
tives  to  parliament,  the  door-keq>er'  of  the  house  of 
commons  could  not  find  any  great  difficulty  in  dis- 
tinguishing between  who  Was  and  who  was  not  a 
member.    Though  the  Roman  constitution,  there- 
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ibre,  was  necessaErily  rimied  by  tl^  umoitof  Rame 
wHh  ^  allied  states  of  Italy,  there isnofc  the  least 
probability  that  the  BritiA  ootistitiilsaa  w<mld  be 
hurt  by  the  union  of  Great  Britaio  with  her  colpiiies^ 
That  constitutton,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  coot- 
pleted  by  it,  and  seems  to  be  imperfeet  without  it* 
The  assembly  which  ddiberates  and  decides  concern- 
iog  the  affitirs  of  every  part  of  the  empire)  in  ocdw 
to  be  property  infimned,.  onght  eertainly  to  have  re? 
presentat^es  from  every  part  of  it.  That  this  union, 
however,  could  be  easily  efieptuated,  or  that  difficul- 
ties, and  great  difficidties,  might  not  occur  in  the  eK> 
ecution,  I  do  not  pretend.  I  have  yet  heard  of  noioe^ 
however,  which  appear  insurmountable.  The  pnur 
ctpal,  perhaps,  arise  not  from  the  nature  of  things^ 
but  from  the  prcgudices  and  opinions  of  the  pec^le^ 
both  on  this  a^  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

We  on  this  side  the  water  are  afraid  lest  the  mul- 
titude <rf*  American  refHresentatives  dipuld  overturn 
the  bdance  of  the  constitution,  andincrease  too  much 
either  the  influence  di  the  crown  on  the  one  hand,  or 
the  force  c^  the  deflPKicracy  on  the  other*  But  if  the 
number  of  American  repreaentatives  were  to  be  in 
proportion' to  the  produce  of  American  tantion,  die 
number  of  people  to  be  mmg^d  would  increase  ex- 
actly in  proportion  to  the  m^ans  of  managing  them, 
and  the  means  of  mani^^ing  to  the  number  of  people 
to  be  managed.  The  monarchical,  and  denKxrratical 
parts  of  the  constitution  would,  after  the  union,  stand 
exactly  in  the  same  degree  of  relative  force  with  re- 
gard  to  one. another  as  they  had  done  before. 

The  people  on  the  other,  side  of  the  water,  are 
afraid  lest  their  distance  £rom  the  seat  of  government 
might  expose  them  to  many  oppressions ;  but  their. 
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rqu-tis^itativM  in  paatUmmnt,  of  ivfakfa  the  numbtfr 
oughk  ffolB  tbe  fifist  to  be  cdnsntertble,  iteaUl  eiwUjr 
b*  tbte  tD  {irokect  them  frdnl  M  opjpfttsaijab.  The 
dirtaaloe  omiid  not  mich  weaken  the  depeodcHc^  oi 
tiie  reprdseHtfttive  iqHm  the  ^onstitueat^  and  the  £^f - 
jkier  wduid  stili  feel  ^t  he  owed  hit  seat  in  [pm^k* 
mrat,  end  ell  the  oonseqaeo^^  which  he  derired  ffdm 
it»  to  the  goodiwiU  of  the  litte?.  It  would  be  tli* 
ilit^reBt  of  the  immt^,  therefor^  to  tultiTSte  that 
go<^-wiU,  bj  eomplaiidiig,  with  aM  the  authority  of 
a  mentbtnr  df  thd  legislature^  of  every  ontrage  lAioh 
any  dvil  or  lailitRiy  officer  might  be  |^lty  of  in  tirose 
reenote  parts  of  the  empire.  Tbe  diftailcd  of  A«e« 
riea  ftom  the  seat  of  govermnent*  beskl^  die  natirert 
of  that  country  might  flatter  diemeelves^  widi  some 
i^pearaaoe  of  reason  too»  wovdd  not  be  of  very  long 
continuitnce^  Such  has  hitherto  been  the  rn^  pto* 
gress  of  that  eountry  in  weahh^  po^atbti^  and  im* 
ptovement,  that  in  thetcotirse  of  Irtde  mole  titan  i 
eenuiry,  perhaps,  the  produce  of  ^  Amertcan  might 
exceed  that  of  the  British  taxation.  Theseat  of  tbe 
•mpire  would  then  natomlly  remove  itaelf tothat  part 
of  tile  em(m«  wMoh  dontrlbuted  most  to  the  gene^ 
ral  defence  Md  sa^[ki«rt  of  &e  wbele. 

Thedu^v^of  America,  and  that  of  a  passage 
to  the  Ea«t  Indies  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  are 
the  two  greateM  and  moiM:  importailt  events  teeotd- 
^  in  the  hiMory  of  mankinds  Their  consequences 
have  already  been  great }  but,  in  the  short  period  of 
between  two  and  three  centttries  which  hite  elapsed 
since  thefte  discoveries  w^e  Made,  it  is  impc^Ue 
tlMt  the  whole  extent  «f  their  consequences  tan  have 
been  seen.  WhW  beufefits  6t  what  nHsforttwes  to 
nittikiAd  may  here&ft«jr  rtifrtlt  from  thttse  great  e- 
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▼tally  no  faiiliMifi  wiidoiti  can  forMfe»  BjfWiMmf  n 
0MM  meMUrt  thfe  mdol  (UstaAt  parts  of  tto  wmUI^ 
by  enabling  tbem  to  r^ave  otm  aadtiwr't  wanta^  to 
iaovone  oile  aiiotber'»  eq^c^fiieiits^  aod  to  ancoimige 
one  Unothw's  indMbty^  their  gmetal  tmdem^  woiM 
•eentobebraefteiaL  To  the  nativei^  howevwi  boA 
<^the  Eart  iod  West  Ittdk%  all  the  conunerotiil  be* 
tiafita  WliKh  can  bfbve  resulted  Drom  those  e¥entahav6 
been  sunk  and  lost  in  the  dreadful  mistotanes  Hrhidft 
tbejr  ha^e  oocastoiled.  These  misfortQnes^  howereri 
seeaatQ  bare  arista  rathet  frmn  accMent  than  ftotn 
aigr  thoig  th  lite  oatiute  of  those  eveats  tkomselve** 
At  the  particular  tiiie  when  ihehe  disooveries  were 
taade^  the  stqperioritjref  ibrtefaappened  to  be  so  great 
bfi  the  Side  of  the  BtiropeaM,  that  they  w^eenaUed 
to  cmmnit  with  itnpumty  eVery  sort  of  iq^iatice  in 
those  remote  countries.  Hereafi;eri  perhapi^  thenar 
ttvc4  of  those  countries  may  grow  staroBger»  or  those 
of  finrope  may  grow  Weaker  $  and  the  inhabitaots 
^  all  the  cfifiefent  quarters  of  the  world  may  arrive 
at  tiiat  equality  of  comrage  and  force  which,  fa^  in* 
spiring  mutual  fear,  can  alone  overawe  the  injustice 
of  nd^pendent^'iiattoiis  into  soiae  sort  of  respect  for 
die  Ti^its  of  one  another.  But  nothing  seems  mote 
likriy  to  (Ktidbltsh  this  equahty  of  force,  than  that 
mutual  eomniunication  of  knowledge,  andof  lA  sorts 
of  hnpn^vementS)  which  an  extensive  commerde  fh>m 
all  contitrie«  to  i^  countries  naturally,  or  rather  ne« 
ttnHiktWy;  carries  Along  with  it. 

lA  the  mean  time,  Me  of  the  principal  efibots  erf* 
those  discoveries  has  beeti,  to  raise  the  trtercwHile 
syMem  to  a  degree  of  sptendour  and  glory  which  it 
could  tieVef  otbeifWiM  have  attained  t(K  It  is  flie 
object  of  thttt  ^fstem  to  ^nridi  a  great  natt»n,  rather 
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bj  tra^  and  manufactures  than  by  die  improvement 
and  cultivation  of  land,  rather  by  the  industry  of  the 
towAs  than  by  that  of  the  country.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  those  discoveries,  the  commercial  towns  of 
Eurof^e,  instead  of  being  the  manoikcturers  and  car* 
riers  for  but  a  very  small  part  of  the  world  (that  part 
of*  Europe  which  is  waished  by  the  Atlantic  ocean, 
and  the  countries  which  lie  roui|4  the  Baltic  and 
Mediterranean  seas,)  have  now  become  the  manu- ' 
iacturers  for  the  numerous  and  thriving  cidtivators 
of  America,  and  the  carriers,  and  in  some  respects 
the  manufacturers  toot'^for  almost  ail  the  different 
nations  of  Asia,  Africa,  and  America.  Two  new 
worlds  have  been  opened  to  their  indqsby,  eaeh  of 
them  much  greater  and  more  extensive  than  the  old 
one,  and  tiie  maiicet  of  one  of  them  growing  still 
greater  and  greater  every  day« 

The  countries  which  possess  the  colonies  of  Ame- 
rica, and  which  trade  directly  to  the  East  bidies^ 
enjoy  indeed  the  whole  show  and  sfdendour  of  this 
great  comme|*ce.  Other  countries,  however,  not* 
withstanding  all  the  invidious  restraints  by  which  it 
is  meant  to  exclude  them,  frequently  ^oy  a  greats? 
share  of  the  real  benefit  of  it.  The  colcHues  of  Spain 
and  Portugal,  for  exam[de,  give  tame  real  encou* 
ragement  to  the  industry  of  other  countries  than  to 
that  of  Spain  and  Portugal  In  the  ^  single  article 
(rf*  linen  alone,  the  conmmption  of  those  colonies  a? 
mounts,  it  is  said  (but  I  do  not  pretend  to  warrant 
the  quantity,)  to  more  than  three  oailUoiis  steriing 
h-ywr.  But  diis  great  consumptioii  is  almost  entirely 
supplied  by  France,  Flanders,  Holland,  andGermany. 
Spain  and  Portugal  furnish  but  a  small  part  of  it* 
The  capital  which  suj^lies  ^  cotonies  with  tim 
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great  quantity  c^  Hneii,  is  annually  diflkriboted  a« 
mong,  and  furnishes  a  revenoe  to,  the  inhabttanta 
of  those  other  countries.  Hie  profits  of  it  only  lare 
spent  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  where  they  help  to  sup* 
port  the  sumptuous  profusion  of  the 'merchants  of 
Cadiz  and  Lisbon. 

Even  the  regulations  by  which  each  nation  endea* 
vours  to  secure  to  itself  the  exclusive  trade  of  its 
own  colonies,  are  frequently  more  hurtful  to  thd 
countries  in  favour  of  which  they  are  established^ 
than  to  those  against  which  they  are  established* 
The  unjust  of^ression  of  the  industry  of  other 
countries  falla  back,  if  I  may  say  so,  upon  the  heads 
of  the  oppressors,  and  crufllies  their  industry  more 
than  it  does  that  of  those  other  countries.  By  those 
regulations,  for  example,  the  merchant  of  Hamburg 
must  send  the  linen  which  he  destines  for  the  Ame* 
rican  market  to  London,  and  he  must  bring  back 
from  tiience  tiie  tobacco  which  he  destines  for  the 
German  market ;  because  he  can  neither  send  the 
one  directly  to  America,  nor  bring  the  other  directty 
from  theiioe.  By  this  restraint  he  is  probably  ob- 
liged tcfsell  the  one  somewhat  eheiq>er,  and  to  buy 
the  other  somewhat  dearer,  dian  he  otherwise  might 
have  done ;  and  his  profits  are  probably  somewhat 
abridged  by  means  of  it  In  this  trade,  howeVer» 
between  Hamburg  and  London^  he  certainly  re^ 
ceives  the  returns  of  his  capital  much  more  quickly 
than  he  could  possibly  have  done  in  the  direct  trade 
to  America,  even  though  we  should  suppose,  n^hat 
is  by  no  means  the  case,  that  the  payments  of  Ame- 
rica were  as  punctual  as  those  of  London.  In  the 
trade,  therefore,  to  which  those  regulations  confine 
the  merchant  c^  Hamburg,  hjs  capital  can  keep  in 
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confttaai*  tmplaymeai  a  rnueb  ^eater  quantity  of 
G^ennaJn  industry  dism  lie  possibly  could  liave  done 
in  the  trade  from  which  he  is  excluded.  Though 
the  one  employment^  therefore^  may  to  him  perhaps 
be  less  |irofitable  tlian  the  okher^  it  cannot  be  leas 
advantageous  to  his  country.  It  is  quite  otherwise 
with  the  enipl63rmeftt  ibto  Which  the  monopoly  na« 
ttirally  attracts^  if  I  may  say  so,  die  eapital  of  the 
London  inerchant.  That  employment  may^  per* 
faap^5  be  more  profitable  to  him  than  the  greater 
part  of  other  employments )  but  on  account  of  the 
fdowness  of  the  returns,  it  eadnot  be  more  advan- 
tageous to  his  country. 

ASi&t  all  the  unjust  attempts^  therefor^  of  erery 
country  in  Europe  to  engross  to  itself  the  whde  ad« 
vantage  of  the  trftde^ef  its  own  colonies,  no  country 
has  yet  beetl  able  to  engross  to  itself  any  thing  but 
the  expense  of  suppoiting  in  time  ^f  peace,  and  of 
diefen<Hiig  in  time  of  war,  the  oppressive  authori^ 
wbidi  it  assumes  over  /them»  The  inconvenieQces 
resultitig  from  the  possession  of  its  cdonies,  every 
emintry  has  engrossed  to  itself  completely.  The 
adi^antaiges  resuUitig  fiiom  their  trade^  it  has  been 
bbliged  io  share  With  many  other  countries. 

At  first  sight,  no  doubt,  the  monopoly  of  the  great 
commerce  of  America  naturally  seems  to  be  an  ac- 
^isition  of  the  highebt  value.*  To  the  undisceming 
eye  of  giddy  ambition  it  naturally  presents  itself 
amidst  the  confused  scramble  of  pditics  and  war,  as 
m  Very  das^ling. object  to  ^g^  for.  The  dazzling 
{^lendour  of  the  dbject^  liowever,  the  immense 
greatness  of  tte  commerce,  is  the  very  quality 
which  renderi  the  monopoly  of  it  hurtful,  or  which 
makes  one  enq[>loynieilt»  in  its  own  nature  necessa* 


nly  less  advantagMus  to  the  country  tluda  llie 
greater  part  ef  other  employments,  absot^  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  capital  of  the  country  than 
what  weuid  otherwise  have  gofie  to  it. 

The  mereantile  stock  of  every  country,  it  has 
been  shown  in  the  second  book,  naturaHy  seeks,  if 
ene  may  say  so,  the  employment  most  advantageous 
to  that  eountry*    If  it  is  employed  in  the  carrying 
tnde,  4lhe  country  to  which  it  belongs  becomes  the 
emporium  of  the  goods  of  idl  the  countries  whose 
trade  that  stock  carries  on.    But  the  owner  of  that 
stock  necessmly  wishes  to  dispose  of  as  great  a 
part  of  those  goods  as  he  can  at  home.    He  th^eby 
saves  himself  the  trouble,  risk,  and  expense,   of 
exportation ;    and  he  will  upon  that  account  be 
glad  to  sell  them  at  home,  not  only  for  a  much 
amaller  price,  but  with  aomewhat  a  smaller  pr<^, 
tiian  he  might  eitpect  to  make  by  sending  them 
abroad.     He  naturally,  therefore,  endeavours  as 
much  as  be  can  to  turn  his  carrying  trade  into  a 
fonign  trade  of  consumption.    If  his  stock,  again, 
^  employed  in  a  foreign  trade  of  consumption,  he 
w9i,  for  the  same  reason,  be  glad  to  dispose  of,  at 
heme,  as  great  a  part  as  he  can  of  the  home  goods 
which  he  coUects  in  order  to  export  to  some  foreign 
market,  and  he  will  thus  endeavour,  as  much  as  he 
iean,  to  turn  his  foreign  trade  of  consumption  into  a 
4iome  trade.    The  mercantile  stock  of  every  countiy 
naturally  courts  in  this  manner  the  near,  and  shuns 
the  distant  employment ;  naturally  courts  the  em« 
ployment  in  which  the  returns  are  frequent,  and 
shuns  that  in  which  they  are  distant  and  slow ;  m- 
turally  courts  the  employment  in  which  it  can  maio- 
tain  the  greatest  quantity  of  productive  labour  ta 
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the  country  to  whieh  it  belongg,  or  iti  which  its 
owner  resides^  and  shuns  that  in  which  it  can  niain-^ 
tain  there  the  smallest  quantity.  It  naturally  courts 
the  etnployment  whidi  in  ordinary  cases  is  most  ad-* 
vantag^ous,  and  shuns  that  which  in  ordinary  cases 
is  least  advaiUageous.to  tfiat  country. 

But  if,  in  any  one  of  those  distant  employmentsb 
which  in  ordinary  cases. are  less  advantageous  to  tlid 
ciountry,  the  profit  should  happen  to  rise  somewhat 
higher  than  what  is  sufficient  to  balance  the  natural 
preference  which  is  given  to  nearer  employmenU^ 
this  superiority  of  profit  will  draw  stock  from  thooa 
nearer  employments^  till  the  profits  of  all  return  to 
their  proper  level.  This  superiority  of  pro&U  how^ 
ever,  is  a  proof  that,  in  the  actual  circumstances  of 
the  society,  those  distant  employments  are  some- 
what understocked  in  proportion  to  other  employ- 
ments, and  that  the  stock  of  the  society  is  not  ^ 
tributed  in  the  properest  manner  among  all  .the  dif- 
ferent employments  carried  on  in  it.  It  is  a  proof 
that  something  is  either  bought  cheaper  or  sold 
dearer  than  it  ought  to  be,  and  that  some  particular 
class  of  citizens  is  more  or  less  oppressed,  eitiiar 
by  paying  more,  or  by  getting  less  than  what  is  Bail- 
able to  that  equality  which  ought  to  take  place,  and 
which  naturally  does  take  plaee,  among  all  the  diffe- 
rent classes  of  them.  Though  the  same  capital  ne- 
ver will  maintain  the  same  quantity  of  productive 
labour  in  a  distant  ^  in  a  near  etnployment^  yet  a 
distant  employment  may  be  as.  necessary  for  the 
welfare  of  the  society  as  a  near  qne ;  the  goods 
which  the  distant  employment  deals  in  beings  neces- 
sary, perhaps^  for  carrying  on  many  of  the  nearer 
employments.    But  if  the  profits  of  those  who  de^l 
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in  such  goods  aw  above  tkeir  prcqiar  level,  those 
goods  will  be  sold  dearer  than  they  ought  to  be,  or 
somev^t  dbove  their  naftufal  ptice^  and  all  those 
engaged  m  the  nearer  enqihiyinents  will  be  more  or 
loss  opfH-essed  by  this  high  pru:e«  Their  interest^ 
therefore,  ia  this  case,  requires,  that  some  stock 
flhouU  be  withdrawn  irom  those  nearer  employ- 
ssents,  and  turned  towards  tliat  distant  one^  in  or* 
dei  tondoeeits  jmifits  to  their  proper  levd,  and  the 
pffke  of  the  goods  which  it  deals  in  to  their  natural 
price*  In  this  extraordinary  citfe,  ^be  public  interest 
requires  that  some  stock  should  be  withdrtwn  from 
tiftose  employ menls  which,  in  ordinary  case^  are  poore 
advantageous,  ami  turned  towards  one  wbusb,  in  on- 
£nary  cases,  ik  less  advantageous  to  the  public }  and» 
m  this  extraordinary  case,  the  natural  interests  and 
ifidinations  of  men  coincide  as  exactly  mth  the  pub** 
iic  interests  as  in  all  other  ordinary  cases,  and  lead 
them  to  withdraw  stock  from  the  near,  'and  to  turn 
it  towards  thediitfant  employments. 

it  is  iJius  that  the  private  interests  and  passions  of 
indivi^hials  nstinrally  diq)ose  them  to  turn  their  stock 
towards  the  eaiployments  which,  in  ordinary  cases, 
am  most  advantageous  to  the  society.  But  if*  from 
this  natural  preference  they  should  turn  too  mm^  of 
it  towards  those  emplojrments,  the  fall  of  profit  in 
,  them,  and  the  rise  of  it  in  all  others,  immediately  dis» 
pose  them  to  alter  this  faulty  distribution.  Without 
any  intervention  of  law,  therefore,  the  private  inte- 
rests and  passions  of  men  naturally  lead  them:to  di* 
vide  and  distribute. the. stock  of  every  sociejiy  among 
all  the  diflferent-employments  carried  onrrnsqit^  as 
nearly  as  possible  tn  die  preporticto.  jprhichiis.most 
j^eeable  to  the  interest  of  the  .whole  society. 

AUtbedifferentregul^tions  of  themercantile  system 
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neoessariljr  damigo  moroor  InslifaiA  aaiuial  md  nfitk 
advaatageoqs  distiiimtiim  of  fltoo^  But  thiMe  viycli 
eoncera  the  trada  tQ  AjmmsA  and  the  £ai^  Ittdiw  de** 
range  it  periiaps  mom  tiup  any  ethec;  bttcame  die 
trade  to  those  two  g^»{it  oontmeiitf  abMite  a  ^aeaftat 
quantity  of  stock  tiutn  any  two  ethec  brjmokiea  ci 
trade.  The  regulations^  however,  by  whieh  tUs  dan 
rangement  iseiieetedtn  tkoM  twodidBuelitbr^iidiaB 
oftrade^arencAi^ofetfaeir  the  same*  Meaopiriy  is  the 
great  engine  of  both ;  but  it  is  a  diffinent  sortoline^ 
nopely.  Monopoly  €£  one  Idnd  or  antriiier^  indeed^ 
seems  to  be  the  sole  engine  <tf  the  mercantile  syst^B« 

In  the  trade  to  America,  every  nation  eedeavouss 
to  en^osB  as  much  as  possible  the  whole  market  4j£ 
h^  own  cokwnes,  by  finrly  excluding  all  gther  nationa 
from  any  direct  tirade  to  them.  During  the  gteater 
part;  of  the  sixteenth  century,  the  Portuguese  endtt- 
voured  to.  manage  the  trade  to  the  £aat  In^es  in  the 
same  manner^  by  daiming  the  sole  rig^  of  sailing  Hi 
tlie  Indian  seas,  on  account  of  the  mesit  of  having 
first  found  out  the  road  to  them.  The  Dut^  sttU 
co«i^nue  to  «cclude  all  other  Euvopeasi  natims  &ms 
any  direct  trade  to  their  spice  islaufb.  Monopobss 
of  this  kind  are  e videnlly  established^ngawist  aU  otlmr 
European  nations,  ysho  are  thereby  not  only  exchuL* 
ed  from  a  trade  to  ^wjuch  it  might  be  convenient  for 
them  to  turn  some  part  of  their  stock,  but  aro  ob%ed 
to  buy  the  goods  which  that  trade  deals  in,  somewhat 
dearer  than  if  they  could  import  diem  themaelvis 
directly  from  the  countries  which  prodoced  tbon. 

But  since  the  fall  cf  the  poww  of  Portugal,  ne 
European  nation  has  dbimed  the  exdosive  r^t  of 
satfing  in  the  Indian  s^asy  of  whidi  the  pii^cq^al  ports 
are  now  open  to  the  ships  of  ail  European  nationai 
Except  in  Portugal,  however,  wd  within  these  few 


jMfs  io  Vtmet,  tte  trade  to  the  £wt  Infies  has,  in 
0mj  fiatx^an  cMntiy,  been  suljected  to  an  et* 
«liMiTa  ^ottiipaiiy.  Moiiopolits  of  this  kind  are  pro- 
perly establisbtd  aigainat  the  i^rj  nation  which 
cfreets  thenu  The  greater  part  q£  that  nation  are 
^tiiereby  nc^  onfy  exdnded  from  a  trade  to  whiofa  it 
Might  be  comrement  for  thesi  ta  turn  some  part  of 
their  stocki  bat  are  obl^ed  to  bay  die  goods  wbtdi 
that  trade  deals  in  aomewki^  dearer  than  if  it  was 
€ipen  and  free  to  att  thdr  eonnti^men.  Since  the 
€0tabHihinent  of  the  English  East  India  company^ 
for  exanq^le,  the  otbtr  kibaUtaots  of  Engbnd^  over 
and  above  being  exehided  ftom  the  trade^  mini  have 
paid,  in  the  price  of  the  Eaat  India  goods  wfaidi  th^ 
have  consdmed^  not  only  for  all  the  extraordinary 
pn^ts  which  the  company  may  hove  made  upon 
those  goods  in  consequence  of  tiieir  memopc^,  but 
for  att  the  extiuoidinary  waste^  wMch  the  fi*and  and  . 
dmse  inseparable  from  the  management  of  the  af- 
£um  of  so  great  a  company  mvst  necessarily  have 
occasioned.  The  absnnlky  of  this  seomd  ^nd  of 
monopefyy  thevefisMy  is  nwcfa  mare  ibanifest  than 
that  of  the  first    * 

Both  tiMM  kinds  of  monopolies  derange  nsore  or 
less  the  natural  distribution  of  the  stock  of  the  society; 
tetdieydo  not  always  derange  it  in  the  sane  way. 

Monopc^es  of  the  first  kind  always  sdcract  to  the 
paetioiriar  trade  in  whi^  they  are  established  a  great- 
er proportion  of  the  stock  of  the  society  ^an  what 
would  go  to  that  trade  of  its  own  aocont 

Monope^s  of  the  second  Idnd  may  sometimes  at* 
t#aei  sfoek  towards  the  particular  trade  in  wMeb  the;^ 
aMestahfished^anii  sevnetitties^repelit  froiathat  tmK^ 
dtiMfdiiigtodiM^iisnteireuaiStances*    in|K)otfdoiia« 
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tries,  they  n4tuf ally  attract  towards  that  trade  move 
stock  thaoi  would  otherwise  go  to  it.  In  rich  coun- 
tries,  they  naturally  repel  irom  it  a  good  deal  of 
stock  which  would  otherwise  go  to  it« 

Such  poor  countries  as  Sweden  and  Denmark,  for 
exMdple,  would  probably  have  never  sent  a  single 
ship  to  the  East  Indies,  had  not  the  trade  been  sub- 
jected to  an  exclusive  company.  The  establishment 
dT  such  a  company  necessarily  encourages  adventur- 
ers. Their  monopoly  secures  tibem  against  all  coon* 
petitors  in  the  home  market,  and  th^have  the  same 
chance  for  foreign  markets  with  the  traders  of  other 
natiom%  Their  monopoly  shows  them  the  certain^ 
of  a  great  profit  upon  a  considerable  quantity  of 
goods,  and  the  chance  of  ajconsiderable  pn^t  upon 
a  great  quantity.  Without  such  extnKNrdinary  en* 
couragemait,  the  poor  traders  of  sudi  poor  cauii> 
tries  would  probably  never  have  thou^tc^  hasard* 
ing  their  small  ci^itals  in  so  very  distant  and  uncer- 
tain an  adventure  as  the  trade  to  the  East  Indies 
must  naturally  have  appeared  to.  them. 

Such  a  rich  country  as  HoUand,  on  the  contrary, 
would  probably,  in  the  case  of  a  firee  trade,  sesad 
many  more  ships  to  the  East  Indies  than  it  actually 
does.  The  limited  stock  of  the  Dutch  East  India 
company  probably  repels  from  that  trade  many  great 
mercantile  capitals  which  would  -otherwise  go  to  it. 
The  mercantile  aqntai  of  Holland  is  so  great,  that 
it  is,  as  it  were,  omtinually  overflowings  sometimes 
into  the  public  funds  of  foreign  countries,  sometimes 
into  Imus  to  private  traders  and  adventurera  of  fo^ 
t«agn  countries,  som^mes  into  the  most  rouad* 
about  foreign  trades  of  c(msumpt]on,,and  sometimes 
into  the  carrying  trade.  AU  near  employments  beii^ 
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completely  filled  up,  all  the  capital  which  can  be' 
placed  in  them  with  any  tolerable  profit  being  al* 
ready  placed  in  them,  the  capital  of  Holland  neces- 
sarily flows  towards  the  most  distant  employments. 
The  trade  to  the  East  Indies,  if  it  were  altogether 
flree,  would  probably  absorb  the  greater  part  of  this 
redundant  capital.  The  East  Indies  offer  a  market, 
both  for  the  manufactures  of  Europe,  and  for  the 
gold  and  silver,  as  well  as  for  the  several  other  pro- 
ductions of  America,  greater  and  more  extensive 
than  both  Europe  and  America  put  together. 

Every  derangement  of  the  natural  distribution  of 
stock  is  necessarily  hurtful  to  the  society  in  which 
it  takes  place ;  whether  it  be  by  repelling  from  a 
particular  trade  the  stock  which  would  otherwise  go 
to  it,  or  by  attracting  towards  a  particular  trade  that 
which  would  not  otherwise  come  to  it.  If,  without 
any  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of  Holland  to  the 
East  Indies  would  be  greater  than  it  actually  is,  that 
country  must  suffer  a  considerable  loss  by  part  of  its 
capital  being  excluded  from  the  employment  most 
convenient  for  that  port.  And,  in  the  same  manner, 
if,  without  an  exclusive  company,  the  trade  of  Swe- 
den and  Denmark  to  the  East  Indies  would  be  less 
than  it  actually  is,  or,  what  perhaps  is  more  proba- 
ble, would  not  exist  at  all,  those  two  countries  must 
likewise  suffer  a  considerable  loss,  by  part  of  their 
capital  being  drawn  into  an  employment  which  must 
be  niore  or  less  unsuitable  to  their  present  circura- 
stances.  Better  for  them,  perhaps,  in  the  present 
circumstances,  to  buy  East  India  goods  of  other  na- 
tions, even  though  they  should  pay  somewhat  dearer, 
than  to  turn  so  great  a  part  of  their  small  capital  to 
so  very  distant  a  trade/ in  which  the  returns  are  so 

ii2 


vefylow^  ioi  wbich  that  capital  caa  tuittkain  ao  small 
a  quantity  of  productive  labour  at  home»  where  pro* 
dui^ve  labour  is  ao  much  wanted^  wbere  so  little  is 
done^  and  where  so  much  is  to  do« 

Though  without  an  inclusive  company,  th^rc^ore^ 
a  particular  country  dmild  not  be  able  to  carry  cm 
any  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies^  it  Mrill  not  firom 
thence  follow,  that  sud^  a  coii^pany  ought  to  be  es- 
tablished there,  but  only  that  such  a  country  oi^ht 
not,  in  these  circumstances,  to  trade  directly  to  the 
East  Indies.  That  such  compames  are  not  in  gm^ 
nd  necessary  for  carrying  oa  the  East  India  trade, 
i»  sufficiently  demonstrated  by  the  experience  of  the 
Portuguese,  who  enjoyed  almost  the  vrhole  <^  it  for 
more  than  a  century  together^  without  any  exchiaive 
company. 

No  private  merchant,  it  has  bem  said»  could  well 
have  capital  sufficient  to  maintain  factors  and  agents 
in  the  different  ports  of  the  East  Indie%  in  order  to 
provide  goods  for  the  shi^s  which  he  might  occa* 
sionally  send  thither ;  and  yett  unless  he  was  able 
to  do  this^  the  difficulty  of  finding  a  cargo  mi^t  fre- 
quently make  his  sb^  lose  the  season  for  return- 
ing ;  and  the  expense  of  so  long  a  delay  would  not 
only  eat  up  the  whole  profit  of  the  adventure  Imt 
frequently  occasion  a  very  considerable  loss.  This 
argument,  however,  if  it  proved  any  thing  at  all, 
would  prove  that  no  one  great  branch  of  trade  could 
be  carried  on  without  an  exclusive  company,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  experience  of  all  na^tions.  There  is 
no  great  brandi  of  trade,  in  which  the  capital  of  say 
one  private  merchant  is  sufficient  for  carrying  on  all 
the  subordinate  branches  which  must  be  carried  on, 
in  order  to  carry  on  the  pnncipal  one.    But  when  a 
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nrttoB  is  ripe-lbr  any  grtat  branch  of  trade,  some 
Aer€kaMi/t$  naturally  turn  tlitir  capitals  towardb  tha 
principal,  aad  some  towards  tbe  subordinate  bmncfaes 
of  it;  and  diougb  all  tbe  different  brandies  of  itare 
in  tins  manner  carried  on,  yet  it  very  seldoni  hap^ 
pens  that  they  are  all  carried  on  by  the  oapttal  of 
one  private  merchant*  If  a  natk>n,  therefore,  is  ripe 
fy£  die  East  India  trade,  a  certain  portkNi  of  its  ca» 
pitid  will  natorally  divide  itself  among  all  the  difie^ 
lent  branches  of  that  trade.  Some  of  its  merchants 
wfll  find  it  for  their  interest  to  redde  in  the  Eart 
Indies,  and  to  employ  their  capitals  there  in  provid- 
ing goo^  for  the  ships  which  are  to  be  sent  out  by 
other  merchants  who  reside  in  Europe.  The  setde- 
ments  which  different  European  nations  have  ob- 
tained in  the  East  Indies,  if  they  were  taken  from 
the  exclusive  companies  to  whidi  they  at  present 
belong,  and  put  under  the  immediate  protection  of 
tbe  sovereign,  would  render  this  residence  both  si^fe 
and  easy,  at  least  to  the  merchants  of  the  particular 
nations  to  whom  those  settlements  belong.  If^  at 
any  partictdar  time,  that  partitf  ^  ci^ital  of  any 
country  which  of  its  own  accord  tended  and  in- 
clined, if  I  may  say  not  towards  the  East  India 
trade,  was  not  sufficient  for  carrjong  on  all  tiiose 
different  branches  of  it,  it  would  be  a  proc^*  that,  at 
that  particular  time,  that  country  was  not  ripe  for 
that  trade,  and  that  it  would  do  better  to  buy  for 
some  time,  even  at  a  higher  price^  from  other  Eu*^ 
ropean  nations,  the  East  India  goods  it  had  occasion 
for,  than  to  import  them  itself  directly  from  the  East 
Indies.  What  it  might  lose  by  the  high  price  of  those 
goods,  could  seldom  be  equal  to  the  lossifdiich  it  would 
sustain  by  the  distraction  of  a  laiige  portioA  of  its  capi* 
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tal  from  other  einplo3m[ient8  more  necessary,  or  more 
useful,  or  more  suitabte  to  its  circumstances  and  si* 
tuation,  than  a  direct  trade  to  the  East  Indies. 

Though  the  Europeans  possess  many  considerable 
settlements  both  upon  the  ooast  of  Africa  and  in  the 
East  Indies,  they  have  not  yet  established,^  in  either 
of  those  countries,  such  numerous  ai^  thriving  co- 
lonies as  those  in  the  islands  and  continent  of  Ame- 
rica. Africa,  however,  as  well  as  several  of  the  coun- 
tries comprehended  under  the  general  name  of  the 
East  Indies,  are  inhabited  by  barbarous  nations.  But 
those  nations  were  by  no  means  so  weak  and  defence- 
less  as  the  miserable  and  helpless  Americans ;  and  in 
proportion  to  the  natural  fertility  of  the  countries 
which  they  inhabited,  they  were,  besides,  much 
more  populous.   The  most  barbarous  nations,  either 
of  Africa  or  of  the  East  Indies,  were  shepherds ; 
even  the  Hottentots  were  so.    But  the  natives  of 
every  part  of  America,  except  Mexico  and  Feru, 
were  only  hunters ;  and  the  difference  is  very  great 
between  the  number  of  shepherds  and  that  of  hun- 
ters, whom  the  satne  extent-  of  equally  fertile  terri'^ 
tory  can  maintain.     In  Africa  and  the  East  Indies, 
therefore,  it  was  more  difficult  to  displace  the  na- 
tives, and  to  extend  the  European  plantations  over 
the  greater  part  of  the  lands  of  the  original  inhabit- 
ants. The  genius  of  exclusive  companies,  besides,  is 
unfavourable,  it  has  ahready  been  observed,  to  the 
growth  of  new  colonies,  and  has  probably  been  the 
principal  cause  of  the  little  progress  which  they  have 
made  in  the  East  Indies.   The  Portuguese  carried  on 
the  trade  both  to  Africa  and  the  East  Indies,  with- 
out any  exclusive  companies ;  and  their  settlements 
at  Congo,  Angola,  and  Benguela,  on  the  coast  of  Af- 
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ricsy  znd  at  €ioa  in  the  East  Indies,  though  much 
depressed  by  superstition  and  every  sort  of  bad  go* 
▼emnmnty  yet  bear  some  resemblance  to  the  colo- 
nies  of  America,  and  ai^  partly  inhabited  by  Portu- 
guese who  have  been  established  there  for  several 
gaierations.  The  Dutch  settlements  at  the  Cape, 
of  Gk>od  Hope  and  at  fiatavia  are  at  present  the 
most  considerable  cctonies  which  the  Europeans 
have  established,  dther  in  Africa  or  in  the  East  In« 
dies ;  and  both  those  settlements  are  peculiwly  for<« 
tunate  in  their  situation.  The  Cape  of  Good  Hq>e 
was  inhabited  \>y  a  race^of  people  almost  as  barba* 
rous,  and  quite  as  incapable  of  de&nding  themselves, 
as  the  iiativ^  of  America.  It  is,  besides,  the  half- 
way  house,  if  one  may  say  so,  between  £4ir<^  and 
the  East  Indies,  at  which  almost  every  European 
ship  makes  some  stay,  both  in  going  and  returning. 
The  suf^Iyii^  of  those  ships  with  every  sort  of  fresh 
provisions,  with  fruit,  and  sometimes  with  wine,  af- 
ibrds  alone  a  very  exten^ve  mwket  for  the  surjdus 
produce  of  the  colonies.  What  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  is  between  Eun^  and  every  part  ci  the  East 
Indies,  Batavia  is  between  the  principal  countries  of 
the  East  Indies.  It  lies  upon  the  most  frequented 
road  from  Indostan  to  China  and  Japan,  and  is 
nearly  about  mid-way  upcm  that  road.  Almost  all 
the  ships,  too,  that  sail  between  Eur<^  and  China, 
touch  at  Batavia ;  and  it  is,  over  and  above  all  this, 
the  centre  and  principal,  mart  of  what  is  called  the 
country  trade  of  the  East  Indies ;  not  only  of  that 
part  of  it  which  is  carried  on  by  Europeans,  but  of 
thatwhich  is  carried  on  by  thenative  Indians;  and  ves- 
sels navigated  by  the  inhabitants  of  China  and  Japan^ 
of  Tonquin,  Malacca,  Cochin-China,  and  the  island. 


<tfCUebMia»inftt8Bttytobe8eeniAitipQrt.  Such 
advaotigeoiis  aknatimig  haw  enabled  thoie  two  xxAo* 
nimtxH^unumvskt  all  thetibstaciee  wiadithec^praii^im 
geouis  of  anemcioflive  caaqpa&jmaybaye  occssionaHy 
opposed  to  their  grow^.  HieyhaveCTaUedBaUwria 
to  Burmount  the  additional  disadvantage  of  periuipe 
the  most  nnwholesome  climate  in  diewoiid. 

The  £ngliBli  aod  Ikitdi  oompanieB,  though  they 
have  established  no  conaidenble  arfomes^  except 
the  two  above  mentieiied»  have  both  made  eonaidiv* 
able  conqn^tg  in  the  East  Indus.    But  in  the  maiw 
ner  in  wfaieh  they  bo^  g(>vern  their  new  subjects, 
the  natural  genius  of  ^an  exclusive  oompai^  hae 
shewn  itself  most  daMJnctly.    In  the  epice  i^ndib 
the  Dutch  are  said  to  bom  all  Ae  queries  whidi  a 
fertile  season  produces,  beyond  whi^  th^  expect  to 
dispose  of  in  Europe  with  such  a  proit  as  they  tUidc 
sufficient.   In  the  islands  where  they  have  no  settle* 
meats,  they  give  a  preonum^to  those  who  collect  the 
young  bbssoHM  and  green  leaves  of  the  clove  and 
nutmeg  trees,  which  naturally  grow  there,  but  which 
this  savage  policy  has  now,  tt  is  said,  almost  cmn- 
pletely  extirpated.  :|:ven  in  the  isfauids  where  they 
have  settlements,  they  have  very  m»ch  reduced,  it 
is  said,  the  number  of  those  trees*    If  the  prodiK^ 
even  of  dieir  own  islands  was  much  greater  ^mb 
what  suited  their  market,  the  natives,  they  suspect, 
might  find  means  to  convey  some  part  of  it  to  other 
nations ;  and  the  best  way,  they  imagine,  to  secure 
their  own  monopoly,  is  to  take  care  that  no  mora 
shall  grow  than  what  they  themselves  carry  to  mar- 
ket* By  diflerent  arts  of  oppression,  they  have  rechic^ 
ed  the  population  of  several  of  the  Moluccas  near- 
ly to  the  number  which  is  sufficient  to  supply  with 
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fi«lh  pcovisiofiiy  wmi  okhef  necMSiries  of  Uft»  iheic 
own  imignififmnt  girnscms,  and  mch  of  their  shipg 
as  occMionaUj  come  there  fo^  a  cugo  of  spicef. 
Undtt  the  gorenmient  even  of  the  Portugume,  how« 
«TOr,  those  iahuids  are  said  to  have  been  t<4««bly 
well  inhabited.  The  English  cmnpany  have  not  yet 
liad  time  to  eetablidi  in  Bengal  so  perfiectly  destruc- 
tive a  qrsten.  The  plan  of  dieir  government,  how- 
•ver,  has  had  exactfy  the  same  tendency.  It  has  not 
been  uocommoq^  I  am  well  assured,  f<x  the  chie^ 
thatis»  the  6f»t  clerk  of  a  factory,  to  order  a  peasant 
tApkM^uparich  jfidddTpqipies^andsow  it  with 
noe,  or  some  other  grain*  The  pretence  v^,  to 
jsrevent  a  scarcity  of  provisicms ;  but  the  real  reason, 
to  give  the  chief  an  of^portunity  of  sdlkig  at  a  better 
price  a  Jarge  quantity  of  opium  which  he  happened 
then  to  have  iqMm  hand.  Upon  other  occasions,  the 
Ofdnr  has  be^ti  reversed :  and  a  rich  field  of  rice  or 
other  grain  has  been  ploughed  up^  in  order  to  make 
room  for  a  fetation  of  poppies,  when  the  chief 
fcresaw  that  extraordinary  profit  was  likely  to  be 
ssadebyoinum.  The  servants  of  the  company  have, 
nfm  several  occasions,  attempted  to  establish  in  their 
cmn  fiivour  the  monopoly  of  some  <tf  the  most  im- 
portant branches,  not  only  of  the  foreign,  but  of  the 
inUnd  trade  of  the  country.  Had  they  been  allowed 
to  go  on,  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not,  at 
some  time  or  another,  have  attempted  to  restrain  the 
production  of  the  particular  articles  of  which  they 
had  thus  usurped  the  monopoly,  not  only  to  the  quan- 
tity which  they  themselves  could  purchase,  but  to 
that  which  they  could  expect  to  sril  widi  such  a  pro- 
fit as  they  might  tidnk  sufficient  In  the  course  of 
a  century  w  two,  the  policy  of  the  EogUrii  cMPipwy 
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would,  in  this  manner,  have  probably  proved  as  com* 
pletely  destructive  as  that  of  the  Dutch. 

Nothing,  however,  can  be  more  directly  contnury 
to  the  real  interest  of  diose  conqMOies,  considered 
as  the  sovereigns  of  the  countries  which  they  have 
conquered,  than  this  destructive  plan.  In  almost  all 
countries,  the  revenue  of  the  sovereign  is  drawn 
from  that  of  the  people.    The  greater  the  revenue 
of  the  people,  therefore,  the  greater  the  annual  pro* 
duce  of  their  land  and  labour,  the  more  they  can  iU**»* 
ford  to  the  sovereign.    It  is  his  interest,  therefore, 
to  increase  as  much  as  possible  that  annual  product. 
But  if  this  is  the  interest  of  every  sovereign,  it  is  pe» 
culiarly  so  of  one  whose  revenue,  like  that  of  the 
sovereign  of  Bengal,  arises  chie^y  from  a  land-rent. 
That  rent  must  necessarily  be  in  proportion  to  the 
quantity  and  value  of  the  produce ;  and  both  the 
one  and  the  other  must  depend  upon  the  extent  of 
the  market.    The  quantity  will  always  be  suited, 
with  more  or  less  exactness,  to  the  consumption  of 
those  who  can  afibrd  to  pay  for  it }  and  the  price 
which  they  will  pay  will  always  be  in  proportion  to 
the  eagerness  of  their  competition.  It  is  the  inteieat 
of  such  a  sovereign,  therefore,  to  open  the  most  ex« 
tensive  market  for  thfe  produce  of  his  country,  to 
allow  the  most  perfect  freedom  of  commerce,  in  or- 
der to  increase  as  much  as  possible  the  number  and 
competition  of  buyers ;  and  upon  this  account  to  abo- 
lish, not  only  all  monopolies,  but  ail  restraints  up- 
on the  transportation  of  the  home  produce  from  one 
part  of  the  country  to  another,  upon  its  exportation 
to  foreign  countries,  or  upon  the  importation  of  goods 
of  any  kind  for  which  it  can  be  exchanged.     He  is 
in  this  manner  most  likdy  to  increase  both  the  qaan« 
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tt^  and  valae  of  that  produce,  and  consequently  of 
bis  own  i^are  of  it,  or  of  his  own  revenue. 

But  a  company  of  merchants  are,  it  seems,  inca- 
pable of  considering  tbemselvee  as  sovereigns,  even 
after  they  have  become  such.  Trade,  or  buying  in 
order  to  sell  again,  they  still  consider  as  their  prin* 
cipal  business,  and  by  a  strange  absurdity,  i^egard 
the  character  of  the  sovereign  as  but  an  appendix 
to  that  of  the  merchant ;  as  something  which  ought 
to  be  made  subservient  to  it,  or  by  means  of  which 
they  may  be  enabled  to  buy  cheaper  in  India,  and 
therdi>y  to  sell  with  a  better  profit  in  Europe.  They 
endeavour,  for  this  purpose,  to  keep  out  as  much  as 
possible  all  cornpetitors  from  the  market  of  the  coun« 
tries  which  are  subject  to  their  government,  and  con* 
sequently  to  reduce,  at  least,  some  part  of  the  sur- 
jdus  produce  of  those  countries  to  what  is  barely 
sufficient  for  supplying  their  own  demand,  or  to  what 
they  can  expect  to  sell  in  Europe,  with  such  a  profit 
as  they  may  think  reasonable.  Their  mercantile  ha- 
bits draw  them  in  this  manner,  almost  necessarily, 
though  perhaps  insensibly,  to  prefer,  upon  all  ordi- 
nary occasions,  the  little  and  transitory  profit  of  the 
monopolist  to  tibe  great  and  permanent  revenue  of 
the  sovereign ;  and  would  gradually  lead  them  to 
treat  the  countries  subject  to  their  government  near- 
ly  as  the  Dutch  treat  the  Moluccas.  It  is  the  inte- 
rest of  the  East  India  company,  considered  as  sove- 
reigns, that  the  European  goods  which  are  carried 
to  their  Indian  dominions  should  be  sold  there  as 
cheap  as  possible ;  and  that  the  Indian  goods  which 
are  brought  from  thence  should  bring  there  as  good 
a  price,  or  should  be  sold  there  as  dear  as  possible. 
But  the  reverse  of  this  is  their  interest  as  merchants. 


As  sovereigns  tteir  interest  is  exactly  the  same  iirith 
that  of  the  country  which  they  govern.  Asmerduuits^ 
their  interest  is  diractly  opposite  to  diat  interest. 

But  if  the  genius  of  sikji  a  government,  even  s» 
to  what  concerns  its  direction  in  Europe,  is  in  this 
manner  ess^itially,  and  perhaps  incurably  faulty^ 
that  of  its  administraticMi  in  India  is  still  more  so. 
That  administration  is  necessarily  composed  of  a 
council  c^  merchants,  a  profe^on  no  doubt  extreme- 
ly  respectable,  but  which  in  no  country  in  the  world 
carries  along  with  it  that  sort  of  authority  which 
naturally  overawes  the  people,  and  without  force 
commands  their  willing  obedience.  Such  a  council 
can  command  obedience  only  by  the  military  force 
with  which  they  are  accompanied ;  and  their  govern- 
ment  is,  therefore,  necessarily  military  and  despotic 
cal.  Their  proper  business,  however,  is  that  of  mer- 
chants* It  is  to  sell,  upon  their  master's  account^ 
the  European  goods  consigned  to  them,  and  to  buy^ 
in  return,  Indian  goods  for  the  Eur{^>ean  market. 
It  is  to  sell  the  one  as  dear,  and  to  buy  the  other  as 
cheap  as  possible,  and  consequently  to  exclude,  as 
much  as  possible,  all  rivals  from  the  particular  mar- 
ket where  they  keep  their  shq).  The  genius  ciibe 
administration,  therefore,  so  far  as  concerns  the  trade 
of  the  company,  is  the  same  as  thatof  thedirection« 
It  tends  to  make  government  subservient  to  the  in- 
terest o£  monopoly,  and  consequently  to  stunt  the 
natural  growth  ci  some  parts^  at  least,  of  the  surplus 
produce  of  the  country,  to  what  is  barely  sufficient 
for  answering  die  demand  of  the  company. 

All  the  members  of  the  administn^on,  beskies* 
trade  more  or  less  up<m  their  own  account ;  and  it 
is  in  vain  to  prohibit  them  from  doing  so.   Nothing 
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can  be  more  completely  foolisk  than  to  expect  that 
tlie  clerks  of  a  great  counting-house,  at  t^a^thoa* 
sand  mSes  distance,  and  consequently  almost  quite 
out  of  sight,  should,  upon  a  simple  ocder  from  their 
master,  give  up  at  once  doing  any  sort  of  business 
vspon  their  own  account }  abandon  for  ever  all  hopes 
of  making  a  fortune,  ci  which  ^ey  hafe  the  means 
In  their  hands ;  and  content  themselves  with  the  mo- 
derate salaries  which  those  masters  afiow  them,  and 
lihich,  moderate  as  they  are,  can  seldom  be  ang- 
mented^  being  commonty  as  large  as  the  real  pvofits 
of  the  company  trade  can  ajSbrd.    In  such  circuit 
stances,  to  prohibit  the  servants  of  the  company 
from  trading  upon  th6ir  own  account,  can  have 
scarce  any  other  effect  than  to  enable  its  superior 
servants^  under  pr^ence  of  executing  their  master's 
order,  to  i?ppress  such  of  the  inlerior  ones  as  have 
had  the  mis&rtune  to  iall  under  their  displeasure. 
The  servants  naturally  endeavour  to  establish  the 
same  monopoly  in  favour  of  their  own  private  trade 
aa  of  the  public  trade  of  the  company.     If  they  are 
suffered  to  act  as  they  could  wish,  they  will  esta* 
blish  this  monopoly  opetdy  and  directly,  by  fairly 
prohibiting  all  other  people  from  trading  in  the  ar<« 
tides  in  which  they  chuse  to  deal ;  and  this,  perhaps^ 
is  the  best  and  least  oppressive  way  of  establishing 
it.    But  if,  by  an  order  from  Europe,  they  are  pro* 
faibited  from  doing  this,  they  will,  notwithstanding, 
endeavour  to  establish  a  monopoly  of  the  same  kind 
secretly  and  indirectly,  in  a  way  that  is  much  more 
destructive  to  the  country.    They  will  employ  the 
whole  authority  of  government,  and  pervert  the  ad* 
ministration  of  justice,  in  order  to  harass  and  ruin 
those  who  interfere  with  them  in  any  branch  of  com- 
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merce,  which  by  means  of  agents,  either  concealed, 
or  at  least  not  publicly  avowedt  they  may  chase  to 
carry  on.  But  the  private  trade  of  the  servants  will 
naturally  extend  to  a  much  greater  variety  of  articles 
than  the  public  trade  of  the  company.  The  public 
trade  c^  the  company  extends  no  fbrtber  than  the 
trade  with  Europe,  and  comprehends  a  part  only  of 
the  foreign  trade  of  the  country.  But  the  private 
trade  of  the  servants  may  extend  to  all  the  difierent 
branches  both  of  its  inland  and  foreign  trade.  The 
monopoly  of  the  company  can  tend  only  to  stunt  the 
natural  growth  of  that  part  of  the  surplus  produce 
which,  in  the  case  of  a  free  trade^  would  be  export- 
ed to  Europe.  That  of  the  servants  tends  to  stunt 
the  natural  growth  of  every  part  of  the  produce  in 
which  tibey  chuse  to  deal ;  of  what  is  destined  for 
home  consumption,  as  well  as  of  what  is  destined  ' 
for  exportation ;  and  consequently  to  degrade  the 
cultivation  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  reduce  the 
number  of  its  inhabitants.  It  tends  to  reduce  die 
quantity  of  every  sort  of  produce,  even  that  of  the 
necessaries  of  life,  whenever  the  servants  of  the 
company  chuse  to  deal  in  them,  to  what  those  ser- 
vants can  both  afford  to  buy  and  expect  to  sell  with 
such  a  profit  as  pleases  them. 

From  the  nature  of  their  situation,  too,  the  ser- 
vants must  be  more  disposed  to  support  with  rigour- 
ous  severity  their  own  interest,  against  that  of  the 
country  which  they  govern,  than  their  masters  can 
be  to  support  theirs.  The  country  belongs  to  their 
masters,  who  cannot  avoid  having  some  regard  fm 
the  interest  of  what  belongs  to  them ;  but  it  does 
not  belong  to  the  servants.  The  real  interest  of 
their  masters,  if  they  were  capable  of  understanding 
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it»  is  the  ^ame  mih  that  of  the  country  ;*  and  it  is 
from  ignorance  chiefly*  and  the  meanness  of  mer- 
cantile f)ffejudice»  that  they  ever,  oppress  it.  ;But  the 
real  interest  of  the  servants  is  by  no  means  the  same 
with  that  of  the  country,  and  the  most  perfect  infor- 
mation would  not  necessarily  put  an  end  to  thmr 
oppressions*  The  regulations,  accordingly,  which 
have  been  sent  out  from  Europe,  though  they  have 
been  frequently  weak,  have  upon  most  occasions 
been  well  meaomg* '  More  intelligence^  and  perhaps 
less  good  meanings  has  sometime  appeared  in  those 
established  by  the  servants  in  India.  It  is  a  very 
singular  government  in  which  every  member  of  the 
administration  wishes  to  get  out  of  the  country,  and 
consequently  to  have  done  with  the  government,  as 
soon  as  he  cap,  and  to  whose  interest,  the  day  after 
he  has  left  it,  and  carried  his  whole  fortune  with 
him,  it  is  perfectly  indifferent  though  the  whole 
country  was  swallowed  up  by  an  earthquake. 

I  mean  not,  however,  by  any  thing  which  I  have 
here  said,  to  throw  any  odious  imputation  upon  the 
general  character  of  the  servants  of  the  East  India 
company,  and  much  less  upon  that  of  any  particular 
persons.  It  is  the  system  of  government,  the  8itua« 
tion  in  which  they  are  placed,  that  I  mean  to  cen- 
sure, not  the  character  ef  those  who  have  acted  in 
it.  They  acted  as  their  situation  naturally  directed, 
and  they  who  have  clamoured  the  loudest  against 
them  would  probably  not  have  acted  better  them- 
selves.   In  war  and  negociation,  the  councils  of  Ma- 

♦  The  interest  of  every  proprietor  of  India  stock,  however,  is 
by  DO  means  the  same  with  that  of  the  country  in  the  government 
of  which  hi*  vote  gives  him  some  influence,— See  book  v,  chap,  i, 
part  li. 


dras  and  Calctttta^  toMre;uf>oii  several  oocttidiig^  odo^ 
ducted  tliemsalves  with  a  rescdutios  and  dadsive 
#isdom,  which  would  have  done  honour  to  tlie  se^ 
sate  of  Rome  m  the  best  daya  of  that  repdkdic.  The 
;  members  of  those  coimcilS)  howav^y  had  beoi  bred 
to  professions  very  differetit  from  war  and  polfties. 
But  their  sitoaticm  alone,  without  education,  expe^ 
fienc^  or  even  example,  seems  to  have  formed  ia 
them  all  at  once  the  ^reett  quafitie^niiich  it  re^pdr- 
ed,  and  to  have  ittfired  timn  b<&  wkb  abilitiea 
and  virtues  whidh  they  theattelves  i^onld  not  writ 
know  that  they  possessed.    If  upon  some  occaMM» 
therefore,  it  has  animated  them  to  actions  of  asag- 
nanimity  which  couM  not  well  have  been  eipeeted 
from  them,  we  should  not  wonder  i^  upon  others,  it 
has  prompted  them  to  exploits  of  semawhat  a  diflfe* 
tent  nature. 

Such  exclnsive  companies,  therefore^  are  nuisances 
in  every  respect ;  always  more  or  less  incouvcment 
to  the  countries  in  which  they  are  estabii^edy  and 
destructive  to  those  which  have  the  misforton*  to 
6D  under  their  governments 


APPENDIX. 


i  SB  two  feUowing  Aooomti  ara  tuljoiiiedy  in  ord«r  to  flluume  mA 
cooihm  what  is  iiddm  the  Fifth  Cbrnptet  of  the  Fourth  Book,  cooomii^ 
die  Tonnage  Bounty  to  the  White-herrinc  Fishery.  Hie  Render,  I  he- 
Ueve,  maj  depend  upon  ^  accuracy  of  bow  aecounta. 

An  Account  of  Buiae$ fitted  mU  in  Scotland  fifr  Eleven  years,  with  the  Ate* 
ier  rf  empty  Barrels  carried  outt  and  the  Number  ef  Barrels  of  Herriage 
caught  f  also,  the  Bounty  at  a  Medium  on  each  Barrel  qf  Sea-'Sttcks^  and  em 
ouch  Barrel,  whes^utty  oacked. 


TemrB. 

Number^ 
Busses. 

Emjdy  Barrels 
carried  out. 

BarrdsrfHer^ 
rings  caught. 

Bounty  paid  on  the 
Busses. 

L.      s. 

d. 

1771 

29 

5,948 

%B32 

^885      0 

0 

1779 

168 

41»316 

99,937 

ll/>55      7 

S 

I77S 

190 

49»3S3 

49,055 

12,510      8 

6 

1774 

240 

59,303 

56.365 

96,959      9 

6 

1775 

975 

69,144 

59,879 

19^15     15 

0 

1776 

894 

76,329 

51,863 

21,290      7 

6 

1777 

940 

69,679 

43,813 

17^599      9 

6 

1778 

290 

56,390 

40,958 

16,316      9 

6 

1779 

206 

55,194 

99,367 

15,987      0 

0 

17iO 

181 

48,515 

19,885 

13^445     19 

6 

1781 

1S5 

83,999 

16,593 

9,61$     15 

6 

ToU 

i/,  2 J  86 

550.943 

378,347 

X.165,46.1     14 

0 

Sea-stickSf 


378,347 


Bounty  at  a  medium  for 
•ticks. ,...,•••< 


each  barrel  of  sea# 
0.0    a    91 


2.3&deteAed  126,1151 


But  a  barre^of  sea^sticks  being  onhr  reckon- 
ed  two  thirds  of  a  barrel  AiUy  packed,  onn 
third  Is  deducted,  which  brings  the  bonntr 
to.... JJ)  19    ai 


J»^^J  «**"» 


So  that  the  bounty  paid  by  Ooremment  in  money  fbr  eadi 
barrel,  is.... • ..••••^.•••••. 

But  if  to  this,  the  duty  of  the  salt  usually  taken  credit 
for  as  eipswkd  in  curing  each  barrel,  whicii,  at  a  medium,  is, 
of  forciffn,  one  bushel  and  one  fborth  of  a  boshd,  at  lOs.  a- 
onsnei,  oe  anoeo,  TUk. ...•.......«.......•.••.•••..««.•. ...••••.••••••••••i 

theboQo^on  eacbbvnl  wovld amount  to  •m*****.**.**..*.***! 
^OL.  II.  %k 


.JJO  14  lU 


••••••••••••.I 


O  19    « 
X\    7    H 


us 


AvPEvmx* 


If  the  berrioflt  are  cured  with  British  salt,  it  will  stand  thuB»  tIs.  V^ 

Boan^  as  beRHre^ ^ ^ • LO  14  lU 

But  if  to  this  bounty  the  duty  on  two  bushels  of  Scotch  salt, 
ft  Is.  ^  per  budiel,  snppdsed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a  medium 
used  in  curing  each  banel,  is  added,  vis..«^»«». —«••..... 0    3    0 

the  bounty  on  each  barrel  will  amount  to XO  17  llf 

And  when  boss  herrings  afe  entered  for  home  amsvmplidn  hi  Scotland 
mud  pay  tfafe  stiSSag  o-Mrrel  of  duty,  the  bounty  stands  thus,  to  wit,  as 
bdCbre.... LO  12    3 

From  which  the  Is.  a^borrel  is  to  be  deducted.... ..< 0    10 


£0  11     3f 
But  to  that  (here  is  to  be  added  a^ain,  the  duty  of  the  foreign 

salt  used  in  curing  a  barrel  of  hemngs,  viz. 0  IS    6 

•         •■           — — - 
SotbattiiepwrniumaHewedfor  eadi  barrel  of  benrings  en- 
tered ftrr  home  ednsomption  is XI    3    91 

If  the  h&nrings  are  cured  with  British  salt.  It  wiR  stand  at  fbllows,  tIi. 

Bounty  ofa  each  barrel  bright  in  by  the  busses  as  alx^e .XO  12    3| 

From  which  deduct  the  Is.  a-barrel»  paid  at  the  time  thetjr  are 
entered  for  hom^  consumption ^ « O    1     O 

LO  11     Si 
But  if  tcr  Die  b6unty,  the  4uty  on  two  btmhds  of  Scotch  salt, 
at  Is.  6)d.  per  bu^cA,  supposed  to  be  the  quantity  at  a  medium 
ubed  in  curing  each  barrel,  Is  added,  riz.. .^ 0    3    0 

tie  premium  for  each  barrdi  entered  for  home  consumption 

will  be XO  14    df 

Though  the  loss  of  duties  upon  herrings  exported  cannot,  perfa8|M,  pro* 
petty  t>e  considered  as  bounty,  that  upon  herrings  entered  fbt  home  con- 
simptibn  certainly  may. 

^  Account  qf  the  Quantity  of  Foreign  Salt  imported  into  ScoHandt  and  <f 
Scotch  Sadtaditired  Duty-free  from  the  Works  there,  Jor  the  Fishery^  from 
the  5th  j/  April  1771,  to  the  5th  AprU  1782,  Vfith  the  Medimn  of  both 
for  one  Tear.  ,% 


PERIOD. 

Foreign  Salt 
Imported. 

Scotch  Suit  deli- 
per^dfivmtke 

Bushels. 

Sushels. 

From  the  5tb«f  April  1771  teihe? 
5th  April  1782,                 J 

vieoiom  for  one  yeaiv. ».«..»».  »..».•*..*.. 

936,974 

le^^e 

85,15diV 

15,293yV 

It  U  to  be  observed,  that  the  bushel  of  foreign  salt  weighs  Mb. 
British  salt,  561b.  only. 
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